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ABSTRACT 

This annual summary provides information about 
research and development projects which have been conducted under 
contract to the Manpower Administration. This report differs from 
previous ones in that it has been expanded to include development 
projects in addition to the research projects. Projects in progress 
at the end of the 1971 fiscal year are described in section one, and 
brief summaries of projects completed during the year are included in 
section two. The third section contains a list of reports generated 
by research and development projects during the 1969, 1970, and 1971 
fiscal years. The last part offers guidelines for the submission of 
research and development proposals to the Manpower Administration. 
All projects are indexed by name of contractor or grantee, by 
individuals associated with the project, by contract or grant number, 
and by subject. (GEB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The new title of this ninth in a series of annual volumes — Manpower Research and 
Development Projects — indicates its expansion to cover development (that is, 
experimentation and demonstration) projects, as well as research projects. The expan* 
sion reflects the merger of the research and development activities of the Manpower 
Administration of the U. S. Department of Labor which occurred in die spring of 
1970, These activities are carried out under authority given the Department of Labor 
in the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, the Economic Opportunity 
Act, and the Social Security Act. (Specific citations to statutory authority are given 
at appropriate places in the volume.) 

In format, however, the 1971 edition closely resembles its predecessors. Projects 
in progress at the end of fiscal year 1971 are described in the first section. Infor- 
mation is included on projects continuing from earlier years, as well as on those 
newly funded during the year. As of June 30, 1971, work was in progress on 77 
research contracts (sections LI and L2), 117 development projects (section 13), 
19 institutional grants (section 1.4) — including 7 made in 1966 which are now 
being phased out and 12 new ones funded during fiscal year 1971 — 99 doctoral 
dissertation grants (section L5), and 31 research project grants ^sectior 1.6). 

The second section summarizes projects completed during fiscal year 1971, and 
it also includes selected development projects completed in the two preceding years 
to provide at least a brief glimpse of significant developments in the experimentation 
and demonstration program. Altogether, the second section covers over 130 projects 
— 23 research contracts (sections 2-1 and 2 J2), 56 development projects, 38 doctoral 
dissertations, and 15 research project grants- Since the institutional grants are con- 
tinuing projects, with the original seven scheduled for termination in fiscal year 1972 
and the newly funded 12 r unnin g through 1974—75, they are excluded from the section 
on completed projects. 

In the third section, there are listings of the reports generated by research and 
development projects during fiscal years 1969, 1970, and 1971 and information on 
how they may be obtained. 

Guidelines for the submission of proposals are given in the fourth section. The 
contract guidelines in section 4.1 have Been modified to cover both research and 
development projects. The remainder of section 4 gives directions for applying for 
small research grants. 

Finally, all of the projects have been indexed by name of contractor or grantee, by 
the names of individuals associated with the project, by contract or grant number, 
and by subject 
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Further information concerning the projects described here may be obtained from 
the office which compiled this catalog: The Division of Research and Development 
Utilization, Office of Research and Development, Manpower Administration, U^. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. However, readers are urged to write 
directly to the contractor or grantee for information concerning ongoing projects 
listed in section L 
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SECTION 1. PROJECTS IN PROCESS ON JUNE 30, 1971 



This section outlines the objectives and procedures of research and development 
projects on which work was being done at the end of fiscal year 1971. The contracts 
and grants for these projects were awarded under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, the Economic Opportunity Act, and the Social Security Act. 
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1.1 PROJECTS IN PROCESS ON JUNE 30, 1971— Research Contracts 1 
Under the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) 



1.1.01 BATTELLE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 

COLUMBUS. OHIO 

Contract 81-37-68-40* * 

Ronald J. Cress 

An Exploratory Study to Analyze New Skill Con- 
tent jn Selected Occupations in Michigan and the 
Mechanism for its Translation into Vocational 
Education Curriculums 

This study’s major objectives are to ascertain 
whether graduates of vocational education courses are 
properly trained to meet entry’ requirements in selected 
occupations, to identify changes in job content and 
performance standards, to recommend changes in 
course offerings or modifications in cum cul urns con- 
sistent with Endings, and to observe and record the 
actual implementation of recommendations by local 
school boards. 

Through interviews with employers, employees, and 
members of advisory committees in three Michigan 
cities, information on current and prospective job con- 
tent and skill requirements was gathered for 10 growth 
occupations: Automobile engine mechanic, bookkee- 
per, chef/ coolc. clerk-typist/clerk -stenographer, con- 
struction carpenter, construction electrician, dental as- 
sistant, licensed practical nurse, numerically controlled 
machine tool operator, and salesperson. 

Curriculums for these occupations were analyzed to 
identify needed changes. The researchers have worked 
with school officials to effectuate the recommended 
changes. 

Preliminary findings: An example of the changes 



1 Requests for information concerning these contracts should 
be directed to the researchers. 

* This study is cosponsored by the Office of Education of the 
UJ5. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission; and the M ichi g an 
State Department of Education. 



recommended to make training more effective in pre- 
paring students for entry performance is the replace- 
ment of traditional first and second year high school 
bookkeeping courses by courses more relevant to the 
business world, with emphasis on modem recordkeep- 
ing methods, operation of office machines, and applica- 
tion of da la processing in business. In another occupa- 
tion, dental assistant, changes were recommended in 
defining goals of training, selection of students, and 
organization of course material. 

Recommendations for improved curriculums for 
training construction carpenters and salespersons have 
been put into effect, and a complete data management 
program is being designed to replace the tr a di tional 
bookkeeping courses in Grand Rapids. Researchers 
have also begun to use a task analysis procedure for 
course development and evaluation and have adopted a 
behavioral-objective approach to curriculum develop- 
ment 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 

1.1.02 BUREAU OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RE- 
SEARCH, INC 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 81-09-66-27 

Gene Peteeson 

Occupational Adjustment of Recent Low-Income 
Southern In-Micrants to Cleveland 

This three-phase project concerned the occupational 
adjustment in Cleveland of low-income southern in-mi- 
grants with less than 2 years, and 2 to 5 years, of 
residence. The project integrated research with an ex- 
perimental program sponsored by die Manpower Ad- 
ministration. 

In phase I, the researchers identified 1,600 low-in- 
come southern newcomers to Cleveland and inter- 
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viewed them for information on their 
adjustment. For comparison, a sample of 400 Oeve- 
laud residents of more than 10 years was alio inter- 
viewed. 

In phase II. the experimental dement, the rweareher 
referred selected recent immigrants to the PEACfc 
(Programs for Educational and Cultural Excellen ) 
Sldfl Center for special services, including 
orientation, job placement, and/or referral to MDTA 
training, to assist them in entering urban employment 
and community life. 

In phase III, the researcher made a longitudinal 
examinati on of the conditions generating individual 
changes in work status and urban adjustment. An at- 
tempt was made to reinterview the entire sample from 
L Interviews focused on the in-mig rants* s ocial, 
cultural, urban, and economic adjustment experiences, 
with special emphasis on past and current employment. 
chang es in occupational aspirations, adjustments to 
city life, and particularly the impact of the skill center 
programs in facilitating assimilation of those enrolled. 

Preliminary findings: Low-income newcomers to the 
city generally had more education and training than 
did long-term low-income residents. Negro newcomers 
had more education, were younger, and more often 
were unmarried than their white counterparts, but 
whites held more dcffled and higher paying jobs. Men, 
both white and Negro, were better off in Cleveland 
women. 

The chief reason reported for moving was eco- 
nomic; for example, jobs and wages. Yet most of the 
newcomers’ (white and Negro) first jobs in Cleveland 
were as operatives (men) or in clerical and sales posi- 
tions (women). Hus occupational pattern bad not 
changed by the time of die phase HI survey. Negro 
jue a were «HT1 predominantly in operative occupations, 
but a number of white men had advanced into craft 
occupations or jobs as foremen. Most of die newcom- 
ers fdt they were better off as a result of moving to 
Cleveland. 

Drafts of reports for phases I and II have been 
received. Work on phase III is underway. Completion 
of die project is scheduled for June 1972. 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 



Contract 71 - 05 - 70-03 



Dr. Marcaret Thal-Larjen, Institute or Indus- 
trial Relations 

Requirements and Design of a Labor Market In- 
formation System for a Larce Metropolitan 
Area 



This project is one of several authorized under sec- 
tion 106 of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, as amended in 1968, which directed the Depart- 
ment of Labor to develop a comprehensive labor mar- 
ket information system (LMIS). (See also 1.1.06, 
1.1.12, 1.1.23, 1-1-25, 1.1.27. and 1.1.42.) 

The objectives of the project are: (1) To appraise 
present means of developing and delivering labor mar- 
ket infoimation in the San Francisco Bay area, with 
primary emphasis on the volume, location, and nature 
of current job opportunities and occupational trends; 
(2) to design a model of a labor market information 
svstem that might serve as a prototype for a large, 
diversified labor market area and develop quan tit a t ive 
criteria for measuring the performance of such a sys- 
tem; and (3) to compare the cost effectiveness of 
current and feasible future labor market information 
systems. 

Using an interview guide, infor m a ti on is being 
sought from public and private employment agencies, 
co unselor s in secondary schools and junior colleges, 
officials working with the disadvantaged, technical spe- 
cialists, and representatives of management, l abor, 
government, and other organizations conversant with 
the various dements of a labor market information 
system The kinds of labor market information calla- 
ble are being compared with the needs of various 
users, and criteria are to be devdoped for identifying 
essential dements of an LMIS, as a guide to the use of 
resources in operating the system. 

The second phase of die work -the des i g n of a 
model labor market information system for a major 
metropolitan area — is examining the data g enera t ing 
sources and delivery systems, inclu din g an e valuatio n 
of processing, retrieval, and reporting methods. 

j^ rriiminar y findings: Contacts with laoor mar ket 
intermediaries, including a co nfe rence with Federal, 
State, local officials and university representatives, re- 
vealed a co mmun ity of interest in die s a me general 
types of information. However, priorities varied 
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among the groups ; for example, some emphasized cur- 
rent job opportunity information whereas others 
stressed long-range occupational forecasts, and some 
users needed specific, detailed employment information 
for subsections of the labor market while others 
wanted broader economic and employment trends. A 
survey of high school students revealed a need for 
information about the world of work, tr ainin g and 
education requirements, and occupational outlook in- 
formation. A synthesis of the needs of all users of 
information is being incorporated into a comprehen- 
sive plan for the structure and flow of information to 
be developed from all sources. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



1.1.04 BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 81-11—71-19 

David P. McNelis, Chief, Governments Division 

Survey of State and Local Government Employ- 
ment 

This project is a two-stage mail sample survey to 
obtain data on selected characteristics of State and 
local government employees in 10 States. Stage I is a 
mail survey of a representative sample of State agen- 
cis (excluding educational institutions) and local gov- 
ernments (excluding school districts and dependent 
school systems) in each of the 10 States to obtain a 
random sample listing of employees’ names and ad- 
dresses. Stage II is a mail survey of the individuals 
reported in the sample listings to obtain data on the 
race, sex, age, level of education, governmental func- 
tion in which mployed, income group, merit system 
coverage, years in present job, and spcialized train- 
ing. 

The study is designed to provide information needed 
for training and upgrading workers to help State and 
local governments respond to rising demands for serv- 
ices and take advantage of ederal assistance for 
public service employment. 

Completion is scheduled for January 1972. 



1. 1.05 CENTER FOR POLICY RESEARCH 
NEW YORK, N Y. 

Contract 81-34—70-04 

Dr. Amitai Etzioni and Dr. Marvin Sontag 

Mutual Adaptability of Workers and Organiza- 
tions 

The principal objective of this study is to develop 
conceptual and operational tools for achieving a more 
effective match of persons with jobs, thereby facilitat- 
ing both job retention and work performance. Specifi- 
cally, these tools are being designed to measure work- 
ers’ tolerance for bureaucratic structure (TBS) — ad- 
herence to organizational requirements regarding time, 
task, and authority — and the extent to which particular 
types of jobs demand such behavior. 

A preliminary form of the TBS scale has been devel- 
oped and administered to employees of a large metro- 
politan bank, enrollees in a Work Incentive Program, 
and clients served at four Concentrated Employment 
Program sites. Modest but statistically significant cor- 
relations were obtained between TBS scores and the 
supervisory ratings of bank employees. Criterion data 
for the remaining samples are not yet available, but 
TBS scores differentiated between individuals tested in 
terms of age, marital status, number of months em- 
ployed in the preceding 2 years, and satisfaction with 
last job. Split half reliabilities ranging from .794 to 
.805 were obtained. Test-retest re li ab ili ties will be ob- 
tained subsequently. 

Additional test and criterion data will permit the 
determination of validity in terms of success in train- 
ing and job tenure. In addition, the measure of bu- 
reaucratic requirements of jobs will permit judgments 
of the extent to which training and employment 
success depend on compatibility between the individu- 
al’s TBS and the requirements of his training and job 
roles. 

Interviews with selected training program dropouts 
and persons who left their jobs early, supplemented by 
onsite observational data, will also support analysis of 
the importance of bureaucratic factors as deter minant s 
of success. 

Completion is scheduled for September 197L 
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1.1.06 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 71-34-70-04 

Dr* Eli Ginzberg, Conservation of Human Re- 
sources Project 

The Conceptual Foundations of a Labor Market 
Information System 

The purpose of this study is to delineate the parame- 
ters of a comprehensive labor market information sys- 
tem (LM3S) and recommend new approaches that will 
aid the Department of Labor in meeting its responsi- 
bilities under section 106 of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, as amended in 1968. (Related 
projects are described in 1.L03, 1.1.12, 1.1.23, 1.1.25, 
1.L27, and 1.1.42.) 

In the first part of the study, existing reports on the 
improvement of labor market information systems are 
being analyzed and the diverse experiences of experts 
in the labor market information field are being used to 
define the principal dimensions of a more responsive 
and appropriate information system. Gaps in the cur- 
rent structure are being identified, especially those 
which affect the labor market decisions of specific 
labor force groups and employers. Analysis centers on 
the relationship between information and program de- 
cisionmaking, as well as between implementation and 
evaluation. 

A second part of the project will explore specific 
segments of the system, especially at the micro leveL 
New York Gty, as the Nation’s largest metropolitan 
labor market, will be the laboratory and experimental 
city for investigation, five sub-studies will explore the 
information that is needed to improve: (1) Decision- 
making with respect to the city’s economy and indus- 
try location; (2) control of public expenditures for 
human resources services; (3) the fit between the 
products of the schools and employers’ skill needs; (4) 
aid to institutionalized groups such as young people in 
detention centers or patients in mental hospitals; and 
(5) the perceptions of the labor market held by var- 
ious peripheral workers, including youth, blacks, 
women returning to work, and veterans. 

Completion is scheduled for fiscal year 1973. An 
interim report on the first part of the project is ex- 
pected in October 1971. 



1.1.07 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 81-34-68-44 

Stanley Friedlander, Conservation of Human Re- 
sources Project 

Strategic Factors in Urban Unemployment 

This study analyzed unemployment in the 30 largest 
cities in the United States and in 16 slum areas located 
in these cities to determine why differentials between 
cities and slum areas vary with the level of economic 
activity. Data for 1960 and 1966 were used to test 
three models: (1) The economic role of supply and 
demand for labor; (2) industrial structure of the local 
labor market; and (3) labor market rigidities focusing 
on education, health, discrimination, mobility, infor- 
mation, and illegal activities. The study also analyzed 
the unemployment problems of young workers in the 
areas, including the results of interviews with Negro 
residents between 18 and 24 who were neither full-time 
students or workers nor members of the Armed Forces 
on their work histories, vocational experiences, wort 
attitudes and expectations, sources of income, and liv- 
ing arrangements. 

Preliminary findings: (1) The industrial s tr u c tur e 
of the urban economy was a major force in explaining 
unemployment among shimdwellers and youth. Cities 
dominated by large construction, manufacturing and 
finance, insurance and real estate employment pro- 
vided very few employment opportunities for non- 
whites, slumdwellers, and youth. (2) Hie urban econ- 
omy was segmented into three layers — primary, sec- 
ondary, and illegal — with minority groups largely seg- 
regated into the latter two sectors; illegal activities and 
income acted as an important safety valve for people 
unable to earn a living in the competitive and seg- 
mented urban economy since discrimination impeded 
their entrance into higher paying jobs despite their 
high levels of educational attainment. (3) Spatial bar- 
riers in the urban labor market, such as job dispersal, 
were found to be unimportant in determining the un- 
employment problems of the urban labor force. 

Major conclusions: (1) If manpower policies are to 
benefit the urban labor force, including the most dis- 
advantaged workers, a commitment to guarantee a job 
to all Americans willing to work is necessary, the 
researcher concluded. Therefore, an expanded program 
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of employment in public service is needed, with special 
emphasis placed on jobs that can lead to careers. (2) 
A major attack on employment discrimination was 
recommended, with higher expenditures and additional 
manpower allocated for the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission and the U.S. Department of La- 
bor’s Federal Contract Compliance Office. Moreover, 
Government should develop new tests and new recruit- 
ment practices to absorb greater numbers of disadvan- 
taged workers. Local and State governments also need 
to develop new agencies with resources and manpower 
to cope with discrimination. (3) The researcher rec- 
ommended placing emphasis on skills and productivity 
of the young labor force and not on educational attain- 
ment and certification. (4) Legitima ti z in g some of the 
activities in the urban economy, such as gambling, 
could serve to create new jobs at decent wages for the 
disadvantaged labor force, in the researcher’s opinion. 
(5) Industrial development programs and housing and 
transportation programs should be initiated to open up 
new job opportunities in the primary labor market for 
the disadvantaged, the researcher suggested. He called 
for the development of experimental problems, such as 
private cost-plus- or fee-plus-incentive contracting and 
wage subsidy programs, with on-the-job tra ini ng, up- 
grading, and transference between public and private 
employment. 

The report is being prepared for publication. 



1.1.08 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 81-36-71-01* 

Dr. Eu Ginzberg, Conservation of Human Re- 
sources Project 

Employment Expansion in a Dynamic Economy 
— A Series of Related Studies 

This continuing project of interdisciplinary research 
studies probes deeply into the changing structure and 
functioning of American society to determine the dif- 
ferent ways in which the development and use of the 
Nation’s human resources affect the level of social 
well- being and economic output. Members of the re- 



search team conduct intensive research of problem 
areas as a basis for recommending remedial action. 

Since the project was initiated, 13 studies have been 
completed (see 3.1.08-3.1.15 for the eight completed 
since fiscal year 1969). The studies on which work is 
still in progress are described below. Seven of the 
studies enumerated below are scheduled for completion 
during fiscal year 1972; the others during later years. 

1. “The Dynamics of Employment Opportunity.” 
This study is exploring the nature and extent of em- 
ployment opportunity. The analysis seeks first to deter- 
mine the relative importance of factors that account 
for the ranking of different industry-occupation groups 
on measures of rewards to workers and their vulnera- 
bility to unemployment and low annual earnings. The 
second stage of the study will examine the growth or 
decline of the less favorable sectors and assess the job 
prospects in light of possible changes in business or* 
ganization caused by mergers, alterations in size of 
firm, franchise-contracting-out arrangements, and the 
impact of government policies, as well as growth of 
trade uni onism and controls over entry into the occu- 
pation. 

Preliminary findings: It is indicated that advan- 
taged workers have access to a series of functional 
alternatives that provide shelters from the competition 
of less advantaged groups- Among these are profes- 
sional credentials, licenses, collective bargaining cover- 
age, and work scheduled on a full-time, full-year basis. 
A further advantage that cuts across these categories is 
provided by internal labor markets in the form of job 
ladders and civil service status. 

The probabilities of achieving a sheltered position 
vary regularly by occupation and industry, implying 
the importance of product markets. Whereas young 
men tend to move into these established positions as 
they gain more experience, women for the most part 
are excluded. Minority group memb ers of both sexes 
have far less access than whites. Both women and 
blacks are heavily overrepresented in the less struc- 
tured, peripheral parts of the market. 

As previously reported, the e arn i n g s of married 
women constitute an important addition to family 
income, but typical jobs held by women do not by 
themselves provide adequately for fatherless families. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 

2. “Youth Unemployment and Employment, A Com- 
parative View.” Against the background of European 
countries in which youth unemployment rates are gen- 



Formerly 81-34-67-25. 
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erally lower than in the United States, this study ex- 
plorits differences and similarities in the positions of 
youth which may contribute toward an understanding 
of the variations in youth unemployment rates among 
countries. Attention is given to demographic develop- 
ments, school attendance trends, the extent of concur- 
rent attendance at school and work, and the interrela- 
tionships of youth labor force participation rates, pop- 
ulation growth, employment, unemployment, and the 
attitudes of youth toward work. The relative demand 
for youth is analyzed by occupation, size of firm, wage 
level, region, and formal training arrangements for 
young people. Moreover, the institutions which prepare 
teenagers for work and assist in the transition from 
school to work are discussed from the national, re- 
gional, and special group (e.g., the disadvantaged) 
points of view. 

The study covers 19 countries and is based both on 
the detailed analysis of relevant demographic, labor 
market, and economic data and on field research di- 
rected to eliciting employer opinions and practices. 

Completion is scheduled for Dec emb er 1971. 

3. ‘^Corporate Manpower Planning: Steel Industry S 9 
This study focuses on the introduction of new technol- 
ogy in the steel industry over the last 15 years, espe- 
cially the transmission of information and the develop- 
ment of manpower in order to bring the new technol- 
ogy into being. Hie emphasis is placed on profession- 
als, executives, and technical and skilled personnel who 
help install the new technology. 

Preliminary findings: Steel managements tend to 
feel no particular difficulties in keeping abreast of 
changes in the nature of their technology, since much 
cooperation exists within the industry. Information has 
flown freely through journals, industry meetings, visits 
to plants, mobility of executive and professional em- 
ployees, and joint training programs. However, all 
members of the industry do not necessarily adopt 
known technological improvements at approximately 
the same time. Investment in new capital facilities de- 
pends largely on anticipated market conditions, tax 
considerations, realizable savings, and other economic 
variables. 

Also, a major change in technology is composed of 
many interrelated ongoing changes in the subcompo- 
nents of the technology, including the nature of raw 
materials, the chemistry and physics of processes, han- 
dling techniques, and speed of process. Thus, manage- 
ment, finding it difficult to forecast the precise nature 
of new skills that will be required and the precise tmw 



at which they will be required, tends to hire people 
with potential for acquiring needed skills. 

There are also important differences among compa- 
nies in their strategies with respect to timing in the 
adoption of new technology. Larger companies tend to 
develop more intensively specialized managers who 
make decisions about installing new technology. The 
recently growing research and development depart- 
ments are assuming more influential positions in tech- 
nical planning, although there are significant problems 
in their communications to higher level management. 
Limi ted profitability in basic steel in recent years is 
leading steel companies to consider new kinds of ven- 
tures for the utilization of their internally generated 
capital, and only a few of these new ventures utilize 
the technical skills on which steel firms have relied. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 

4. “Aging in the Ghetto.” This study examines the 
interrelationship of the processes of aging — the multi- 
plication of health defects, the difficulties of access to 
job market information, and the impediments to access 
to social services — and how these processes contribute 
toward the loosening of ties with the world of work for 
minority group members. The study also explores the 
effects on ghetto residents of the cumulative relative 
deprivation of investments (such as education, job 
training, or health care) in human capitaL It is based 
on intensive interviews with adults located in a black 
neighborhood in the central core of a large eastern 
seaboard city which had been experiencing a marked 
out-migration of industry, particularly of the kinds of 
firms that were the major employers of black men and 
women. 

Preliminary findings: (a) Older black men and 
women are most likely to drift out of the labor force if 
they have no close family ties and responsibilities, if 
they do not have full-time or full-year jobs, and if they 
are recent migrants into an urban ghetto, (b) Blacks 
have experienced great difficulties in attempting to 
move near the new locations of firms that have been 
their major employers, even when the firms in good 
faith offered continued employment. This has contrib- 
uted strongly to a feeling of abandonment by many 
blacks, particularly those with relatively strong, attach- 
ment to certain firms or industries, (c) As services — 
particularly public services — in the black neighbor- 
hood deteriorate, the aging portion of the black com- 
munity feds itself extremely exposed to a kind of 
social chaos. Many tend to withdraw to the relative 
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security of their homes; the result is a marked, de- 
crease in physical mobility, even during the daytime, 
(d) In a time of declining employment in the central 
core of the city, when the proportion of friends and 
acquaintances still employed begins to fall drastically, 
traditional means of securing new employment oppor- 
tunities become less efficient, and it is extremely diffi- 
cult for a minority group member to develop alterna- 
tive means, (e) Although a wide range of public assist- 
ance is available — housing, medical services, senior 
citizen recreational programs, and so forth access to 
these programs depends to a great extent upon such 
things as literacy, personal relationships, and, to some 
extent, chance. As a result, a considerable proportion 
of the older black community, particularly men, who 
are most in need of the services offered by these pro- 
grams, either do not learn of their existence, do not 
know how to go about obtaining the services offered 
by the programs, or are doubtful about their legal 
right to t he m They tend to view waiting lines, for 
example, to senior citizen housing, as being in reality 
subtle screening devices designed to exclude everyone 
but a favored minority, (f) Many of the older mem- 
bers of the blade community feel a sense of neglect 
because attention to the problems of youth deprives 
them of an audience for their problems. Nor can they 
see a way to organize themselves into an effective 
political group, which adds a feeling of political impo- 
fence. 

Completion is scheduled for March 1972- 

5. “The Theory of Manpower.” This study examines 
how an expansion of skills determines an increase in 
the standard of living of the population and how the 
rate at which the “stock of skills” expands is governed 
by the society’s values of orientation, political cohesive- 
ness, economic organization, and human resource cap- 
abilities. 

The study is divided into sections, the first of which 
focuses on economic development, or the macro-supply 
aspect of the theory of manpower. The second section 
examines the micro-supply aspect and stresses specific 
institutions that determine the development of man- 
power— the family, church, schools, the military, and 
employing organizations. This section also explores 
class structure and distribution of income. The last two 
sections point up the processes of the use of or demand 
for h uman resources. The section on macro-demand 
wamrw business expectations, government policy, 
and the effectiveness of the labor market, especially its 



facilitating mechanisms, including job information, 
selection, assignment, and on-the-job training, and 
their relationships in the utilization process. The analy- 
sis in this section also points up the serious costs of a 
loose labor market, stressing the utilization or nonutil- 
ization aspects from the viewpoints of the worker and 
of the employing organizations. The final section the 
micro-demand aspect— explores the process of organi- 
zational affiliation in terms of organizational impera- 
tives: e.g., the nature of the conflict between the needs 
of the organization and those of the individual These 
needs are related to the fundamental problems that 
confront contemporary society. 

The basic analytic matrix involves the evaluation of 
four interacting dynamic systems — values, government, 
economy, and manpower. The analysis shows that the 
rate of improvement in the quality of human life “the 
end of all social action— depends on the articulation 
among these four systems, rather than unilateral in- 
creases in the efficiency of any one system. 

The major thrust of the analysis reflects a concern 
for the policy alternatives facing both developed and 
developing societies. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

6. “Growing Up in a Desegregated Environment 
The Armed Forces were officially desegregated in 1948 
and this study of a sample of more than 800 black and 
white noncommissioned officers in the Air Force and 
of their children was designed to explore the impact of 
this policy. Data from questionnaires distributed in 
1969 and 1970 were analyzed in order to describe the 
experiences, attitudes, and aspirations of these military 
families and compare results for black and white 
fathers and children, as well as for children of mili- 
tarv and civilian families. 

Preliminary findings: The fathers responses indi- 
cated that black NCO’s tend to be in lower grades than 
whites with similar lengths of service and educational 
r attainment. Moreover, more bl.'-ck than white military 
personnel are moonlighting and more wives of the 
former are working. The limited financial resources of 
many of the families may explain the fin d in g that most 
white NCO’s believe that blacks have better chances to 
get in the military than in civilian life while less 

than half of their Hack counterparts agree. 

There was evidence that the younger generation of 
whites is more receptive to integration than their fa- 
thers. On the other hand, although only -a small minority 
of blacks favor all-black schooling, more children than 
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fathers indicated such a preference. The extent of inter* 
racial contacts varied, because many of these families 
lived off base and the children attended local schools 
and used local recreational facilities. 

As a whole, the black youth have high educational 
and occupational goals, although girls have lower aspi- 
rations than boys and white girls have the lowest. Few 
boys of either race plan military careers. 

Completion is scheduled for March 1972. 

7. “Employment Expansion in Suburban Labor 
Markets.” This study combines two studies started sep- 
arately— one under this title and the other previously 

“Quasi-Metropolitan Labor Markets.” The 
purpose of the combined study is to describe and 
conceptualize the process of employment expansion in 
contiguous to central cities and to determine 
labor market implications. Five metropolitan areas of 
different types and sizes— Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, 
New York, and Philadelphia— are being examined, 
principally through interviews with developers, firms 
and government agencies. 

Preliminary findings: Uneven suburban growth has 
had sharply varying impacts on older and newer com- 
munities in these areas. The new interstate highway 
system and a generally improved highway network, 
coupled with rising automobile ownership, have pro- 
duced a major restructuring of labor ma rke ts. More- 
over, the trend to suburbanization appears to have 
been reinforced by new institutional structures, includ- 
ing industrial and office parks and shopping ce n te r s. 
Furthermore, the development of the suburban econ- 
omy depends on labor from outlying areas, bringing 
satellite co mmu nities into the metropolitan system. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

8. “Upgra ding the Blue Collar Worker: The New 
York Experience.” This study evaluates the past expe- 
riences and future potential of training as an instru- 
ment for enhancing the job mobility of selected groups 
of blue-collar workers. The research focuses on five 
industries in New York City' — apparel manufacture, 
food service, health services, local public tra n si t , and 
construction. A review of the occupation J structure of 
each industry is followed by analysis of income data 
drawn from a New York subsample of die Social Secu- 
rity Administration’s continuous work history file for 
workers remaining within esch of the industries for a 
4-year period. Interviews with employers, union repre- 
sentatives, employees, training officials, and trainees 
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are used to analyze the factors which facilitate or 
prevent advancement within die industries. Special at- 
tention is paid to the influence of occupational training 
on worker mobility. 

Preliminary findings: The findings corroborate pre- 
vious studies. The occupational structure is the most 
important determinant of upgrading opportunities, 
which are litde affected by the expansion of formal 
training opportunities, including some tra inin g pro- 
vided at vocational high schools and in Federal pro- 
grams. The relatively informal upgrading practices in 
most industries often reflect racial and sex discrimina- 
tion. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 

9. “The Interface of Work and Welfare.” This study 
examines the New York City welfare caseload with a 
three-fold objective: (1) To identify the particular 
groups with the greatest potential for work and self- 
support; (2) to understand the shifts between employ- 
ment and public assistance; and (3) to analyze the 
impact of the Work Incentive (WIN) Program, under 
the Social Security Act Amendments of 1967, on the 
welfare program to date. 

Utilizing data from the New York City Department 
of Social Services, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare’s Survey of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) caseloads in 11 cities, 
and New York State surveys of characteristics of 
AFDC families and of Home Relief (HR) recipients, 
the present welfare population is being disaggregated, 
in the first instance through a pool-and-flow analysis of 
the individual categories: AFDC, AFDC-Unemployed 
Parent (UP), HR, and Old Age Assistance, Aid to the 
Blind, and Aid to the Disabled. Primary emphasis will 
he placed on die first three categories, which contain 
the bulk of able-bodied working-age and preworkmg- 
age persons. Among adult recipients, distinctions will 
be drawn by age, place of origin, migration, parental 
assistance, number and ages of dependent c hildr en, 
education, training, and work experience. For adoles- 
cent dependents aged 16 and over, who offer the great- 
est potential for future employability, information will , 
he obtained on school history, vocational t raining , and 
work experience. HR and AFDC-UP caseloads will he 
specifically examined for openings, closures, and inter- 
categorical shifts, relative to unemployment and em- 
ployment. At selected centers, the case records of a 
samp le of openings and closures and of recipients whg 
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voluntarily enrolled in the WIN Program will be ana- 
lyzed. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 

10. “Employment Expansion and Metropolitan 
Trade.” This study focuses on the sources of employ- 
ment expansion in metropolitan job markets resulting 
from exports to other metropolitan and nonmetropoli- 
tan centers, import substitutions, and increased local 
for goods and services. Using census data for 
1940, 1950, and 1960 for 31 industrial classifications, 
researchers have analyzed changes in the industrial 
mix of imports and exports, as well as associated 
changes in die composition of employment. The analy- 
sis of trends in the export base (including services as 
well as commodities) and the calculation of its multi- 
plier effect on other aspects of metropolitan output are 
critical new methods for estimating employment pros- 
pects and planning appropriate training programs. 

Preliminary findings: About 75 percent of the varia- 
tions in the rates of employment change among 368 
metropolitan areas are accounted for by differences in 
the export base, counting both direct effects of changes 
on employment in die export sector and the indirect 
effect of the local multiplier. 

It also appears that intennetropolitan trade is ex- 
panding at approximately the same rate as metropoli- 
tan employment, but metropolitan trade with nonme- 
tropolitan areas is declining. The regional patterns of 
trade, employment expansion in trade activity, interre- 
gional and intraregional shift of export activity, and 
die degree of concentration were found to vary consid- 
erably by industry. There was a trend toward increas- 
ing diversification in the local sector; however, over 
half of die employment in exports was in one industry 
category for 145 metropolitan areas. The importance 
i of the process of import substitution was found to 
have increased. 

A high degree of transition is exhibited in the in- 
dustrial composition of metropolitan employment in 
export activity. During the 1950’s, 59 percent of job 
inerts** in export activity were offset by job de- 
creases in other export industries in the same metropo- 
lis. A general upgrading of ma nuf acturing export 
activity and a shifi to the export of services appears to 
be underway. Low-productivity industries have relo- 
cated from large and medium-size metropolitan areas 
to metropolitan areas and nonmetropolitan coun- 
ties. Three-fifths of die job increases in metropolitan 
export activity represent geographical shifts. Changes 



in export activity accounted for a larger share of job 
decreases in the 1950’s (44 percent compared to 26 
percent during the 1940’s) and a smaller share of job 
increases (19 percent compared to 26 percent). 
Completion is scheduled for August 197L 

1.1.09 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 81-09-69-23* 

Aaron B. Nadell, Manpower Development Divi- 
sion, Air Force Homan Resources Laboratory, Air 
Force Systems Command 

Effects of Military Experience on Project 
100,000 Men 

This study seeks to find out die impact of military 
service on young men accepted under the lowered men- 
tal test standards which applied in Project 100,000. 
Information on the experience, including training in 
the militar y and in post-military life, of these so-called 
New Standards men will be compared with data col- 
lected from a control group of men disqualified for 
service on mental test grounds. The stndy is designed 
to yield information that will be useful in assessing 
military manpower procurement policies as well as the 
civilian carryover of mili ta r y tr ainin g. 

The Department of Defense has recently negotiated 
with a new subcontractor for the collection of informa- 
tiftfij and preliminary re s u lt s are to be available iu 
June 1972. Completion of the project is scheduled for 
September 1972. 

1.1.10 EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 
PRINCETON, NJ. 

Contract 81-32-69-03 

Dr. Benjamin Shmberg and Dr. Barbara E sser 

Impact of Licensing on the Supply and Mobility 
of S killed Manpower in Selected Nonprofes- 
sional Occupations 

♦The Veterans Administration is also providing support for 
tht* project. 
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This study is an intensive probe *. i the extent to 
which licensing procedures and requirements restrict 
entry into and mobility within selected nonprofessional 
occupations where manpower shortages have been re- 
ported — plumber, electrician, practical nurse, dental 
hygienist, clinical laboratory technician, barber, and 
cosmetologist The study covers eight States (Ala b a m a, 
Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, New York, Okla- 
homa, and Texas) and 24 municipalities within those 
States. Information is being sought in interviews with 
licensing officials, vocational educators, union officials, 
officers of occupational associations, employers, and 
licensing applicants. Topics to be explored include: 
The stru ct ur e and operations of licensing boards; li- 
censing req uireme nts (e.g~, age, sex, education, train- 
ing, citizenship, and work experience); the examina- 
tion process; communication between licens i ng agen- 
cies and applicants; existing training resources; and 
costs of licensing. 

This research, an outgrowth of a pilot study by one 
of the above researchers, complements another current 
research project (see 1.1.24). Together, die two studies 
are designed to yield information that can be used to 
improve licensing standards and practices, the m a tch 
between vocational preparation and the technical re- 
quirements of licensed jobs, and access to such jobs, 
particularly for disadvantaged workers. The finding s 
of these complementary studies are being combined in 
one report, of which the highlights are reported here. 

Preliminary findings: The researchers found a criti- 
cal need for improved licensing information among 
school counselors and employment service representa- 
tives responsible for assisting jobseekers and among 
the prospective applicants themselves. They attribute 
this need to the wide variations from State to Stale in 
the number and type of licensed jobs and in li c e nsin g 
requirements and board practices, which are not indi- 
cated in inf ormational materials distributed by State 
boards. 

The variations, in turn, were traced to the lack of 
national standards for most of the occupations studied 
and the Stat e boards’ autonomy to establish their own 
rules and regulations and to grant waivers from such 
requirements. The absence of standardized procedures 
uniform requirements was found to impede a li- 
censee’s freedom to move freely throughout die job 
market. 

'With the exception of the national testing program 
in dental hygiene and practical nursing, the research- 
ers found licensing tests varied considerably in the 



quality of questions and degree of difficulty. The un- 
derlying lack of expertise in the development and * cor- 
ing of tests raises serious douots about their effective- 
ness as job skill measures, in the researchers’ opinion. 

Licensure was also found to create barriers to career 
development through fragmentation and specialization 
of job duties, as clearly evidenced in the health field. 
With each licensed job having its own rigid educa- 
tional and training requirements, many workers of 
demonstrated capability cannot move up through the 
experience route — the only realistic alternative for the 
disadvantaged. 

Specific licensing requirements were cited that pose 
entry ba rrie r s to the urban poor and minority groups. 
Many boards were found to be indifferent to the lan- 
guage barriers in the examination process confronting 
applicants who do not speak English. The cost of licen- 
sing — for application and examination fees, transpor- 
tation to teshng sites, and housing and meals during 
the examination not only for applicants but for their 
models in practical examinations — also represented 
hardships for disadvantaged applicants. Moreover, cer- 
tain personal qualifications that were unrelated to job 
performance but required for entry into all licensed 
occupations posed entry barriers to certain urban 
groups. 

The researchers recommended the establishment of a 
national information program jmd development of na- 
tional occupational standards as a means of providing 
immediate improvements within the present licensing 
system. 

Completion of the report is scheduled for September 
1971. 



1.1.11 GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C I 

Contract 81-09-70-02 

Herbert S. Mnt ni, Leonard Zeitz, Stephen B. Ro- 
senberg, In stitu t e of Criminal Law and Proce- 
dure, Georgetown University Law Center 

The Effect of a Criminal Record on Employ- 
ment with State and Local Public Agencies 

This study focused on State and local government 
policies and practices concerning the employment of 
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individuals with criminal records (juvenile sod arrest 
conviction records) and the extent to which they act as 
barriers to these individuals in obtaining public em- 
ployment. 

The researchers reviewed relevant constitutional, sta- 
tutory, and administrative rules and regulations, as 
well as judicial interpretations, of selected political 
jurisdictions— including all 50 States, 310 cities with 
over 50,000 population, 301 counties with over 
100,000 population, and selected multipolitical-juris- 
dictional organizations (such as port authorities, 
public service districts, and p l a nnin g districts) . 

Mail questionnaires were sent to all civil service 
commissions and other important government agencies 
concerning legal requirements and day-to-day practices 
in the hiring of persons with criminal records and 
experience with those employed. Modified mail ques- 
tionnaires were sent to public and private agencies 
concerned with finding employment for those with 
criminal records. Six jurisdictions (cities, counties, or 
States) were selected for intensive investigation of leg- 
islative requirements and administrative practices and 
procedures, both formal and informal, concerning die 
hiring of individuals with criminal records. 

Preliminary findings! The researchers found rather 
widespread lack of policy statements to guide person- 
nel departments in the use of criminal records to 
screen jobseekers as wrl as lack of uniformity in the 
application of existing policies. The investigators also 
found that juvenile records were frequently made 
available to employers, public and private, despite laws 
assuring the confidentiality of those records. The find- 
ings On the effects of arrest records as a barrier to 
employment are expected to raise sub s t anti a l questions. 
The research is also expected to produce recommenda- 
tions on the design and application of a model ex- 
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t Feasibility Study of a Computer-Based Employ- 
ment Information System for the Construction 
Industry 

This exploratory study b attempting to develop a 
com puter-based labor market information system 
which will assist in reducing unemployment and sldD 
shor tag es in the construction industry. Based on an 
intensive analysb of two to four crafts, in c l ud in g those 
that use the exclusive referral or hiring-hall arrange- 
ment, and crafts that use an information network of 
personal contacts 'or hiring, the study will: (1) Exam- 
ine the feasibility of using computers for f ac ilit ating 
movement of men among construction jobs; (2) estab- 
lish the functional requirements of a computer-based 
system; (3) design such a system to a stage short of 
implementation, including design of reporting forms 
and procedures, specification of a data processing sys- 
tem, estimating the cost of the system, and ob taining 
cooperation of affected organizations ; and (4) analyze 
the institutional impediments or objections to a com- 
puterized job-man matching system and seek to de- 
velop an d describe institutional arrangements which 
will facilitate die use of such systems. 

Completion b scheduled for December 1971. 



1.1.13 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 81-23-69-17 

Dr. John T. Dunlop, Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, and Dr. D. Quinn Mills, John F. Ken- 
nedy School of Government 



ptmgement statute. 

Completion b scheduled for Sep temb er 1971. 



Manpower Development and Utilization in the 
Contract Construction Industry 



1.1.12 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 71-25-71-01 

Dr. John T. Dunlop, Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, and Dr. D. Quinn Mills , John F. Ken- 
nedy School of Government 



This comprehensive appraisal of die construction 
industry’s capacity to prepare for projected changes in 
its manpower requirements and effect racial integra- 
tion in die construction trades focuses on the need to 
modernize die industry’ s tr aining system. Problems to 
he explored include die r elationship between seasonal- 
ity an d die continuity of tr aining programs; the costs 
and d«h» needed for developing techniques of man- 
power forecasting and work scheduling to improve the 
use of manpower; the use of labor-management train- 
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ing funds to improve and stabilize industry training 
programs; and informal methods of entry into the 
construction trades for minority workers. Data are 
being collected through: (1) Informal interviews with 
representatives of the contract construction industry, 
b uildin g trades unions. Federal agencies, and the aca- 
demic community; (2) observation and analysis of 
selected training programs; and (3) analysis of statis- 
tics and research s tu di e s. Hie researchers are also ex- 
amining affirmative action programs such as the Bos- 
ton Plan, through which minority group members gain 
entry into building trades unions. 

Completion is scheduled for February 1972. 



1.1,14 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 81-23-70-08 

Dr. Peter B. Doerincer, Department op Econom- 
ics 

Service Employment, Collective Bargaining, and 
the Low-Wace Labor Market 

This study of the forces that determine die charac- 
teristics of jobs and employment in low-income labor 
nrmrlffta tests the premise that instability of employ- 
ment in these markets is the result of a deficiency in 
their employment function rather than in the skill 
training capabilities of individual job holders. The 
study is directed to three major questions: (1) What 
factors affect the quality of work in low-income labor 
markets? (2) What factors influence die transition of 
workers from low-income to high-income labor 
markets? (3) What types of Federal manpower pro- 
grams will most effectively upgrade workers out of die 
low-i ncome labor market or improve die quality and 
warnings potential of low-income work? 

The investigation centers on the relationship be- 
tween collective bargaining and low-wage service em- 
ployment. Collective barg ainin g is thought to exercise 
a positive influence upon compensation, employment 
stability, career opportunities, and equitable supervi- 
sion, and it occurs within the context of broader 
trends in the economy. A major part of the study 
involves an of those economic and legal 



forces which have either assisted or impeded the 
growth of collective bargaining in the service sector. 

The major source of data and contacts is the Service 
Employees International Union (SEIU). Interviews 
are lying conducted with officers and staff of the inter- 
national and local unions, major employers, and staff 
memb ers of employer associations. The union is pro- 
viding on economic conditions, wages, pensions, 
labor force mobility, and composition of membership 
as well as union documents such as convention pro- 
ceedings, newspapers, journals, collective bargaining 
agreements and other nw n* 1 "!* or internal memo- 
randa. Finally, arrangements have been made to exam- 
ine the SEIU-sponsored building service t r a ining pro- 
gram in Washington, D.C, funded by the Manpower 
Administration, and its relationship to the low-income, 
service labor market 

Completion is scheduled for October 1971. 



1.1.15 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 81-11-71-10® 

Dr. John T. Dunlop, Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences 

Students from Disadvantaced Minority Groups 

This project will: (1) Identify modifications which 
are needed to make the Master in Business Adminis tra- 
ti on Program at Harvard more effective in providing 
services to minority students; (2) document modifica- 
tions actually undertaken; and (3) analyze their effec- 
tiveness in promoting the employment of minority 
graduates in careers in business administration. The 
l»«t objective is paramount in efforts to open new 
fields for all qualified personnel, especially for those 
mino rity group members previously denied equal em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The study group consists of minority graduates — 
about 150 to 175 in all — and a control group of gradu- 
ates from Harvard’s more traditional pool oi students. 
Completion is scheduled for June 1974. 

* This project is jointly funded with the UA Office of Edu- 
cation. 
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1.1.16 UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

URBAN A, ILL 

Contract 81-15-69-07 

Dr. Walter H. Franke, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations 

Development of a Model University Human Re- 
sources Procram 

This project was designed to plan a model for a 
human resources program as a guide to the creation of 
university manpower centers. Primarily through work- 
shops, the study attempted to develop an inventory of 
the types of services a university human resources 
program mi ght offer, particularly in development of 
local. State, and regional manpower programs; experi- 
ment with programs for the dissemination of man- 
power information and ideas; and develop tentative 
research areas and designs. 

Preliminary findings: The major activity was the 
staff’s attempts to involve die university in die plan- 
ning and development of manpower tr aining programs 
at the State level, specifically the Cooperative Area 
Manpower Planning System. They participated in the 
gathering and evaluation of information on current 
man power training programs in Illinois and the dis- 
semination of such information to operating manpower 
agencies; conducted evaluative research on o per a t i ng 
manpower programs: worked with other governmental 
agencies concerned with urban problems; and devel- 
oped a graduate curriculum for the training of profes- 
sional personnel for the human resource field- They 
aim attemp ted to initiate university tra inin g for State 
ami local CAMPS administrators. 

They encountered two major problems: (1) Data 
collection and dissemination procedures, where they 
found a lack of feedback from the central statistical 
offices of State agencies to local and regional offices; 
inc onsisten t geographic breakdowns in the data among 
the serviced agencies; minimal exchange of data 
tnftwg the agencies; and inadequate analysis of dat a 
collected. (2) The staffing and operation of State man- 
power agencies, where they suggested that an effective 
gove rnment al-university working relationship required 
that the State develop and adequately staff a central- 
ized agency with the capacity and authority to develop 
the overview function in the manpower area. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.1.17 THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
LEXINGTON, KY. 

Contract 81-19-68-13* 

Dr. F. Ray Marshall, Department of Economics, 
The University of Texas 

Necko Employment nt the South 

This project consists of several studies of the pat- 
terns of employment of Negroes in the South, espe- 
cially their penetration of and occupational distribu- 
tion in major industries. The causes of these patterns 
are being analyzed to proride guides for more effective 
of promoting the employment and upgrading of 
Negroes. The studies cover employment patterns in 
seven southern cities (Atlanta, Birmingham, Houston, 
Louisville, M -mphi*, Miami, and New Orleans) and in 
selected industries (agriculture, the Federal Govern- 
ment, and State and local gove rn ments). Under a sepa- 
rate contract (see LI. 40), additional research is being 
c o nduc ted cm Federal employment and construction 
employment. Major data sources are the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, die Department of 
Labor, the Civil Service Commission, the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and die Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, supplemented by data from local agencies and 
organizations and interviews with spokesmen for these 
institutions. 

The examination of one of the cities, Houston, has 
been completed. It found that blacks in Houston’s 
boo min g economy suffer from h igh unemployment, 
widespread underemployment, and pervasive poverty- 
Very few Negro women were employed in Houston’s 
major industries, and Mack men were vlth e i underrep- 
resented or concentrated in the lowest paying occupa- 
tions or both. Besides overt discrimination, the study 
attributed this situation to the lade of pu bl i c junior 
colleges, de tuc&o school segregation, m adeq uate public 
tr a n sp or t labor unions generally insensi tive to 
civil r ight* goals, and the lade of effective community 
organizations to press for change. Manpower programs 
were found to have been relatively ineffective for open- 
ing better paying jobs to minorities in the Houston 
labor market. 

’The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission ic also 
sup por ti ng this project. 
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The Manpower Administration has initiated several 
remedial measures, either on its own or In cooperation 
with other Federal or State agencies. These include a 
developmental project to place qualified blades in 
higher ranking occupations (see 1.3.07). 

Completion of the entire project is sched ule d for 
December 1971. The Houston study has been pub- 
lished (see 3.1.27), and the other studies are scheduled 
for publication during fiscal year 1972. 



1.1.18 BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
VS. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 81-09-70-19 

Sol Swerdloff, Division or Pbocram Planning and 
Evaluation 

Survey of Occupational Trajnxnc in Industry 

To help fill the gap in information on die training 
activities of the private sector, this pilot project is 
exploring: (1) The lands and quality of training rec- 
ords kept by employers and the ease with which data 
can be retrieved; and (2) the feasibility of a periodic 
pr ogr am whereby employers maintain a 
diary of their current training activities. 

Mail questionnaires are bang sent to a sample of 
about 400 firms drawn from the i cc e nt BLS occupa- 
tional survey in the metalworking industries and 100 
in the decide power and telephone industries. About 
300 interviews are being condu c ted — half to verify 
data reported by mail ami half to test the fe asibil ity of 
periodic collection of data. 

Completion is scheduled for January 1972. 



1.1.19 BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 81-11-71-11 

Jack Altehman, Office of Productivity, Technol- 
ogy, and Growth 

O 

ERLC 



Impact of Government Programs, with Special 
Reference to Grants-In-Aid, on Employment and 
Occupations 

In this project, data on government expenditures for 
calendar year 1970, or fiscal year 1970 or 1971, will 
be analyzed to discern their impact on employment 
and occupations. At each level of government— Fed- 
eral, State, and local— the impact of grants-in-aid will 
be analyzed separately by function. 

After making an inventory of Federal grants-in-aid 
and State grants to local govern m e nt s, die researcher 
will estimate and analyze the employment impacts of 
t hes e expenditures, as wdl as analyze the impacts of a 
rhirnging structure of Federal programs on manpower 
and occupational requirements. This project should 
provide information which is essential for mak in g pro- 
gram and policy decisions more responsive to chang- 
ing needs. 

Comple tion is schednled for Jury 1972. 



1.1.20 BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
UJS. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 81-11-71-16 

Arnold Strasser, Division of General Compensa- 
tion Structures 

A Study of Phtfate Pension Plan Provisions Giving 
R rer to Involuntary Retirement 

Ibis study will examine the n a tur e and the extent of 
private pension plan provisions that may give rise to 
involuntary retirement, thus establishing a framework 
for future studies of the operation of such provisions 
and their impact on workers. The study is bring un- 
dertaken in response to die r eq ui r e ment in section 5 of 
die Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 1967 
die Secretary of Labor investigate possible dis- 
crimination in employment based on age and advise 
the Congress on appropriate legislation. 

Completion is sched u l e d for Dec embe r 1972. 
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1.1.21 BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 81-11-71-18 

Mrs. Sophia C. Travis, Division of Labor Force 
Studies 

Survey of Recent College Graduates 

Because the marked change in the employment situa- 
tion for college graduates has obvious implications for 
planning manpower policies and programs, this study 
is examining job-related problems enco unt e r ed by 
recent graduates in moving from college to careers. In 
the October 1971 Current Population Survey, the Bu- 
reau of the Census will seek information from all 
members of the sample 16 to 34 years old who re- 
ceived degrees from a college or university in 1970 or 
1971 on their jobseeking efforts, the kind of job ob- 
tained or sought and its relationship to field of study, 
and the effect of a loose labor market on future plans 
and attitudes toward work. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is designing the questionnaire and will analyze 
the data. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 



1.1.22 LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Contract 81-20-70-20 

Dr. Theresa R. Shapiro, Division of Business and 
Economic Research 

Negro Construction Craftsmen in a Southern 
Labor Market 

This project consists of two parts. The first phase, 
based on published sources, interviews, and a mail 
questionnaire, is examining the labor market for con- 
struction workers in New Orleans. It is focusing on 
such issues as why there are no Negroes in certain 
craft unions, whether Negroes outside the unions work 
in t hese trades, and what impact the Department of 
Labor’s Apprenticeship Outreach Program has had on 
the composition of segregated local unions. In addi- 



tion, this phase of die project is assessing the extent to 
which the New Orleans labor market is representative 
of the South as a whole. 

In the second phase, interviews with stratified sam- 
ples of Negro and white construction ■workers are ad- 
dressed to such questions as: Does integration equalize 
the work experience of Negro and white members of 
the same local? Do long-integrated and recently inte- 
grated locals differ in this respect? How do segregated 
locals function? Does a large supply of Negro labor 
affect union control over jobs? How does the non- 
union Negro craftsman fare as compared with Negro 
union members of the same craft? 

Completion is scheduled for April 1972. 



1.1.23 MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 71-25-71-02 

Dr. Charles A. Myers, Department of Economics 

Labor Market Information Systems and the Dis- 
advantaged 

This project consists of two related investigations of 
the operation of the labor market as it affects the 
disadvantaged. One is an exploration of the ways m 
which disadvantaged persons gain access to job oppor- 
tunities in the primary labor market — in large organi- 
zations offering steady employment, relatively high 
wages, and the prospect for farther training and ad- 
vancement — in contrast to the casual, low-paid, or 
dead-end jobs available to them in the secondary labor 
ma rket. The second will examine the effectiveness of 
recruitment media used by large firms in the primary 
labor market. 

Questions to be answered include: To what extent 
do large firms use referrals by present employees, 
dfr »»r»t advertising through newspapers, radio, or TV, 
and walk-in applicants? What are the ports of entry 
into their occupational hierarchy ? How much progres- 
sion tak es place from within, by job posting or other 
selected methods? To what extent are entry-level job 
openings filled by referrals from such agencies as 
schools, private employment agencies, the Federal- 
State employment service, and federally financed man- 
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power programs and services (including programs 
under contracts with private sponsors, such as the 
Urban League and Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers) ? Why do officials in these firms use specified 
recruitment channels for different occupational levels 
within the firm? Do these channels differ among 
industries? 

Methods to be used will include participant observa- 
tion, surveys, interviews, and experimental and control 
groups. 

(For other research projects concerning labor mar- 
ket information systems, see 1.1.03, 1.1.06, 1-1-12, 
1.1.25, 1.127, and 1.1.42.) 

Completion is scheduled for June 1973. 



1.1.24 MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 

Contract 81-24-68—15 

Dr. Daniel H. Kruger, School of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations 

Occupational Licensing in Selected States and 
Municipalities: Its Implications for Manpower 
Policy 

This study explores the feasibility of developing sta- 
tistics on: (1) The extent to which licensing affects the 
supply of manpower in nonprofessional occupations; 
and (2) the structure and operations of State, county, 
and municipal licensing authorities. Information is 
gathered from licensing boards and officials in 
Georgia, Michigan, and Ohio on licensing procedures 
and requirements, as well as on the numbers of appli- 
cants, new licensees, renewals, practicing licensees, and 
persons who foil licensing examinations. 

This research, an outgrowth of a pilot study, com- 
plements another current project (see 1-1-10) . To- 
gether, the two studies are designed to yield informa- 
tion that can be used to improve licensing standards 
and practices, the match between vocational prepara- 
tion and the technical requirements of licensed jobs, 
and access to such jobs, particularly for disadvantaged 
workers. The findings of these complementary studies 
are being combined in one report. (See 1-1.10 for 
highlights of the preliminary findings.) 



O 




Completion of the report is scheduled for September 
1971. 



1.1.25 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contract 71-24-70-02 

Dr. Malcolm S. Cohen, Department of Economics 

Planning and Conceptualization of a Labor Mar- 
ket Information System 

This project, one of several being conducted to de- 
velop the comprehensive labor market information sys- 
tem (T .MTS) which the Congress directed the Depart- 
ment of Labor to establish, concerns the generation 
and dissemination of statistics needed by Federal, 
State, and local LMIS users. (Related studies are de- 
scribed in 1.L03, 1.L06, 1.1.12, 1-1-23, 1.L27, and 
1.1.42.) In the first phase of this project, the needs of 
labor market users and the major data bases were 
identified, many segments of the data were set up for 
computer retrieval, and the effectiveness of the data 
bank was evaluated. 

Building on that work, the project has entered its 
second phase in which additional data are being devel- 
oped, a model is Being constructed and tested which 
ran provide answers to various policy questions, and 
users are being trained in the techniques employed and 
uses of the data for area manpower p lannin g. The 
a/tfHtinnal data include the development of new labor 
market indicators, such as information on the interac- 
tion between supply and demand, the determinants of 
job changing, and ways of obtaining information on 
job changing, as well as the expansion and implemen- 
tation of various data bases for' Denver, Detroit, and 
Milwaukee, where some data were obtained in die first 
phase of the project. The model which is being con- 
structed will permit questions to be posed about the 
TnanagemrTit of the employment service; the determi- 
nants of labor supply, labor demand, and job chang- 
ing; and the use of various types of labor m a rk et 
intermediaries in a local labor market. 

All data will be stored in die Michigan Computer 
Center, thus permitting selected users instant access, 
through use of the telephone and computer te rmin a l , to 
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a variety of manpower data useful for policy and 
program decisions. An advisory council of potential 
users will be set up to test the efficacy of die model, 
seminars will be held for users, and full documentation 
prepared to make the model usable by others. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1973. 



1.1.26 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contract 81— 24— 68— 33 7 

Dr. Jerald G. Bachman, Survey Research Center 
Youth in Transition 

This longitudinal project investigates three basic 
questions: (1) To what extent do differences in the 
behavior of boys in school, at work, and unemployed 
reflect established differences in background, attitudes 
and motives, and/or different environments? (2) Do 
differences in school environment have an observable 
effect on the boys’ education and social adjustment? 
(3) Why do boys leave school before graduation, and 
what happens to them when they enter die labor 
market? 

The study group consists of boys who were in die 
10th grade in 1966 in about 100 schools that make up: 

(1) A probability sample of the Nation’s schools; and 

(2) a small discretionary sample of schools with spe- 
cial characteristics (for example, vocational schools or 
schools with Elementary-Secondary Education Act tide 
I funds). An initial sample of over 2,500 boys was 
interviewed in the fall of 1966; over 2/100 of diem 
were reinterviewed in the spring of 1968; nearly 2,100 
again in the spring of 1969; and nearly 1,800 in the 
late spring and early summer of 1970. Data are being 
gathered from the boys through personal interviews 
and group-administered tests and questionnaires, and 
information about school organization and environ- 
ment is being obtained from principals, counselors, 
and teachers through self-administered questionnaires. 

Preliminary findings: By the 1969 survey, more 
than 200 of the boys had dropped out and remained 
out cf schooL The most frequent reason given for 



having dropped out, whether temporarily or perma- 
nently, was some aspect of die school environment, 
school personnel, or both. Dropouts were found to be 
lower than average in school ability, reading skills , 
and the like. A matched group of “stay-ins” from the 
same schools and the same socioeconomic levels were 
also below average. Although the differences here were 
much smaller, the data nevertheless confirmed that 
dropping out is related to academic ability, after con- 
trolling for important aspects of school and family 
environment. Both before and after dropping out, drop- 
outs reported consistently higher levels of delin- 
quency than the matched group of students who stayed 
in schooL 

Two volumes of the report on the study have been 
published ( Youth in Transition: Volume I — Blue- 
print for a Longitudinal Study of Adolescent Boys 
and The Impact of Family Background and Intel- 
ligence on 10th Grade Boys ) , and a third is scheduled 
for completion late in 1971. A special report dealing 
with vocational education and guidance is scheduled 
for completion in the autumn of 1971. 



1.1.27 NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH, INC 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 71-36-71-03 

Dr. Samuel S. Bowles, Richard Edwards, David 
Gordon, Michael Reich 

Implications of Labor Market Stratification for 
the Labor Market Information System 

In the light of recent research suggesting the exis- 
tence of two labor markets — a primary, high-wage, 
stable-employment market and a secondary, low-wage, 
unstable-employment market— this project seeks firmer 
knowledge of labor market stratification and what this 
may imply for die design and operation of a labor 
market information system (see 1.1.03, 1.1.06, 1-1-12, 
1.1.23, 1.125, and 1-L42). Using data from a variety 
of sources, including the Urban Employment Surveys 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the longitudinal 
studies of labor market behavior by The Ohio State 
University (see 1.131), and historical case studies of 
local labor markets, this project will test a variety of 



7 The Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare :s providing major support for this study. 
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hypotheses about the boundaries, characteristics, and 
evolution of stratification in the labor market. 
Completion is scheduled for March 1973. 



1.1.28 NATIONAL MANPOWER POLICY 
TASK FORCE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 81— 11— 71-09 8 

Dr. Sab A. Levitan 

Manpower Research and the Formation of Man- 
power Policy 

Working closely with Government and the research 
community, the National Manpower P olicy Task Force 
is reviewing current manpower information and assess- 
ing it in relation to the need for new and changing 
manpower policies, programs, and research. Special 
papers and reports are being prepared on priority 
policy issues. 

This project extends through January 1973. 



1.1.29 NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 81-09-70-16 

Dr. Leonard A. Lecht, Center for Priority Analy- 
sis 

Manpower Implications of New Legislation and 
New Federal Programs 

This project is analyzing the implications for em- 
ployment and manpower of new or proposed Federal 
legislation and programs in four separate studies: (1) 
The Family Assistance Plan: Its Impact Upon the 
State Employment Services, (2) Manpower Needs in 
State and Local Public Safety Activities: The Impact 
of Federal Programs, (3) Toward Developing Rela- 
tionships Between State and Local Government Pro- 
grams and Federal Policies and Grants, and (4) The 

* Formerly 81-09-66-^31. 



Conversion of Engineering Skills for Use in the Health 
Industry. The first two, which have been completed, 
are s ummar ized below, along with brief s umma ries of 
the third and fourth, which are still in progress. 

1. The Family Assistance Plan: Its Impact Upon 
the State Employment Services , by Morris Cobern. 
This project analyzed the potential manpower implica- 
tions of legislation such as the Family Assistance Plan 
(FAP) which was proposed in 1970. Projections for 
1975 were made of the expected number of FAP 
clients in each State who would be required to register 
with the State employment service (ES) systems, as 
well as estimates of the impact of the increased work- 
load on the ES manpower requirements. In addition, 
projections were prepared of ES regular workloads 
and job openings which would result from turnover. 

The study found that while potential FAP clients 
would represent a small portion of the ES clients, their 
need for intensive services would occupy a dispropor- 
tionate number of ES workers and thus require a 
substantial increase in ES employment levels. Alto- 
gether, legislation such as the Family Assistance Plan, 
expected growth in other workloads, and recent rates 
of attrition would likely generate more than 19,000 job 
openings annually in the State employment services 
during the early 1970’s. Some of these new workers 
could be members of the disadvantaged groups the 
Family Assistance Plan was designed to assist. 

2. Manpower Needs in State and Local Public Safety 
Activities: The Impact of Federal Programs , by 
Morris Cobern. This study analyzed the implications 
of new Federal programs and legislation on manpower 
requirements in law enforcement and cri min al justice. 
Projections of manpower needs for the various compo- 
nents of the law enforcement-criminal justice-correc- 
tions system were made to 1975, taking into account 
possible changes in technology, employment practices, 
and the increasing recognition of the need for reorien- 
tation of the system. 

The study found that in the first half of the 1970’s, 
Stele and local police departments, correctional institu- 
tions, and probation-parole agencies would need over 
75,000 workers annually to meet growth and replace- 
ment needs. A greater emphasis on efficiency and reha- 
bilitation in crime reduction activities could generate 
more job openings for nonuniformed workers, such as 
meter maids, clerical workers, computer workers, 
teachers, social workers, and service workers than for 
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uniformed personnel About half of these jobs would 
not require stringent physical and other qualifications. 

The report also concluded that there is an urgent 
need to evaluate the entire criminal justice system — 
the police, the courts, the probation-parole activities, 
and the correctional institutions — as a whole, since 
unbalanced growth in one part of the system may 
exacerbate problems in other parts of the system. 

3. “Toward Developing Relationships Between State 
and Local Government Programs and Federal Policies 
and Grants.” This study is attempting to identify 
priorities for further research to determine the impact 
of Federal grants-in-aid or revenue sharing upon the 
employment configurations of State and local govern- 
ments. The impact of Federal activities in selected 
States and localities is being examined and the occupa- 
tional needs these activities have generated are being 
compared with the occupational patterns for the entire 
government program. Projections are underway of 
State and local government employment for each pro- 
gram area based on estimates of future workloads and 
trends in the quality and scope of services. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 

4. “The Conversion of Engineering Skills for Use in 
the Health Industry ” This study is analyzing die po- 
tentials of the health industry to provide jobs for un- 
employed defense- and space-related engineers and sci- 
entists. The work-related characteristics of unemployed 
engineers are being compared with those of engineers 
and related workers — such as systems analysts, opera- 
tions researchers, and administrative workers — in die 
health industry. The number of employment opportuni- 
ties for such workers and the total supply from all 
sources are being estimated to assess potential oppor- 
tunities for engineers from defense production and 
space activities. Recommendations are being formu- 
lated to tap this market for the engineers’ talents and 
help them adapt to its needs. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1971. 



1.1.30 NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 31-34-69-16 

Dr. David Rogers, Graduate School of Business 
Administration 



Interorganizational Relations and Inner-City 
Manpower Programs 

This is a pilot effort to develop a set of propositions 
about how particular organizational forms and interor- 
ganizational relations affect the delivery systems of in- 
ner-city manpower programs for die disadvantaged. It 
extends an exploratory study by the researcher (see 
3.1.16). Case studies of program administration in 
New York, Cleveland, and Philadelphia are being used 
to: (1) Identify and analyze the most successful and 
unsuccessful organizational relationships within and 
between various manpower agencies and between such 
agencies and other political and social agencies also 
concerned with the delivery of manpower services; (2) 
to develop indicators characterizing such relation- 
ships; and (3) to develop model designs for man- 
power programs in urban areas. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1971. 

1.1.31 THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO and 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contracts 81-37-69-15, 81-37—70-18 9 

Dr. Herbert S. Parnes, Center for Human Re- 
sources Resear ch, The Ohio State University; and 
Demographic Surveys Division, Bureau of the 
Census 

National Longitudinal Studies of the Labor 
Force Behavior of National Samples of Men 
(45-59), Women (30-44), and Male and Female 
Youth (14r-24) 

This study is probing the relationship among factors 
tW infln mM- the work behavior and experience of 
four groups: Young men and women, aged 14 to 24; 
Tiym, aged 45 to 59; and women, aged 30 to 44. 
Whereas available data single out some important cor- 
relates of the job difficulties of these groups (for ex- 
ample, inadequate education), the present study fo- 
cuses on the interaction among economic, sociological. 



•Formerly 91-37— 68— 21, 81—08—38, and 81—34—28. 
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and psychological variables that permit some members 
of a given age-education-occupation group to have sat- 
isfactory work experiences while others do not. The 
completed study will constitute a comprehensive body 
of data on labor mobility for die above segments of 
the labor force. 

This study contemplates six consecutive surveys 
(mostly by interview) of each group at 1-year inter- 
vals, except for the older groups of men and women in 
1970. The initial surveys were conducted in 1966 for 
both groups of men, in 1967 for the women aged 30 to 
44, and in 1968 for the women aged 14 to 24. The 
Bureau of die Census draws the samples and collects 
and tabulates the data. 10 Ohio State prepares the 
data-collection schedules, plans the tabulations, ana- 
lyzes the results, prepares reports on the annual sur- 
veys, and will write a final comprehensive report for 
each group. 

Seventeen annual surveys have been conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census: Five for the young men and 
four for each of the other groups. 

All of the annual reports on this study are being 
reproduced as Manpower Research Monographs. The 
seven received this far are listed as items 3.1.62 
through 3.1.65. The three reports received during 
fiscal year 1971 are summarized in item 2.1.11 ; those 
completed during fiscal years 1969 and 1970 were 
summarized in Manpower Research Projects for those 
years. 



1.1.32 OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED 
SCIENCE, RESEARCH FOUNDA- 
TION 

STILLWATER, OKLA. 

Contract 81-38-69-19 

Dr. David W. Stevens, School of Business and Pub- 
lic Administration, University of Missouri-Co- 
lumbia 

The Effects of Supplemental Labor Market In- 
formation in Encouraging Self-Initiated Job Find- 
ing 



» Data tapes from this study are available at cost from die 
Demographic Surveys Division of the Bureau of the Census. 



An outgrowth of an earlier research project (see 
3.1.66), this study explored whether registrants at 
public employment offices who are provided with sup- 
plemental labor ma-ket information will more often 
find jobs on their own and what personal characteris- 
tics are associated with success in using the informa- 
tion. The study also worked out detailed procedures to 
adapt successful experimental methods for use in nor- 
mal operations throughout the public employment 
service. 

Each registrant in an experimental group was given 
a special package of services and information ; for 
example, a job search plan, counseling on jobseeking 
techniques and job-finding strategy, and information 
on employers who had previously hired workers with 
ctmilaT- experience and skills. Members of both the 
experimental group and a control group of registrants 
r ece iving only standard services were interviewed to 
obtain the following data: Use of information by re- 
cipients and any others; number of employer contacts 
made; duration of unemployment after registration; 
sources of other information used; source of informa- 
tion leading to employment; earnings in the job se- 
cured; and stability of postregistration employment. 
Information on receptivity to the approach was ob- 
tained from participants, employment service person- 
nel, and selected employers. 

Preliminary findings: Negroes- who received the sup- 
plemental labor market information package were 
more successful in finding jobs than their counterparts 
in the control group. In fact, the experimental group 
more often made personal contact with employers 
listed in the supplemental information than with those 
they were referred to for known job openings. This 
suggests a need for further research into the referral 
process, the researcher concluded. 

He also found a need for an incentive scheme that 
will persuade local employment office staff to work 
toward new goals, if the local office operation is to 
become more than a niche-filling activity. 

The report is expected in September 1971. 



1.1.33 OPTOMETRIC CENTER OF NEW 
YORK 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 



Contract 81-34-70-11 
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Dr. Alden H. Haffner 

A Study of the Present Utilization and Projected 
Need for Paraprofessional Personnel in Optome- 
try 

As a basis for providing meaningful job opportuni- 
ties for the disadvantaged in health occupations, this 
study has investigated the current number, duties, edu- 
cation and training of ancillary optometric personnel 
and the projected need for such employees. The study 
further determined the type of formal training pro- 
gram required to meet the increased public demand 
for quality vision care and create career ladders for 
technical occupations in optometry. 

A stratified sample of the Nation’s practicing optom- 
etrists was surveyed by mailed questionnaires. Ques- 
tions covered the present and potential utilization of 
ancillary optometric personnel and the relation of spe- 
cific job tasks to requisite levels of education and 
training and capacity for independent action. This in- 
formation should permit the grouping of job tasks into 
various job descriptions. 

Preliminary findings: It was found that many optom- 
etrists currently use assistants in their practice, but 
these assis tan ts most often work at routine office jobs 
rather than perform technical services. Optometrists 
generally agreed with the need for increased use of 
optometric assistants for a number of technical jobs, 
assuming that the assisting personnel would be appro- 
priately trained. However, no such tr ainin g has yet 
been established, just as there is no system of formal 
recognition and systematic utilization of technical op- 
tometric assistants . Accordingly, the researcher recom- 
mended that formal training programs be developed to 
open new technical careers in optometry. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 

1.1*34 THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY 

UNIVERSITY PARK, PA* 

Contract 81^40-70-06 

Dr. Look Levine and John EL Norton, Institute 
for Research on Human Resources 

Simulated Urban Area Manpower Data System 
for Manpower Program Planning and Manage- 



This project seeks to conceptualize a central coordi- 
nated manpower information system for an urban area 
by using data contained in the operating records of, or 
derived from the services rendered by, local human 
resource and manpower agencies. The major purposes 
to which the information system is directed are man- 
power program planning; identification and analysis 
of manpower services and operations; management 
and supervision of manpower staff resources and facil- 
ities; evaluation of performance; and budget manage- 
ment, including development of budget requirement 
and cost-effectiveness analyses. 

The project is intended to yield a comprehensive 
body of information on the design, structure, content, 
and technology of a central manpower data bank. It is 
expected to assess the feasibility of such a program 
through investigation of the possible acceptance cf and 
participation in a central manpower data bank by local 
agencies and through testing common definitions, sim- 
ulated reporting forms, instructions, and schedules. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 



1.1.35 UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Contract 81-42-71-02 

Dr. Herbert R. Northrup, Industrial Research 
Unit 

Upgrading Laborers in Pulp and Paper Muxs 
Through Training 

This study of voluntary programs in the southern 
paper and pulp industry to train middle-aged and 
older Black laborers to enter lines of progression lead- 
ing to skilled jobs covers ihe programs cf the Conti- 
nental Can Co., Hodge, La.; Georgia Kraft Co., Rome 
and Macon, Ga.; and Scott Paper Co., Mobile, Ala- For 
each of the three companies, the researcher is studying 
die prog ram ’s curriculum, methodology, records, and 
performance. Site visits will be made and procedures 
have been set up for the regular measurement, observa- 
tion, and examination of the programs and the ex- 
perience of the participants (especially promotions 
achieved). Information is also Being obtained on the 
programs' impact on the community, white employees, 
and managerial attitudes. 
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The merits of each program will be assessed to 
determine which types and approaches have produced 
the best results, under what conditions and why, and 
which might be generally applicable to upgrading 
workers in low-paying, dead-end jobs. It is hoped that 
characteristics of a model upgrad in g program can be 
specified. 

Completion is scheduled for August 197L 



1.1.36 RECRUITING MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS, INC 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 81-36-71-07 

Evelyn S. Freeman 

A Study of Black Male Professionals in Industry 

The objective of this study is to analyze problems 
confronting black professionals in industry as a basis 
for developing and promoting programs in government 
and industry to make full use of their skills. 

lu interviews with 500 black male professionals with 
industrial experience, the researchers will review their 
careers and analyze their progress and t heir attitudes 
toward the industrial system. For a sample of about 
100 of the men, immediate supervisors, subordinates, 
and coworkers will be interviewed to obtain informa- 
tion on their attitudes toward, and evaluation of, the 
men’s background, work performance, and work rela- 
tionships. 

Completion is scheduled for November 1971. 



1.1.37 SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
CARBOND ALE, ILL. 

Contract 89-17-71-03 

Charles V. Matthews and Dr. Richahd Swanson, 
Center for the Study of Chime, Delinquency and 
Corrections 

Study of Adequacy of Prisoner Work-Release 
Law and Related Regulations ~ - Practices Facil- 
itating Wider Use by Inmates of Community- 
Based Manpower Programs 



Information on State laws, experiences, problems, 
and practical remedies concerning prisoner release for 
participation in employment and public manpower 
training programs located outside prisons will be gath- 
ered in this project. Its objectives are to: (1) Deter- 
mine, for States with prisoner work-release laws, (a) 
the nature and extent of inmate participation under 
such provisions over the past 3 years in community- 
based employment, job-training, and educational pro- 
grams and (b) the specific provisions of such laws 
which may hinder such participation; (2) analyze, for 
States without work-release laws, whether and how in- 
mates have been permitted to participate in communi- 
ty-based employment and job training programs; and 
(3) assess the extent to which Federal Executive Order 
No. 325(a), which prohibits the employment of pris- 
oners in performance of a Government contract, has 
hindered the establishment of needed programs of job 
training and placement for work-release prisoners. 

In addition to die detailed legislative analysis, the 
researcher will survey the administrators of, and par- 
ticipants in, work-release programs at various levels; 
analyze community-based manpower programs which 
can serve work-release primers; and review the litera- 
ture on work and education release practices. 

The project is expected to produce a model State 
work-release law. Including administrative policies and 
regulations; recommend strategies to increase partici- 
pation in work-release programs by agencies and 
clients; and propose remedies for problems encoun- 
tered by manpower programs which serve offenders in 
work-release status. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1972. 

1.1.38 TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 

PHILADELPHIA . ?A. 

Contract 81-40-69-20 

Dr. Kenneth McLennan and Dr. Paul Seidenstat, 
Department of Economics 

Employment Implications of Firms Entering and 
Leaving An Urban Labor Market 

This project investigated She effects of bus i ness 
movement into, out of, and within Philadelphia cm 
employment — particularly on access to job opportuni- 
ties by inner-city residents — by occupation, type, and 
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characteristics of industry in low-income and high-in- 
come sectors of the area. The occupational characteris- 
tics ox employees in the ghetto, other sections of the 
city, and the suburbs were compared. The study also 
analyzed the geographic concentration of employment 
by industry in relation to residence of workers and 
commutation patterns, and factors affecting locational 
choice of business and industrial firms. 

Data were obtained from firms which, during 1967 : 
(1) Entered or left the central city; (2) changed loca- 
tion within the central city; and (3) entered or left a 
suburban county within the Philadelphia area. In addi- 
tion, 1968 employment data for all firms located 
within the city were analyzed by location and industry. 

Preliminary findings: Philadelphia gained 4,000 
jobs from the shifting of businesses into and out of the 
city in 1967, and the gains benefited nonghetto areas 
more than ghetto sections- North P hila delphia, the 
largest ghetto area, lost employment, particularly in 
manufacturing. 

Most firms involved in the shifts were in wholesale 
and retail trade. There were, however, notable overall 
losses in machinery and chemicals, leather, textiles, 
and apparels, but gains were made in small-scale spe- 
cialized firms in such industries as electrical machi- 
nery, food products, and trade. 

Firms entering and leaving were about the s ame size 
except in manufacturing, where larger firms were leav- 
ing and smaller ones entering. A surprisingly large 
proportion of entry and exit firms were family-type 
businesses which did not employ s ignifi cant n umb ers 
of workers. 

A major finding is that job opportunities were con- 
centrated within the central core of the city, so that 
ghetto residents lived close to a substantial proportion 
of city jobs. However, for some of those who relied on 
public transportation to work, isolation from major 
transit routes was a problem that needs further study - 

The findings confirmed other evidence that low-in- 
come sections of cities do not attract new or expanding 
firms in most industries. Tax policies, transportation 
costs, the local labor market, the existence of exte rna l 
economies, and the availability and cost of sites are 
usually disadvantageous in ghetto areas compared with 
other potential locations. Hence, direct assistance 
which would encourage new businesses to move to the 
central core of a city or attempt to retain those already 
in this area must counteract powerful economic forces. 
Moreover, unless some conditions are attached to as- 
sistance programs, there is no assurance that they will 



reduce unemployment among central-city residents, 
since many businesses in low-income neighborhoods 
rely on outside sources of labor. To reduce ghetto 
unemployment, a selective policy which concentrates 
on assistance to companies willing to invest in employ- 
ment and tr aining of disadvantaged workers, similar to 
the JOBS Program, would have possibilities of success, 
in the researchers’ opinion. Furthermore, they recom- 
mended that attempts to develop more minority group 
entrepreneurs should also encourage them to start their 
new businesses in sections of the city which present the 
greatest opportunities, not just in the ghetto. 

The report is expected in August 1971. 



1.1.39 TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE STATION, TEX. 

Contract 81-46-68-16 

Dr. Paul Miller, Department of Economics, 
School of Business Administration, Wright State 
University, Dayton, Ohio 

The Role of Farm Labor Market Institutions in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas 

This study analyzed the employment patterns of 
farm labor in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, 
where there is a decreasing demand for unskille d farm 
labor, increasing mechanization, an uncertain supply 
of trained agricultural technicians, a high proportion 
of generally unskilled minority group members (pri- 
marily Mexican Americans), and relatively heavy de- 
pendence on farm employment. Attempts will be made 
to identify and determine the causes of the farm labor 
force’s unemployment, underemployment, and mobil- 
ity and to isolate factors — particularly those relaxed to 
labor market institutions — hindering job market ad- 
justments. The study also considers problems resulting 
frrun the migration of farmworkers from the Valley to 
other parts of the country for seasonal farm employ- 
ment. 

Information has been obtained from a sample of 
present and former farmworkers; crewleaders and em- 
ployers; and co mmuni ty, business, labor, and govem- 
_nent leaders. 

Preliminary findings: The typical male household 
head, the primary breadwinner in the family, was over 
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45 years of age, bom in Mexico, and employed in 
agriculture most of bis life. In 1969, be pieced to- 
gether 32 weeks of work in the course of the year, at a 
series c: :;*m '•> ; n the Valley and elsewhere, for 

annual earnings of only about $1,800. (Female house- 
hold heads averaged only $1,000.) Most f am i lies were 
large, and wives and children were expected to work in 
the fields. The combined income of all family members 
averaged less than $3,350. The average male household 
head was unemployed for 12 weeks out of the year and 
out of the labor force entirely for appro ximately 8 
weeks. 

Beca irse of the necessity to migrate for substantial 
portions of the year, the role of the employment serv- 
ice in organizing the farm labor ma r k e t was impor- 
tant, but crew leaders and labor contractors performed 
as market intermediaries in ass e m bling crews and ar- 
ranging work itineraries. But with opportunities for 
seasonal farm work becoming less plentiful, and -with 
the workers’ capacity for adjusting to other occupa- 
tions limited by language and other handicaps, the 
outlook for even intermittent employment was re- 
garded as questionable. 

The report is expected in August 1971. 



1.1.40 THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AUSTIN, TEX. 



Contract 81 - 46 - 70-24 



Dr. F. Ray Matkstat-t., Department of Economics 



Negro Employment in the South: The Federal 
Service and the Construction Industry 

This two-part study expands the researcher’s study 
of N egr o employment patterns in die South (see 
1.1.17) . The first component of the present study is an 
examination of patterns of Negro employment in the 
Federal Service in 13 States and 25 metropolitan areas 
of the South; the second, a pilot e xamin ation of pat- 
terns of employment among Negro construction con- 
tractors in two southern cities — Atlanta, Ga^ and 
Houston, Tex. 

The Federal Service study is adding to the informa- 
ion obtained in the earlier study the 1969 data now 
available from the Civil Service Commission and col- 
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lecting more detailed information through field inter- 
views. 

The construction industry study is des i g n ed to deter- 
mine the feasibility of a larger scale study. In the 
initial effort, approximately 100 interviews are being 
conducted in Houston and A tl a n t a with selected civil 
rights and union leaders, Negro and white contractors, 
and others with construction in d u st r y experience to 
explore such areas as patterns of employment and 
training of black journeymen, the role of black con- 
tractors in various sectors of the industry, and die 
experience and attitudes of black apprentices and help- 
ers. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.1.41 TRANSCENTURY CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 81-11-71-08 

David S. North 

Alien Workers: A Study of the Labor Certifica- 
tion Program 

This study is an examination of the Department of 
Labor’s alien labor certification program. Information 
is being obtained by interviewing persons who have 
worked with the program, reviewing the existing litera- 
ture, and analyzing statistical and other available data 
relating to immigration into the United S t a t es. 
Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.1.42 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS. 

Contract 71-53-70-01 

Dr. George P. Huber, Department of Business 
and Industrial Engineering 

Job Bank: A Case Study of a Manpower Program 

This study focuses on the job bank, which is an 
integral part of die comprehensive labor market infar- 
mati on system the Department of Labor is required tn 
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establish under section 106 of the 1968 amendments to 
the Manpower Development and Training Act (see # 
1.1.08, 1.1.06, 1.1.12, 1.1.23, 1.1.25, and 1.1.27). Job 
bank is a computer-assisted system of job-order devel- 
opment, distribution, and control now in use in se- 
lected offices of the public employment service. The 
system provides all counselors and placement inter- 
viewers in the State employment service and cooperat- 
ing agencies within a given metropolitan area with 
daily listings of job openings known to the employ- 
ment service or these agencies. 

The purpose of this research is to collect and ana- 
lyze performance data pertaining to the job bank pro- 
gram and to assess their implications for the decision- 
making process and the direction and structure of the 
program. The data being gathered reflect the effects 
and distinguishing characteristics of individual job 
banks. In addition, the researcher is feeding back his 
findings to job bank administrators and analyzing the 
manner in which this feedback affects decisions by the 
administrators. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1972. 

1.1.43 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS. 

Contract 81-55-71-04 



Dr. Gerald G. Somers, Center tor Studies in Vo- 
cational and Technical Education 

Traininc and Skill Acquisition: A Pilot Case 
Study 

In study, training activities within a single large 
machine-tool plant are being analyzed in detail. The 
objectives are: (1) To document the extent, character, 
and cost of training within one company; (2) to deter- 
mine the relative significance of on-the-job training, 
vocational education, manpower programs, lea ra mg- 
by -doing, and other forms of skill acquisition; (3) to 
compare the accuracy of data on training obtained 
from employees with data obtained from company rec- 
ords; (4) to ascertain whether employee recall on 
training diff ers when surveyed by mail questi onnair e 
or through interviews; and (5) to provide workable 
definitions of training activities for use in future sur- 
veys and analyses of private tra ining , as a by-product 
of the research. 

Data are being collected from company personnel 
records, from officials and employees (both present 
and former), and from union representatives and com- 
munity organizations by questionnaire and interview. 

Well into the project, the firm unexpectedly an- 
nounced its decision to shut down its operations on 
March 31, 1971. This development added a new di- 
mension to the study: The usefulness of the company’s 
training to workers when they leave the company. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 
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1.2.01 BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Contract 51-23-70-04 

Dr. Robert Chin, Human Relations Center 

Impact of Employment of Disadvantaged on In- 
dustrial Organizations 

This project is investigating the effects of employ- 
ment programs for the disadvantaged on two different 
types of organizations — a manufacturer and a service 
company. The ways in which companies attempt to 
deal with these new workers, the intra-organizational 
processes which occur in this adaptation process, and 
die perception of these changes by various people in 
the company are being examined. Data are being gath- 
ered largely through individual and group interviews, 
supplemented by questionnaires. The findings, inte- 
grated with existing knowledge about the social psy- 
chology of organizations, will be used to delineate the 
nature and solution of some of the problems associated 
with employing the disadvantaged and to derive hy- 
potheses for later empirical testing. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.2.02 BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 

Contract 51-25-71-03 

Da. Leonard J. Hausman, Florence Heller Gradu- 
ate School for Advanced Studies m Social Wel- 
fare 



n Requests for information concerning these c o n tr acts should 
be directed to the researchers. 



Determining Priorities Amonc and Services for 
Assistance Recipients Under the Manpower Com- 
ponents of the Work Incentive (WIN) Program 
and the Family Assistance Plan (FAP) 

The primary objectives of this project are to: (1) 
Establish priorities for the use of scarce manpower 
res o u r ces to serve WIN or FAP recipients; and (2) 
develop guidelines that will aid in determining which 
recipients ought to get what se rvi ce s under WIN or 
FAP. 

A cross-disciplinary team of resea rc h ers wifl meet to 
specify the major issues involved in planning the deliv- 
ery of manpower services to welfare recipients. Indi- 
vidual team members will then deal with sel ec ted is- 
sues according to their areas of expertise (e^, fore- 
casting and projections or measurement of employ- 
ment potential), study available literature and data, 
and interview a limited number of WIN administrators 
about c ur re n t methods of determining service p ac k ag es 
for WIN recipients. 

Completion is scheduled for November 1972. 



1.2.03 BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 

Contract 51-25—71-05 

Dr. Leoiukv J. Hausman, Florence Hkt.t.er Gradu- 
ate School for Advanced Studies m Social Wel- 
fare 

Some Aggrecative Effects of Manpower Pro- 
crams on Lonc-Run Economic Growth and on 
Short-Run Fluctuations in Employment 

The primary objectives of this study are to: (1) 
Investigate whether manpower programs alter long-run 
trends in economic output and its distribution; and 
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(2) wairiins how manpower programs alter the short- 
run response of employment to changes in output for 
various occupational groups and at different stages of 
the economic cycle. 

For the first part of the study, the principal question 
is the ease with which producers can substitute one 
factor of production for another (for * ample, workers 
of higher skill for workers of lower skill) - since the 
ease of substitution determines . hat effect adding 
units of one factor relative to the others will have on 
output and on the distribution of earnings among the 
factors. A production function for the economy as a 
whole and for the nonagriculturai sector will he cote- 
mated, using data on employment by broad occupa- 
tional groups, on the capital stock, and on capacity 
output (actual output adjusted for the unemployment 
rate), with varying assumptions about the rate of tech- 
nological change. From these estimates, the researcher 
will predict the effects on output of additional workers 
of different skill levels trained under manpower pro- 
grams and identify broad occupational categories 
where diminishing returns from additional workers 
would limi t the opportunities for expanded training. 

In the second part of the study, a model will be 
developed to analyze the effects of given changes in the 
output on the employment of various kinds of workers 
(unskilled, skilled, and white-collar). Account will be 
taken of the costs associated with reducing or expand- 
ing employment (severance pay, overtime, or training, 
for example) for the different groups of workers and 
the relationship of those costs to the timing and size of 
the changes in employment. The investigation of the 
effects of manpower programs on employment stability 
will seek to determine how they change the various 
costs and how the costs, and hence the effects, differ at 
different stages of the business cycle. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1972. 



This study investigated the “work orientations of 
welfare recipients, as defined by: (1) Individual goals 
in life and work; (2) beliefs about how these goals 
will be attained; (3) attitudes toward work; and (4) 
expressed intentions to work. Data for the study were 
obtained primarily through interviews with approxi- 
mately 3,000 WIN trainees, and almost 500 WIN staff 
members and personnel of the public employment serv- 
ice. Several hundred middle-class urban families were 
also interviewed about their work orientations. 

Preliminary findings: The WIN staff was found to 
have systematically underestimated the positive work 
orientation of WIN trainees. There was no indication 
that WIN trainees reject the American “work ethic” 
any more or less than members of the regular work 
force. 

Most WIN enreliees felt quite insecure about their 
ability to achieve job success, and this feeling was 
exacerbated when the job they expected to get upon 
completion of their training failed to materialize. The 
researcher concluded that a manpower training pro- 
gram that cannot deliver an adequate job following 
training may be doing the trainee more psychological 
damage than if it had not enrolled him at alL 

Teenagers were found to have different orientations 
toward work than adults and tended to cluster with 
their peers. Therefore, the researcher recommended 
consideration of programs developed on a peer-group, 
rather than an individual, basis. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971, 



1.2.05 THE BUREAU OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH, INC. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 



1.2.04 THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 51-09-69-02 

Dr. Leonard H. Goodwin 

The Work Orientations of Welfare Recipients 
Participating in and Eligible for the Work Incen- 
tive (WIN) Program 

O 
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Contract 51-09-70-02 

Dr. Leonard H. Goodman and Mrs. Laure M. Sharp 

Employment Co n t ex ts and Disadvantaged Work- 
ers 

This study focused on the processes by which per- 
sons completing training in the Work Incentive 
(WIN) Program are absorbed into employment in 
order to recommend ways of facili t a t ing the Integra* 
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tion of such employees. The study investigated: (1) 
The norms and expectations which regulate the em- 
ployee role — such as punctuality, attendance, relation- 
ships with others, and productivity; (2) the limits of 
tolerance with respect to such norms, sanctions im- 
posed, and differential enforcement between the disad- 
vantaged and other workers; (3) special provisions by 
employers to facilitate incorporating WIN clients into 
their work forces; (4) channels of employer-employee 
communications; (5) attitudes of employers and su- 
pervisors toward the personal, social, cultural, and 
work characteristics of WIN clients; (6) changes in 
attitudes as experience with WIN clients is gained; 
(7) employer evaluations of the job performance of 
WIN clients; and (8) employers’ perceptions and defi- 
nitions of the problems of incorporating WIN clients 
•nto their work forces. 

The research involved interviews with executives 
and supervisors in 300 establishments in 15 cities and 
with some 300 WIN clients who terminated their em- 
ployment. 

Preliminary findin gs: While most employers in t his 
study hired workers referred to them by the local 
public employment service, they were unaware that 
those they hired were graduates of the WIN Program. 
Employers were generally pleased with WIN graduates 
and rated them as high as or higher than comparable 
employees on measures of performance, attitude, and 
discipline. However, the researchers saw a need for the 
WIN Program to launch a comprehensive public rela- 
tions program to make employers aware of the quality 
of the training received by enrollees so that more 
employers would tur n to the program as a source of 
workers. 

Private firms were somewhat more flexible than gov- 
ernment establishments in hiring requirements, partic- 
ularly with respect to previous experience. Moreover, 
private firms hired almost all those workers they had 
trained, although they accepted fewer for tr ainin g, 
whereas the reverse was true of public employers. 
Hence, the researchers recommended more efforts to 
persuade the public sector to hire a larger percentage 
of the WIN clients accepted for training. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1-2.96 CASE WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Contract 51-37-69-11 

Dr. Sumati Dubey, School of Applied Social Sci- 
ences 

Decisionmaking in the WIN Program 

This project is one of three on the nature and effects 
of decisions by which men and women receiving Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children are enrolled in 
the Work Incentive (WIN) Program. This one exam- 
ines WIN decisionmaking in Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
(See 1.2.07 for a description of the entire project.) 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 



1-2.07 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Contract 51-15-69-08 

Dr. Wi llia m J. Reid, School of Social Services 
Administration 

Decisionmaking in the WIN Program 

This project extends a three-area study in Cook 
County, 111., Wayne County, Mich., and Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, of the nature and effects of decisions 
related to the Work Incentive (WIN) Program made 
by female enrollees, social service caseworkers, and 
WIN team members. (See 1.2.06 and 1.2.19.) With the 
baseline data on the diverse requirements of the dif- 
ferent types of welfare groups served and the way they 
have been met, the researchers are testing new proposi- 
tions regarding the consequences of variations in the 
processing of groups with varying welfare histories in 
different programs. 

Completion is scheduled for February 1972. 



1-2.08 CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, N.Y. 

Contract 51-34— 69-07 

Dr. Harold Feldman, Department of Child De- 
velopment and Family Relationships 

35 
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A Study of the Effects on the Family Due to 
Employment of the Welfare Mother 

This study investigates the consequences of a wel- 
fare mother’s entering employment on the operation of 
her home, the care of her children, her use of commu- 
nity resources, and her self -perception- A sample of 
1,21)0 families (in a city of less than 100,000) is being 
selected to permit comparisons between f amil ies in oth- 
erwise similar circumstances where: (1) The h usban d 
is or is not in the home; (2) the mother is or is not 
employed; ?nd (3) the family has or has not left the 

welfare rolls- ^ 

Each family is being interviewed twice, 6 months 
apart, and intensive case studies are to be made of a 
sample of persons who leave jobs or welfare or other- 
wise change their status in the interim. In addition, 
information is being obtained on community faciKtes 
for transportaton. child care, education, recreation, 
counseling, and health care. 

Completion is scheduled for September 197L 



1.2.09 CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

ITHACA, N.Y. 

Contract 51-36-71-02 

Dr. Daphne A. Roe and Michael C Latham, Grad- 
uate School of Nutrition 

Health and Nutritional Status of Working and 
Nonworking Mothers in Poverty Groups 

This project concerns the influence of health prob- 
lems o'! the employability of WIN enrollees. B uildi ng 
on a related survey of low-income mothers in upstate 
New York (see 1-2.08), this study addresses such ques- 
tions as: To what extent is poor nutrition or ill health 
an explanation of unemployability, loss of jobs, and 
high dropout rates from manpower programs? What is 
the probability of placement if remedial measures are 
instituted? In what ways does employment, or unem- 
ployment, affect health? 

Data are to be obtained from the mothers through 
questionnaires and medical and dental e x a mi nations. 
The availability and utilization of health-care facilities 
in the community will be surveyed, and the local 
public health authorities have agreed to adopt the rec- 



onunen dations the researchers make as a result of their 
study. 

Completion is scheduled for April 1973. 



1.2.10 EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 

PRINCETON, NJ. 

Contract 41-9-005-32 

Dr. Norman E. Freeberg, and Dr. Richard R. 
Reilly , Developmental Research Division, and 
Samuel B. Barnett, Program Direction Division 

Development of Assessment Measures for 
Counseling Youth Work-Training Enrollees 

This three-phase study seeks to refine the content 
and define the capability of paper-and-pencil assess- 
ment measures (developed in a feasibility study by the 
researcher) for use with youth work-training program 
entrants in order to assist enrollees and counselors in 
choosing appropriate work experience, skill training, 
or job placement alternatives in manpower programs. 

Phase I of the study developed criteria for measur- 
ing the outcomes of youth work-training programs 
against a range of program objectives that were identi- 
fied. Correlational analyses of outcome measures were 
used to define the “structure” underlying a system of 
criteria from which the best sets of coherent scales, or 
composite measures, might be derived. 

In phase II of the study, the researcher is validating 
the enrollee battery of measures with a followup sam- 
ple using the most suitable criteria from phase I; 
exploring the influence of examiner effects and tech- 
niques of test administration on enrollee test scores; 
and deter minin g the degree of equivalence of criteria 
longitudinally from program “completion” to one year 
after completion. 

In phase III of the study, the researcher will develop 
a normative data sample based upon phase I and n 
study results and develop a system of enrollee classifi- 
cation, assignment, and placement for counselor use. 

Preliminary findings: In phase I of the study, the 
researcher reported the dominant criterion for end-of- 
training program objectives was “training program 
adjustment,” defined by amount of trouble with police, 
work supervisor ratings, and the number of worksite 
absences. Other important variables were “job aspira- 
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tions,” consisting of things such as starting salary 
expected and quality of job desired and "social adjust- 
ment,” including actual police contacts and peer rating 
scores. 

Longer term objectives for postprogram perform- 
ance — for enrollees who had held full-time employment 
— produced relatively clear patterns of job-oriented 
capabilities. The predominant one was "general job 
success and adjustment,” including such things as fam- 
ily feelings about enrollee, employer rating, length of 
stay on job, number of visits to employment service 
office, and job satisfaction. 

* Phase I has been completed, phase II is scheduled 
for completion in December 1972, and phase III for 
10 months thereafter. 

1.2.11 THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 41-0-003-09 

Dr. Regis H. Walther, Manpower Research Pro- 
jects 

A Longitudinal Study of Selected Out-of-School 
NYC-2 Programs in Four Cities 

This four-phase research study builds upon studies 
of the urban NYC-1 program conducted By the re- 
searcher prior to changes made in the program in 
early 1970 (see 2.2.02, 2.2.03, and 3.2.07). When all 
four phases are completed, the present study will have 
explored whether enrollment in the new NYC— 2 pro- 
gram results in better adjustment of enrollees to the 
. world of work and to what extent specific program 
changes in NYC-2 projects result in changed program 
outcomes. Essentially, the work involves the compari- 
son of data to be collected on the NYC— 2 projects both 
with baseline data from the earlier studies and between 
the new projects. The research is intended to answer 
such questions as; What are the most effective ways, 
using multiple assignments and coordinating enrollee 
needs and program resources, of getting the best re- 
sults from the limited motivation of many school 
dropouts? What remedial education techniques pro- 
vide most assistance to enrollees? How can the work 
assignments used be most effective as part of the train- 
ing plan? 



The first phase of the research was essentially a 
feasibility study, for reconnaissance and design devel- 
opment. Experimental and control groups at each re- 
search site consisted, respectively, of 125 new enrollees 
in NYC-2 and 125 school dropouts matched as closely 
as possible with respect to family income, sex, race, 
age, school grade completed, and date dropped out of 
school. 

Prel imin ary findings: In phase I, research sites were 
selected, information forms developed, collection pro- 
cedures were organized at several sites, and informa- 
tion sharing and feedback procedures were set up for 
the remainder of the study. 

The second phase is designated experimental (meas- 
urement of NYC— 2 enrollment effects) ; the third, post- 
NYC-2 followup and data analysis; and the fourth, 
longitudinal (comparisons with NYC-1 outcomes and 
a comprehensive report on the entire project). 

Phase II is scheduled for completion in February 
1972. Phases IH and IV are planned for an additional 
24 months. 



1.2.12 HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATION 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

Contract 51-^49-70-03 

Dr. Richard P. Kern 

Analyses of WIN Team Functioning and Job Re- 
quirements 

This project is investigating the nature of WIN team 
decisions and the process by which the team arrives at 
these decisions as related to a job analysis for each 
team member — job activities and knowledge and skills 
required for each team position. 

Preliminary findings; Several correctable problems 
have been discovered: (1) In many areas, the full 
range of reco mmen ded team skills were not avai l a b le. 
(2) Team training was chaotic at best and nonexistent 
at worst. (3) Team counselors often did not under- 
stand the orientations, motivations, and aspirations of 
their clients, particularly if the counselors did not 
share the clients’ race, ethnic background, or socio- 
economic status. Most WIN counselors had been re- 
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cruited to handle the more traditional employment 
service client and had little or no educational prepara- 
tion and no prior practical experience for dealing with 
an entirely different population. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



Contract 51—18—71—01 

Dr. Paul F. Monger, Douglas W. Johnson, David G. 
Smith, Department of Counseling and Guidance 



1.2.13 HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATION 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 



Contract 51 19 7 0-06 
Dr. Donald F. Haggard 

Development of Guidelines for the WIN Orienta- 
tion Program with Emphasis on Training in Voca- 
tional Assessment 



This study is developing guidelines for the orienta- 
tion component of the Work Incentive (WIN) Pro- 
gram. The guidelines will include enrollees* training 
objectives, an outline of course content suitable for 
both individual and group instruction, tests of enrollee 
performance, and methods of presenting various sub- 
ject matters. Data are being obtained from a nation 
sample of 74 WIN projects. 

Preliminary findings: It was found that orientation 
in most WIN projects provided information about 
transportation, personal grooming, proper conduct 
during an interview, and available community re- 
sources— subjects on which the enrollees did not need 
information. The enrollees apparently needed to know 
such things as what to do when they were isolated 
from public transportation to possible jobs, what com- 
munity services they could tap for the kinds of help 
they needed, how to apply for services, where to learn 
about their rights and obligations, and what services to 
expect, particularly for their health and legal needs. 

Attempts to motivate enrollees were also found 
wanting; they did not take account of the diversity of 
enrollees’ backgrounds. Some enrollees were already 
highly motivated, some were familiar with the world 
of work, and some found the incentive payments for 
participation little better than the welfare benefits they 
were receiving. For others, the reverse of these condi- 
tions were applicable. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 





Employability Team Interaction Analysis : An Ex- 
ploratory Study 

The primary focus of this study is to assess the 
interaction characteristics of employability develop- 
ment (ED) teams and the effect of these characteristics 
on the progress of the team’s assigned enrollees. 

Both Work Incentive and Concentrated Employment 
Program teams and enrollees in 21 cities were selected 
for study, and the study has been coordinated 'with a 
review of ED teams by the U.S. Training and Employ- 
ment Service. Data were collected for the construction 
of measures of verbal interaction in case conferences 
and meas ures of characteristics of individuals known 
to be significan t predictors of types of interpersonal 
interaction. Biographical information was collected 
both from the ED team members and enrollees. At 
least one followup stage is anticipated in which client 
will he integrated with previous team and enrollee 
training data to note the effects over time. 

Completion of the baseline study is scheduled for 
the winter of 1971. The followup stage is planned for 
completion a year later. 



1.2.15 INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF FIRE CHIEFS 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 41-0-002-34 
Donald M. O’Brien 

An Investigation of the Possibilities of Employ- 
ing the Disadvantaged in the Fire Service 

This research is concerned with ways of increasing 
the employment of the disadvantaged in fire service 
occupations. The researcher plans to review present 
fire service jobs with a view toward possible restruc- 
turing to provide better opportunities for employing 
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the disadvantaged and to assess the opportunities that 
could be opened up to the disadvantaged at both cur- 
rent and prospective levels of employment. He also 
intends to review current and recently completed pro* 
grams designed to employ the disadvantaged in the fire 
service to learn what approaches are most effective and 
why. These two sets of data are to be used in develop- 
ing model programs which can be successfully imple- 
mented in the “industry.” 

Scheduled completion has been extended to Decem- 
ber 1971 to allow time for the review of one program 
of major significance which came to light while the 
study was in progress. 



1.2.16 MANPOWER SCIENCE SERVICES* 
INC 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contract 51-24—70-01 
Dr. Percy Bates 

Dimensions of Vocational Decision-Making in 
Manpower Programs for the Disadvantaged 

This project is bringing together what is known 
about work-related characteristics of the disadvantaged 
to identify for further development those measure- 
ment s that can be used to establish employability plans 
for disadvantaged persons. Particular attention is 
being given to individual characteristics which can be 
described behavio rally and which can be modified by 
appropriate training or counseling. 

Information is being obtained from psychological 
and sociological research on poverty, unemployment, 
social class, and cultural and educational disadvan- 
tages; from manpower research; and from program 
personnel, instructors, counselors, and job developers. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 



1.2.17 METROPOLITAN APPLIED 
RESEARCH CENTER, INC 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 



Dr. Phyllis A. Wallace and Dr. Patricia Garland 
Morrissey 

Unemployment Among Black Teenage Females 
in Urban Poverty Neighborhoods 

This project is concerned with the nature, extent, 
and causes of the significant unemployment problems 
among black teenage girls and the development of 
effective programs to ameliorate them. Its objectives 
are: (1) To more accurately describe the characteris- 
tics of the black teenage female population which re- 
late to their employment status; (2) to ascertain the 
influence of sociological and psychological factors on 
their unemployment, with particular attention to their 
altitudes toward work and the environmental factors 
underlying these attitudes; (3) to determine the aspi- 
rations and achievements of these black teenage fe- 
males; and (4) to suggest alternative approaches to 
reducing unemployment in this group. 

A random sample of 100 unemployed black f em ale 
teenagers, aged 16 to 19, was selected from three 
ghetto neighborhoods in the New .York metropolitan 
area: Harlem, Bedford Stuyvesant, and South Bronx. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.2.18 MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 

Contract 51-24—69-09 

Dr. P hillip M. Marcet, Department of Sociology 

Undergraduate Social Work Education and the 
Needs of the WIN Program 

To enable schools of social work to make a greater 
contribution to the solution of manpower problems 
and, especially, the Work Incentive (WIN) Program, 
this study is investigating differences between the pro- 
fessional skills needed in the WIN Program and those - 
supplied in undergraduate social work programs. If 
analysis of the data indicates that it is feasible to 
modify courses and curriculums so that graduates will 
be better trained for work in government programs for 
the disadvantaged and if schools of social work are 
receptive to such changes, a subsequent project could 
develop, initiate, and evaluate such modifications. 



Contract 41-0-004-34 
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Information is being obtained by mail question- 
naires from graduates of Michigan State University 
with a B.A. in social work and by interviews with key 
members of selected WIN teams in Michigan, supple- 
mented by questionnaires to professional members of 
the teams. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.2.19 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contract 51-24-69-10 

Dr. Charles D. Garvin, School of Social Work 
Decisionmaking in the WIN Program 

This project is one of three on die nature mad effects 
of decisions by which men and women receiving Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children are enrolled m 
the Work Incentive (WIN) Program. This one gam- 
ines WIN decisionmaking in Wayne County, Mich. 
(See 1-2-07 for a description of the entire project.) 
Completion is scheduled for Angus* 1971. 



1.2.20 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN — 
WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contract 51-24-69-05 

Dr. Louis A. Ferman and Dr- Joe A Miller, Insti- 
tute of Labor and Industrial Relations 

Welfare Careers and Low-W age Employment 



shifted from a better job because of either poor health 
or accidental injury. 

Generally, the work experience of the poor had been 
brief or in a variety of low-skijl jobs, and few of the 
workers had received any formal job training or voca- 
tional preparation. However, the younger workers be- 
lieved that job training and vocational education were 
the best way to get the better jobs they wanted— and 
their aspirations were regarded as reasonable. Yet 
most of the working poor had never sought help from 
community social agencies. Although they knew the 
agencies existed, they did not know what lands of 
services to expect or who was eligible. 

For female beads of households — the great majority 
of those interviewed — the health problems of eir 
children or of relatives who lived with them often 
prevented stable employment. For the men, personal 
h ealth or injury was sometimes the explanation of low 
wages, and their wives were often unable to supple- 
ment the family income because they were needed at 
home to care for several children or an invalid rela- 

tive. 

C omp letion is scheduled for August 1971. 



1 . 2^1 



THE RESEARCH FOUNDATION OF 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
YORK, BUFFALO 
BUFFALO, NY. 



Contract 41—9-002-34 

Dr. John E. Drotninc, Dr. David B. Lipsky, and Dr. 
Myron D. Fottler, Department of Industrial Re- 
lations 

Jobs, Education, and Training: Research on a Pro- 
ject Combining On-the-Job and Literacy Training 
for the Disadvantaged, Phase H 



This study focused on the nature and extent of low 
wage employment, especially among weUare recipients. 
Information was obtained in interviews with approxi- 
mately 1,250 low-wage workers. 

Preliminary findings: The working poor, once they 
found a job, tended to remain employed, with the 
exception of young women, many of whom left the 
labor force because of pregnancy. The working poor 
were also highly mobile— from one low-wage job to 
another, as a rule. Some of the men, however, had 



This study implemented the research plans devel- 
oped in a feasibility study (see 3.2-16) on interaction 
participants in Project Jobs, Education, and 
Training (JET), sponsored by the Opportunities De- 
velopment Corporation in Buffalo, N.Y. 

In die present study, the basic data consisted of 
socioeconomic information for 334 JET trainees and 
580 interviews conducted with trainees, coworkers, and 
and union spokesmen in 115 firms partic- 
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ipating in the JET program and in 115 counterpart 
firms not participating in the JET program* Informa- 
tion was obtained concerning the attitudes of employ- 
ers and union leaders toward participation in man- 
power programs in general and the Job Opportunities 
in the Business Sector (JOBS) Program in particular; 
supervisors 5 attitudes toward hard-core employees, 
their problems, and proposed solutions; the feelings of 
JET trainees toward the program, coworkers, supervi- 
sors, their jobs, and utilization of their training; and 
the attitudes of coworkers toward working with the 
hard-core and their knowledge and feelings about man- 
power programs and the types of jobs for which the 
hard-core unemployed should be trained. 

Preliminary findings: Most of the socioeconomic 
variables associated with the completion of training 
were not predictive of employment status. Thus, train- 
ees were more likely to complete training if they were 
white, older, married, and had fewer years of training, 
but these characteristics were unrelated to the proba- 
bility that the trainee would be employed. However, 
trainees not receiving public assistance had a signifi- 
cantly higher probability of both completing training 
and being employed. 

The most important reasons given by employers for 
reluctance to become involved in training programs 
were unwillingness to make special arrangements for 
trainee tutoring, perception of bureaucracy and red 
tape involved in training programs, belief that trainees 
could not meet employment standards or lacked moti- 
vation, and lack of unskilled job openings. 

Most union leaders supported manpower training 
programs and believed that their constituents agreed 
with them in this. Union leaders in large firms were 
generally more sympathetic toward job training pro- 
grams than those in small er units. 

Coworkers in the firms sampled overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed training for disadvantaged persons, although 
Negroes took a more positive stand than whites. The 
coworkers 5 attitudes toward such training seemed unre- 
lated to their job security; they generally did not view 
trainees as competitors. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 

1.2.22 NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 51-36-71-04 



Dr. Daniel E. Diamond, Department of Econom- 
ics 

Feasibility Study of the Impact of Manpower 
Placement and Training Programs o* Low-Wage 
Industries and Occupations 

This research is exploring the feasibility of conduct- 
ing a study of the effects of manpower placement and 
training programs on low-wage industries and occupa- 
tions. The contractor will: (1) Secure the cooperation 
of appropriate State labor departments; (2) interview 
staff of various manpower programs and employment 
service personnel to determine their specific job place- 
ment and followup procedures; (3) examine appropri- 
ate records to determine the geographic area in which 
the study might be conducted; (4) prepare a tentative 
list of occupations to be studied; (5) estimate die 
number of workers placed in employment in these 
occupations by program personnel since January 1, 
1967, and those currently employed; and (6) develop 
and test a data collection schedule. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.2.23 NORTE STAR RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT INSTITUTE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Contract 41-1-001-27 

Dr. Guy EL Miles, Division of Social Sciences 

Developing Model NYC Programs for Rural 
Youth 

This project builds upon the results of the research- 
er’s earlier study of Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
jects for rural youth in the North Central States. (See 
3.2.19-20.) The present study has three phases, with 
the following objectives: Phase I, to develop one or 
more model rural NYC experimental programs based 
upon the findings of the former research; phase H, to 
implement these models in selected rural settings; and 
phase IH, to determine the relative effectiveness of the 
models in comparison with .more traditional ap- 
proaches to NYC in rural areas of the North Central 
States. 
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Phases I and II have been completed, and the entire 
project is scheduled for completion in December 1972. 



1.2.24 NORTH STAR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 



Contract 51-25-69-06 

Dr. Guy H. Muxs and David Thompson, Division of 
Social Sciences 

Characteristics of the AFDC Population That 
A ffe ct the Outcomes of WIN 



This investigation centered on individual attitudes, 
behaviors, values, and other characteristics that distin- 
guish the long-term from the short-term recipients of 
welfare and the way in which participation in the 
Work Incentive (WIN) Program changes those char- 
acteristics. Basically, it tested a number of assumptions 
underlying the WIN Program: Long-term dependency 
results from the individual’s lack of social and eco- 
nomic resources to break the cycle of dependency; and 
long-term dependency engenders family instability, 
loss of dignity, and an inferior self-image. The analy- 
sis used data obtained in three interviews (at 6-month 
intervals) from 3,000 women who were participating 
in WIN projects and from 3,000 who were either 
working at low-wage jobs or receiving general public 
assistance. 

Preliminary findings: Self-image and self-confidence 
were critical determinants of whether WIN trainees 
made a successful move from welfare to work. Most 
were afraid to lose the security of welfare payments to 
test their ability in the labor market. Education was 
also an important factor in success; those who had no 
more than 8 years of schooling were found to require 
different Irindc of motivation than normally provided 
in tiie WIN Program. 

Completion of the project is scheduled for August 
1971- 



1.2.25 



NORTH STAR RESEA RCH AND 

development institute 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



Contract 51-25-70-08 

Dr. Guy H. Miles, Division of Social Sciences 

Developing a Model WIN Project for Rural 
Areas 

This project is designed to develop a model or mod- 
els for various types of WIN projects in rural areas to 
guide the improvement of such projects. It » 
ing whether rural welfare recipients have different atb 
trades, particularly toward work, than the urban poor. 
Factors unique to rural areas, such as sparse popula- 
tion, lack of transportation and communication sys- 
tems, and limited industrial development, are also 
being investigated. In addition, will Be 

made to identify those facets of WIN that affect its 
success in various types of communities 
ious types of people. (For a parallel study for urban 

areas, see 1 . 2 . 2 8.) 

Data were obtained from 1,000 persons enrolled m 
WIN projects in A ssmpl. of sin counties from rack of 
lour ^graphic regions (4. Norther n* Sou*. 4e 
North Central States, and the West), from WIN 
ministrators and community leaders, aad from census 
data and a variety of other sources. 

Preliminary findings: Inadequate transportation and 
the lack of child-care facilities represented the greatest 
barriers to participation in the WIN Program. More- 
over, it was found that the range of work experience 
available in rural areas cannot support training that 
will equip enroUees for lifetime employment. Further- 
more, given the scattering and sparsity of the popula- 
tion and present program limitations, the researchers 
conclude that setting up facilities for meaningful skill 
training is not economically feasible. 

Hence trainees have been placed in other training 
i nstitutions and then largely forgotten by the WIN 
slaS, with the result that the trainees become demoral- 
ized and the WIN staff gets no feedback for improving 
the program- At the same time, other rural residents, 
usually with low incomes, tended to resent what they 
regarded as the special treatment and consideration 
received by WIN enroUees, and the comparatively few 
nearby employers generally knew very little about the 
WEN Program and tended not to consider enroUees as 
potential employees. 

Completion of the first part of the study is scheduled 
for December 1971* 
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1.2.26 NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON, MASS. 



Contract 41-9-004-23 

Dr. Morris A. Horowitz and Dr. Harold M. Gold- 
stein, Department of Economics 

Restructuring Paramedical Occupations 

This study* following up a pilot study by the s a me 
researchers (see 3.623), seeks to develop and test 
techniques for easing the shortage of skilled paramedi- 
cal personnel in the health services and, in the process, 
providing to disadvantaged persons more job oppor- 
tunities with the potential for upward mobility. With 
the cooperation of a city hospital in die Boston area, 
the researchers are analyzing the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the various paramedical occupations to de- 
velop appropriate hiring standards and recommend 
changes in work assignments and hiring standards to 
improve use of personnel and the quantity and quality 
of patient care. They will* in the final phase, study the 
effects of implementing the recommended changes and 
analyze any barriers that may be encountered in doing 
so. 

The two initial phases of the contract have been 
completed* and the recommendations have been sub- 
mitted to the city health commissioner and die hospital 
authorities for their consideration. Several of the rec- 
ommendations have been implemented and it appears 
some others will be adopted in the near future. The 
final phase is scheduled for completion in November 
19TL 



1.2-27 THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Contract 51-37-70-09 

Dr. John R. Shea and Jack A. Meyer, Center for 
Human Resource Research 

Analysis of Characteristics of Potential Recipi- 
ents of Family Assistance Through Use of Longi- 
tudinal Surveys Data 

This study is a special analysis of data from the 
Center’s 5-year survey of labor force behavior for four 




age-sex groups (see 1.1*31 and 2.1-11) to learn more 
about persons who would be affected by enactment of 
legislation similar to the Family Assistance Plan 
(FAP) which was proposed in 1970. That plan would 
have established national minimum standards of 
income and other support for families with children 
and would have provided for education, job training, 
and jobs to help the working poor as well as persons 
cn welfare to achieve some measure of financial inde- 
pendence. The study is expected to provide back- 
ground for planning operations and awtirjpfttmg prob- 
able problems if such a program becomes law. 

Preliminary findings: The poor (FAP types) 

showed a work commitment as high as or higher than 
the nonpoor. Also* many poor older men not in the 
labor force had very recent work experience. Being 
poor was often synonymous with being in bad health, 
having little education* and having little or no job 
training. Among the older men* lack of education was 
serious enough to indicate a real need for basic educa- 
tion as part of retraining. 

Big families were much more likely to be counted as 
poor than were small families* in part reflecting the 
proposed income ceilings in the legislation hut also the 
lower per capita income in large families. A dispropor- 
tionately large share of the poor lived in rural areas 
and in the South. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 



1.2.28 PACIFIC TRAINING AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE CORP. 

BERKELEY, CALIF. 



Contract 51-09-70-10 
Dr. Brad Schiller 

A Model Work In cen t ive (WIN) Program for 
Urban Areas 

The objective of this study is to examine alternative 
strategies, techniques* and approaches used in WIN 
projects in order to develop a more effective WIN 
urban program model. (For a parallel study for rural 
areas, see 12.25.) Program planning management, ad- 
ministration* and services are being examined in a 
large number of urban WIN projects- Other areas of 
investigation in cl u d e basic community characteristics 
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that aigrificantly affect WIN outcome* and the opin- 
ions of V IN participant* on the most critical elements 
of project effectiveness. 

Preliminary findings: In general, program and en- 
rollee characteristics appeared to have littledlect on 
outcomes. However, the characteristics of WIN staff 
and supportive services were found to have a small but 
discernible impact on both completion rates and enrol- 
lees’ job readiness. The provision of adequate child- 
care services appeared to be the most important factor 
in completion rates. But it was the local employment 
situation that had the greatest impact on plac ement 
and completion rates, with high local unemployment 
leading to increased completion rates end low place- 
meat rates. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 



1 7 oo THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNI- 
VERSJTY 

UNIVERSITY PARK, PA 
Contract 41-8-004-40 

Dr. Morgan V. Lewis, Institute for Research on 
Human Resources 

Factors Influencing the Retention of Partici- 
pants in a Concentrated Employment Program 
and Their Subsequent Employment Experiences 

This project, originally designed to investigate fac- 
tors which hinder the individual’s use of Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP) services, has been ex- 
panded to include a second phase. The added compo- 
nent is exploring aspects of the job, die worker, and 
the firm that distinguish long-term job retention from 
short-term and erratic tenure by CEP participants and 
of the work accommodations required of both former 
CEP participants and their employers. 

In phase I, data were obtained from about 300 
persons who expressed interest in the CEP but either 
never enrolled or withdrew before completing any 
phase of the program and from approximately the 
same number of participants who stayed with the pro- 
gram. In phase II, a sample of 500 former participants 
in the Columbus, Ohio, CEP are bong interviewed 
about their employment experiences during the 6 
months after they left CEP and what they did on their 



most recent jobs. Information about their most recent 
jobs is also being obtained from a sample of 250 
coworkers and 250 direct supervisors. Interviews are 
being conducted with 75 personnel officials of compa- 
nies which have hired persons referred from the CEP 
to find out the type and quality of jobs offered CEP 
participants and the companies* experiences with these 
employees. 

Preliminary findings: The data revealed striking 
similarities between those individuals who never en- 
rolled in CEP and the CEP participants in their per- 
sonal characteristics, attitudes toward life in general, 
attitudes toward CEP, and reactions to their treatment 
by the CEP staff. The major difference b etwee n the 
two groups was in their opinions of what CEP could 
do for them, with those who never enrolled decidedly 
more skeptical than the others about the probable out- 
come. Paralleling this finding, it appeared that failure 
of the CEP to meet enroflees’ expectations or satisfy 
their job desires was the reason that most enrollees 
dropped out of the program. 

The researcher has concluded, that, while it is un- 
realistic to expect employers to make major changes in 
employment policies to accommodate a small propor- 
tion of their work force, it is equally unrealistic to 
expect an individual with an expressive life style to 
immediately drop it upon being hired for a good job. 
He suggested mutual accommodations, advocating 
more flexible standards on the part of employers and 
more emphasis in CEP orientation on performance 
occupational infor m a t i o n, and the role and 
responsibilities of supervisors. 

Phase I has been completed and phase II is sched- 
uled for completion in August 1971. 



1.2.30 UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA PA 

Contract 51-40-69-01 

Dr. Samuel Z. Klausner, Department of Sociol- 
ogy 

The Work Incentive (WIN) Program: Making 
Adults Economically Independent 

This study is investigating what happens to die wel- 
fare recipient’s personality and socia li za ti on when he 
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shifts from one social system (welfare dependency) to 
another (economic independence). The researcher is 
examining the efficacy of the Work Incentive (WIN) 
Program’s procedures as an agent for fostering indi- 
vidual and social change and analyzing the program as 
a transitional social structure for enabling individuals 
to move easily and expeditiously into self-support. 

Data for the study have been obtained from 600 
recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
—evenly divided between those enrolled in a WIN 
project and those referred to the program but not 
enrolled because there were no suitable vacancies. All 
were residents of an eastern city. 

Preliminary findings: The WIN training was found 
to be only partially effective, because such problems as 
health, child care, and transportation caused dropouts 
and failures. The services required to overcome these 
problems were often inadequate because of haphazard 
p lanning - Furthermore, the researcher concluded that 
the cost of constructing and maintaining comprehen- 
sive child-care facilities prohibited their use as a 
short-term solution to the day-care problem. The other 
major barrier to WIN’S success was traced to the fact 
that neither the training allowances nor the subsequent 
earnings of the family head provided an income suffi- 
cient to remove the family from welfare dependency. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 



1-2*31 UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Contract 51-05-70-05 

Dr. Genevieve W. Carter and Dr. David Franklin, 
Research In s t i t u t e in Social Welfare 

A Longitudinal Study of WIN Dropouts: Program 
and Policy Implications 

This study is concerned with high dropout rates (an 
estimated 40 to 80 percent of referrals in some areas) 
in the Work Incentive (WIN) Program and the inter- 
ruption of progress through the system for enroDees 
placed in deferred, hold, or recycle status. Specific 
questions to be investigated include: (I) What are 
enroDees’ pathways through the WIN system? (2) 
What are the high risk points for dropouts and what 







events or conditions precipitate dropout? (3) What 
administrative practices and/or constraints contribute 
to the dropout problem and prolong bolding status or 
recycling? (4) Can successful program completion be 
predicted? (5) What types of enroS-es benefit most? 
(6) What community factors affect the fulfillment of 
WIN goals? 

Information is being obtained from WIN dropouts 
and enroDees placed in deferred, hold, or recycle status 
and from counselors in WIN projects and welfare 
agencies. 

Preliminary findings: The researchers have found 
that poor communications and lack of coordination 
between WIN and welfare staffs cause tr e mendous de- 
lays, erode staff and enroDee enthusiasm, and aggra- 
vate the dropout problem. Teams often give the client 
confusing and contradictory information. Further- 
more, identical treatment of clients with different types 
of problems means that the needs of some are not met 
and others receive services they do not need. Another 
source of disenchantment is an excess of classroom 
work, since most enroDees prefer to learn by doing 
and to keep active. 

Completion is scheduled for December 197L 



1-2-32 TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Contract 41-1-002-42 

Dr. Richard D. Leone, Department of Manage- 
ment 

Employability Development Teams and Federal 
Manpower Programs: A Critical Assessment of 
the Philadelphia CEP’s Experience 

This research seeks to determine whether employa- 
bility development teams, specifically those established 
in the Philadelphia Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram, are a viable means for improving the delivery of 
manpower services to program clients. Data are being 
gathered in interviews with CEP enroDees, team mem- 
bers, and employers, and statistics on p r o gr a m opera- 
tions are being analyzed to determine the relative 
effect and impact of the services upon the clients. 
Completion is scheduled for December 1972. 
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1.2.33 WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Contract 51—24-70-07 

Dr. Gloria Cowan, Department of Psychology 
Staff Attitudes and Success of WIN Programs 

The purpose of this study is to determine^ the rela- 
tionship between staff attitudes and the effectiveness of 
the Work Incentive (WIN) Program. Staff attitudes 
being investigated include philosophy of human na- 
ture, sense of own fate control, sense of fate contro* 
predicted for enrollees, attitudes toward the program 
itself, attitudes toward one’s job, and prediction o 
work orientation of WIN enrollees. 

Attitudes are being measured through a set of ques- 
tionnaires and interviews, and WIN projects are being 
assessed through a set of criteria being developed in 
consultation with WIN staff members, officials, and 
enrollees. The influence of factors other than staff atti- 
tudes are also being taken into account. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 



1.2.34 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



Dr. Milton J- Hubek, Cen Tek fob Consumer Af- 
fairs 

The Relationsjup 0 F (^^Indebtedness and Gar- 
nishments to Employabujty among Milwaukee 
WIN Family 

This project Soug bt to determine whether assistance 
in debt repaytt^ nt wo al* stal >ilize the work patterns of 
WIN enrollees by actu^y providing low-mterest, 
long-term loans to those threatened with garaishment. 

Specifically, it investigate* the operational problems 
involved in making lo 3 ® 5 to WIN enrollees, and the 
effects of fio^cial assistance on the drop-out rate 
among WIN trainees; *e willingness of employers to 
hire WIN trainees who have work bistones of garnish- 
ment problems; and J ob stability and absenteeism 
among WlN-trained empress. 

Preliminary findings: None of the 25 persons who 
received loans during the first phase of the study has 
- missed a repayment date- The pilot study did, however, 
demonstrate that c^ Uees *»eed individual financial 
counseling if they are to avoid addition 31 debt s. While 
employers’ standards concerning overindebtedness and 
the threat of garnishm eot c °utinue to present problems 
for WIN enrollees in accepting employment and retain- 
ing their jobs, other factors such as health and trans- 
portation constitute f & m ° r e serious barriers to em- 
ploy men t, tb e t'eseaxebe*’ COn ^luded. 

Completion j s schedule Septeiol3 er 1971. 
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1.3 PROJECTS IN PROCESS ON JUNE 30, 1971— Development Contracts and Grants Under * 
the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) and the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) 12 



1.3.01 ABT ASSOCIATES, INC. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 82-23-70-16 

Assessment of Experimental and Demonstration 
Interstate Program for South Texas Migrant 
Workers 

The contractor is assessing the Texas Migrant Dem- 
onstration Project (see 1*3.102) being conducted by 
USTES and affiliated State agencies as a guide to 
whether and how to develop and refine element* of this 
project for incorporation into regular employment 
service operations. 

Preliminary findings: The report. An Assessment of 
the Experimental and Demonstration Interstate Pro- 
gram for South Texas Migrants (see 3.3.01), reflects 
Abt’s concern with questions of the feasibility and 
effectiveness of the Texas Migrant Demonstration Pro- 
ject as it operated primarily in nine Northern States. 
It includes both State-by-State and cross-state analyses 
of special programmatic features, as well as descrip- 
tions of administrative procedures and the external 
variables which have had an impact on the project. 
The report concludes with a discussion of the rele- 
vance of the E&D project as a response to the social and 
economic problems of migrants and offers a series of 
short-term jnd long-range recommendations for future 
government efforts, particularly by State employment 
service agencies, to conduct more effective programs of 
migrant services. A forthcoming volume will concen- 
trate on the experiences of the project in Texas and 
will follow up on project migrants who have returned 
to Texas. 

Contract period: March 23, 1970, through Septem- 
ber 30, 1971. 



22 Requests for information concerning these contracts should 
be directed to the Manpower Administration. 



1.3.02 AMERICAN CORRECTIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 89-11-71-01 

Experimental and Demonstration Program De- 
signed to Improve Communication and Coordina- 
tion Between Paroling Authorities and Inmate 
Training Programs Conducted Under Section 251 
of the Manpower Development and Training Act 

This project is to: (1) Identify and describe the - 
current status of communication and coordination be- 
tween paroling authorities and training directors; (2) 
identify and describe constraints which prevent more 
effective communication and coordination; (3) design 
a model program to overcome barriers to cooperation 
and coordination and test the model in conjunction 
with selected MDTA inmate training projects in at- 
least five States; and (4) monitor the progress of the 
demonstration projects and prepare reports for dissem- - 
ination to correctional administrators and paroling au- 
thorities on a national basis. 

Contract period: June 28, 1971, through December 
31, 1972. 



1.3*03 AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COM- 
MITTEE, INC 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
REGIONAL OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Gran" 92-05-70-11 

New' Vocations for Alienated College Youth 

} The grantee is to explore new methods of developing 
satisfying employment for “alienated” college youth 
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and to report on the nature and manpower implica- 
tions of what appears to be their dissatisfaction with 
and reluctance to accept jobs normally available to 

them. w v 

The project will work with several hundred alien- 

ated” college trained young men and women individu- 
ally and in groups, providing counseling and conduct- 
ing seminars and workshops to help the participants 
clarify their views toward employment and career 
goals and attempting to develop and place them in 
employment compatible with their desires* 

Contract period: July 1, 1970, through June 30, 
1972. 



1.3.04 AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AERO- 
NAUTICS AND ASTRONAUTICS 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82-36-71-01 

Employment Workshops for Unemployed Aero- 
space Engineers and Scientists 

This pilot program will develop, conduct, and deter- 
mine the usefulness of “employment workshops” to aid 
laid-off aerospace professionals in seeking new employ- 
ment. 

The contractor is conducting a series of employment 
workshops in 34 different cities which cover a variety 
of employment matters relevant to seeking work in 
professional fields including: (1) Introduction to 

career planning and job finding; (2) preparing per- 
sonal sales material; and (3) interviewing strategies 
and techniques. The contractor is working with State 
employment services in each area where workshops . j 
conducted. About 12,500 unemployed aerospace engi- 
neers and scientists are being approached by the pro- 
gram. 

Contract period: September 1, 1970, through De- 
cember 31, 197L 



1.3.05 AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP ASSOCIA- 
TION 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 



^Demonstration Project to Guide In-School NYC 
Enrollees to Higher Education and Careers in the 
Health Field 

The project is to continue to explore the potential 
and value of providing in-school Neighborhood Youth 
Corps enrollees with a special program of enrichment 
services and work experience as a means of: (1) En- 
hancing their work habits; (2) encouraging and moti- 
vating them to stay in school and to continue to fur- 
ther their education; (3) qualifying them for entrance 
into community colleges; and (4) preparing them for 
careers in the health field. 

The contractor, in cooperation with £ sponsors 
and medical centers, is to provide structured work 
experience, special field trips, workshop discussions, 
tutorial assistance for college entrance, ai_d continued 
counseling for in-school NYC enrollees. During the 
summer of 1971, the contractor is to develop guide- 
lines, manuals, technical aids, and other “how-to-do-it” 
matorials in preparation for undert akin g a utilization 
development phase of project activity. 

Contract period: June 30, 1970, through September 
24, 1971. 



1.3.06 AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82-36—71-02 

An Analytic Study of the Effects of a Human 
Resource Center 

A separate analytic staff is examining the methods 
and deter minin g the effects of an effort by a large 
business organization to design, apply, and evaluate 
new approaches for development of manpower in a 
facility designated as an experimental and demonstra- 
tion area and will consider the feasibility of undertak- 
ing similar efforts in other employer settings. 

The contractor has established an analytic group to; 
(1) Examine the activities of the iluman Resource 
Center at the Webster District, Los Angeles operation 
of Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, track its 
procedures, the bases for and nature of c h a n ges it 
seeks to develop, and the effects of progr ams or 
changes it introduces; and (2) focus on organizational 



Contract 42-0-003-34 
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obstacles to change and efforts to eliminate or modify 
them and the nature of change brought about in 
worker performance, work force stability, management 
attitude, and community relationships. 

Contract period: September 14, 1970, through De- 
cember 31, 1971. 



1.3.07 AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-11-71-37 
Donald L. Rathbun 

Translating Manpower Research and Develop- 
ment Findings into Action in Vocational Educa- 
tion 

This project seeks to stimulate teachers and adminis- 
trators of vocational education into making more use 
of the findings of manpower research and development 
projects and to develop more effective methods and 
techniques of communication with this audience. Each 
issue of the American Vocational Journal during the 
1971—72 school year will contain a new 16-page sec- 
tion entitled “Manpower Research Visibility” in which 
the findings of manpower research and development 
projects and their implications for vocational educa- 
tors will be presented. The 50,000 subscribers to the 
journal will be asked to comment on both the useful- 
ness of the presentation and the use they make of the 
material, and significant responses from readers will 
be included in the journal. Toward the end of the 
school year, a users’ survey will be conducted to pro- 
vide a basis for assessing the impact of this means of 
dissemination and for ascertaining the needs of dif- 
ferent groups of readers for information on manpower 
topics. 

Completion is scheduled for June 30, 1972. 



1.3.08 THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

TUCSON, ARIZ. 

Contract 82-04-71-27 



Lawrence R Klein, Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Research 

Expanding the Benefits of Completed Manpower 
Research Products 

This project is to explore methods for increasing the 
utilization of the findings of research projects. 
Through the use of multidisciplinary teams of gradu- 
ate students, selected reports or groups of reports on 
closel) related topics will be put into shape for use by 
specific audiences. 

The contractor is to prepare guidelines, for use by 
the Manpower Administration, to assist researchers in 
presenting their findings in the most effective way. 

Contract period: June 1, 1971, through June 30, 
1972. 



1.3.09 BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL COMMUN- 
ITY SERVICE PROGRAM 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Contract 82-23-70-02 

Dr. Cavin JLeeman 

Job Improvement Service Demonstration Pro- 
ject 

The Job Improvement Service (JIS) Demonstration 
Project is now in its third phase. It is continuing to 
develop, implement, analyze, and document methods 
and techniques of job adjustment, counseling, and in- 
terdisciplinary consulting services to reduce job loss 
among low-income workers. 

The contractor is providing on-the-job counseling 
and consulting services to low-income workers in par- 
ticipating companies. It is collecting relevant data on 
employees and analyzing the characteristics of workers 
needing counseling and the results of such counseling 
on job performance and job satisfaction. 

Employees of three selected companies are partici- 
pating. These persons are low-income employees who 
have demonstrated the ability to locate jobs by their 
own efforts but who show evidence of having their job 
productivity impaired by emotional, behavioral, or 
social difficulties. Special attention is given to workers 
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for whom loss of jobs would lead to special hardship 
for the workers and their families. 

Contract period: August 1, 1969, through December 

31, 1971. 



1.3.10 BOISE CASCADE URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 



This project is investigating the apprenticeship 
selection process and the performance of apprentices. 
It is determining: (1) Both the needs of indentured 
apprentices and the institutional arrangements that 
currently exist which would facilitate the retention of 
apprentices currently being placed by the Apprentice- 
ship Outreach Programs (AOP’s) ; and (2) the skills 
related to productivity for two crafts and the means 
whereby these skills can be assessed to facilitate possi- 
ble advanced placement of individuals in the construe- 
don industry. 



Contract 82-11-71-50 

Pilot Project to Explore Feasibility of Prepar- 
INC Disadvantaced Persons for Employment in Li- 
censed Real Estate Sales and Management Jobs 

This contractor will explore the feasibility of prepar- 
ing and the potential of disadvantaged persons for 
employment in licensed-commission jobs in real estate 
sales and management. 

A consortium of four real estate brokers will employ 
disadvantaged persons who have never been prepared 
to take a State examination for the real estate sales- 
man’s license. These workers will be trained by the 
contractor in cooperation witb the employer consor- 
tium during an 8-month period; each trainee will re- 
ceive orientation to the real estate industry, instruction 
to prepare for the Maryland and D.C real estate sales- 
man exam, job-related education, personal develop- 
ment training, special counseling, instruction in real 
estate property management, and related on-the-job 
training. At the end of the 8-month training period, ( 
the program graduates are to be employed on a com- 
mission basis and followed up for 6 months. 

Contract period: June 30, 1971, through August 31, 

1972. 



1.3.11 BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 



For purposes of assessing skills, focus will be placed 
on efforts now being utilized in the Boston Plan for 
employing minority construction workers. Assessment 
of needed skills in the selected crafts will be based on 
information from the apprenticeship instructors com- 
bined with interviews with licensing officials, supervi- 
sors; and craft sme n . 

Contract period: June 15, 1971, through July 15» 
1972. 



1.3.12 BUREAU OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RE- 
SEARCH, INC 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-11—71-06 

Laure M. Sharp and Gene Peterson 

' " Staffing in Manpower Training Programs: A Na- 
tional Inventory 

This national inventory of manpower programs is to 
obtain information on the staff involved in the admin- 
istration of local manpower projects. The first phase of 
tliig project consists of a complete census of all man- 
power programs administered by the Department of 
Labor to dete rmin e the number and salaries of all 
full-time and part-time employees of local manpower 



Contract 82—25—71—36 
Dr. Dennis A. D’ v ck 

Improving the Retention Rate of Indentured Ap- 
prentices in the Apprenticeship Outreach Pro- 
crams 

O 



projects, followed by a sampling of these manpower 
projects to get more background information on the 
functions, experience, and education of manpower em- 
ployees. 

Contract period: October 30, 1970, through Decem- 
ber 30, 1971. 
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1.3.13 BUREAU OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RE- 
SEARCH, INC. 

WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82-11-71-45 

Dr. Kenneth J. Lenihan 

Study of Effects on Ex-Prisoners of Financial Aid 
and Employment Assistance Programs Designed 
to Facilitate Post-Release Adjustment 

This project is testing the effects that experimental 
income assistance programs, or employment assistance 
programs or both, have in reducing recidivism rates of 
released prisoners and in otherwise helping them ad- 
just to a stable community life. It is: (1) Measuring 
the impact of income and employment assistance on 
reducing recidivism the first year after prisoners are 
released and in contributing toward gainful employ- 
ment in the labor force; (2) identifying critical inci- 
dents which help contribute to the overall adjustment 
of ex-prisoners; and (3) measuring the net benefits 
from the programs studied by comparing the financial 
benefits occurring as a result of reduced recidivism 
rates against expenditures that might have been re- 
quired for correctional purposes due to reincarcera- 
tion. 

A total of 500 prisoners will be selected from correc- 
tional institutions in Baltimore and will be assigned 
randomly to one of four groups, each consisting of 125 
subjects as follows: (1) Subjects receiving both finan- 
cial aid and employment assistance; (2) subjects re- 
ceiving financial aid only; (3) subjects receiving em- 
ployment assistance only; and (4) a control group of 
subjects who will not receive any services- Hard-drug 
users will he excluded from participation in this pro- 
ject, along with those having severe mental or physical 
handicaps that could hamper effective participation in 
the project. All subjects will be interviewed monthly 
with respect to their encounters with the police, em- 
ployment, and overall adjustment. Interview data will 
be reviewed and analyzed and further supplemented by 
indepth case studies of the experiences of eight men. 
The final leport will include recommendations for a 
design of a model income assistance system to enable 
ex-prisoners to cope with their immediate problems of 
meeting daily living needs upon release from prison, 
suggestions for improving die employment services 
currently made available by State and local employ- 
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ment services, and possibilities for a format for in- 
creased use of other job-hunting resources in a com- 
munity. 

Contract period: June 27, 1971, through June 30, 
1973. 



1.3.14 CALIFORNIA STATE ASSEMBLY, 
OFFICE OF RESEARCH 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Contract 82-05-70-25 

Experimental Analysis of California’s Job Agent 
System 

This project is assessing the impact and effectiveness 
of California’s new “job agents” (the unique personnel 
resource and manpower function established by the 
State’s 1968 comprehensive manpower legislation) in 
meeting the needs of disadvantaged persons who are 
not job ready and require intensive services to develop 
their employment potential and find jobs. 

Tie analytical design was developed in the project’s 
initial 6 months after extensive examination of the 
current work of about 140 job agents at eight of 
California’s Department of Human Resources Develop- 
ment and multi-service centers; study of the character- 
istics of the center and the types of work opportunities 
available to them; review of manpower service deliv- 
ery processes at these centers; and pilot testing of data 
collection instruments and analytical procedures. Data 
collection and analysis are underway. Project findings 
will be translated into suggested designs for more 
effective manpower systems in California and other 
States. 

Contract period: Jane 22, 1970, through December 
21, 197L 



1.3.15 CALIFORNIA STATE PERSONNEL 
BOARD 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Contract 82-05-70-28 

Proposal for Public Service Career Programs 
and Concurrent Experimental and Demonstra- 
tion Project 
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Hie contractor is exploring the feasibility of modi- 
fying statewide personnel management practices and 
employment systems of the California State govern- 
ment as a means of creating new occupational pat- 
terns, organizational structures, and j-ersonnri proc- 
esses required to enhance entry-level employment and 
job progression opportunities for disadvantaged 
worker groups in California’s State government. The 
project is also assessing the potential for having per- 
sonnel reforms that have been made by the California 
State government adopted by city and county govern- 
ments in California, as well as by State and local 
governments outside of California. 

The project is integrated with a Public Service 
Careers (PSC) Program conducted by the California 
State Personnel Board. The staff of the PSC Program 
is systematically recording and doc ument i n g its opera- 
tions and delineating die methodologies and strategies 
used in developing each career ladder in each depart- 
mental setting. Manuals, guides, and other material are 
to be developed by a subcontractor, distributed, and 
used in workshops and seminars to f amili a r ize other 
government agencies with ways to change personnel 
procedures and occupational systems. 

Contract period: June 22, 1970, through April 14, 
1972. 



1.3.16 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS 
ANGELES 

INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Grant 92—06—71—04 

Community Service Parole Internships 

This grant series to determine die feasibility of de- 
veloping a demonstration project that will provide an 
alternative to incarceration by placing prisoners in 
community service positions. The grantee will attempt 
to determine what types of community services mi ght 
best be done by parole interns, and also what types of 
factors in the correctional system, the community, or 
die place of employment might operate to make a 
par ole internship project successful or unsuccessful 



The principal investigator will collect and analyze 
information supplied by prison and correctional 
officials, penologists, counselors, local community 
officials, local employers, prisoners, and others who 
Trnglf be able to contribute to an understanding of the 
factors that could operate to make a success or a 
failure of a demonstration project for parole interns. 

The project will focus on prisoners in correctional 
institutions in several Southwestern States and also on 
the correctional systems operating in these States and 
the communities and employers that migh t best be able 
to utilize parole interns. 

Grant period: June 30, 1971, through December 31* 
1971. 



13.17 CAREER DEVELOPMENT INTERNA- 
TIONAL, INC 
NEWTON, MASS. 

Contract 82-25-71—46 

Cbasles D. Orth 

Demonstration Project to Design, Develop and 
Teach a Model Health Care Career Program for 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps 

The project is designed to explore the feasibility and 
value of developing a year-round, career-oriented, in- 
school NYC program as a means of assisting youth to 
remain in school and attain private nonsubsidized em- 
ployment. 

The contractor is to provide in-school NYC enrollees 
•with: (1) Year-round work experience and career ori- 
entation in meanin gful entry-level health-care occupa- 
tions during their 11th year of high school; (2) strong 
career orientation to develop a positive self-concept 
and motivation for staying in school; (3) opportunity 
for moving from NYC stipends to paid employment in 
tiie health-care field while still in school; and (4) 
guidance in selecting school courses t hat reinforce or 
suppler' -nt their work experience and career orienta- 
tion. 

Contract period: June 30, 1971, through August 6, 
1972. 
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1.3.18 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Contract 82-17—71-40 

Dr. Myron Roomkin, Graduate School or Business 

Improving Apprenticeship Administrative-Fund- 
ing Arrangements: Employer Reactions to For- 
eign Practices 

This research will: (1) Review methods of appren- 
ticeship administration and funding based upon die 
experiences of other nations; (2) select those methods 
which appear suitable to the industrial environment of 
the United States and which represent improvements 
upon existing procedures; (3) assess the feasibility of 
adopting these improvements in apprenticeship admin- 
istrative and f unding arrangements by measuring the 
reactions of employers to potential changes; and (4) 
recommend policy for the improvement of apprentice- 
ship programs. 

By relying upon Tigris published and unpublished 
information and research, die methods of administer- 
ing, coor dinating , and financing apprenticeship in Eu- 
ropean nations (and Canada) will be reviewed- A mail 
questionnaire will be developed to measure the reac- 
tions and attitudes of employers towards implementing 
select, desirable aspects of the reviewed foreign meth- 
ods. The questionnaire will ‘be sent to approximately 
1,000 firms in the Chicago standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical area, and intensive efforts will be made to 
insure an adequate response rate. A final report will be 
written which will review apprenticeship administra- 
tion and financing- in foreign countries, report the 
results of the employer survey, and enumerate specific 
policy recommendations for impl em e nt i n g desirable 
changes in existing apprenticeship administrative and 
funding arrangements. 

Contract period: June 20, 1971, through September 
30, 1972. 



1.3.19 COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 

DENVER, COLO. 

Contracts 82-06-69-11 and 82-06-70-19 
A Manpower Laboratory: Applied Problems in 



Manpower Development (Phase I) ; A Manpower 
Laboratory: Planning for Chance through Pro- 
grams in Manpower Development (Phase II) 

This project is seeking to develop effective programs 
to help the disadvantaged enter and stay in the world 
of work. The field work is being done in Denver, a 
city offering many kinds of employment and inhabited 
primarily by three ethnic groups: Anglos, Mexican 
Americans, and Negroes, a sizable proportion of the 
last two groups being disadvantaged. Phase I of the 
project was concerned principally with pilot studies on 
the employer and the disadvantaged, behavior and eco- 
nomic disadvantages, and coaching as a method of 
support (see 33.14). 

During phase II the laboratory has been conducting 
studies to: (1) Determine die essential components of 
support so that they can be taught to and used by 
others; (2) find out the characteristics of persons most 
likely to benefit from systems of support; and (3) 
determine the aspects of work environment that are 
most important to job retention. The contractor is 
giving support services to disadvantaged people living 
in the Denver area. An equal number of those so 
classified are members of a control group. Data are 
being collected on all experimental and control sub- 
jects. Phase II will include a final report summarizing 
the finding s from the study and manuals on coa chin g, 
supervising coaches, and training for effective behav- 
ior in the interview situation. 

Pr eliminar y finding s: Se min ars were held with Den- 
ver employers to discuss the disadvantaged worker, 
supportive work environments, and problems that em- 
ployers have with disadvantaged workers. 

In its study The Employer and t,~e Disadvantaged, 
the laboratory also conducted interviews concerning 
disadvantaged employees with Denver employers rep- 
resentative of local industries and businesses. About 85 
percent of those interviewed hired the disadvantaged 
mostly to fill unskilled and semiskilled jobs. Half of 
the employers interviewed saw the disadvantaged as 
having very hi gh turnover rates; however, less than 
one-fifth of these employers gave poor job perform- 
ance as the reason. The reasons were about equally 
divided between unacceptable behavior of employees 
(such as absenteeism, lack of motivation, or alcohol- 
ism) and the undesirability of the types of jobs in 
which the disadvantaged were placed. In general, the 
laboratory found that employers have little under- 
can ding of the disadvantaged. As an individual, the 
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employer feels that he should hire the disadvantaged, 
but as a businessman he sees them hurting his profits. 
Employers cooperation can probably be best gained by 
offering some service to employers, such as conducting 
studies to provide information that would help employ- 
ers to improve the work performance of their disad- 
vantaged employees. 

Keeping a job is the norm of vocational behavior in 
our society, and there is no evidence that this is only a 
middle-class standard. But while losing or quitting a 
job advances no one’s status, it is a way of avoiding 
the disagreeable aspects of a job especially when that 
job is poor paying and dull. Which disadvantaged 
people are most likely to become vocational deviants. 

It was hypothesized that a person’s likelihood for voca- 
tional deviance would be determined by his place in 
the opportunity structure as measured by amount of 
education; ethnicity; availability of transportation; 
his chances for deviant behavior; the pressure of 
social controls; and certain factors in his personality, 
such as feeling of alienation or ability to delay gratifi- 
cation. Results of a pilot study— Behavior and the 
Economically Disadvantaged— of Concentrated Em- 
ployment Program participants supported all the hy- 
potheses except that concerning the relationship be- 
tween social controls and likelihood of vocational devi- 
ance. The results were tentative but suggest that fur- 
ther study may produce good measurement techniques 
to indicate w^fiich people among those considered dis- 
advantaged will need post-placement support to help 
them retain jobs. 

The supportive technique that was studied most 
thoroughly during phase I was coa ching , resulting in 
the publication Coaching as a Method of Support. The 
laboratory hired and trained its own staff of coaches. 
From this experience it is determining what are the 
charact eristics of a good coach and what training 
coaches should be given to improve their effectiveness. 
During this phase three models of coaching were stud- 
ied. None proved effective. It was found that the coach 
is not acceptable to the client unless he has something 
tangible to offer. Therefore, a coach needs some lever- 
age (such as a chance to help the client get a job or an 
opportunity to provide the client with a service) to 
rndke himself a relevant figure in the eyes of the client. 
Only then can effective coaching take place. 

Contract period: October 1, 1969, through Septem- 
ber 15, 1971. 



1.3.20 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 92-34-70-16 

Valerie J orris. School of Social Work 

An Assessment of the Reciprocal Contribution 
of Social Work Expertise and Manpower Pro- 
gramming 

This grant will explore and delineate the ways in 
which academic social work expertise and manpower 
program operations can contribute to and supplement 

each other’s role, function, and goals. 

The grantee is operating a laboratory for commu- 
nity programing which will serve as die field place- 
ment office (3 days per week) for six to eight graduate 
students. The laboratory would facilitate die assign- 
ment of graduate social work students in State and city 
manpower agencies, in demonstration programs with 
manpower components, and on special ass ignm ents to 
the Manpower Administration. At the conclusion of 
the project, special monographs are to be produced to 
enable project findings to be utilized nationwide by 
social work schools and manpower agencies. 

Grant period: June 30, 1970, through June 30, 

1972. 



1.3.21 COUNCIL ON SOCIAL "WORK EDUCA- 
TION 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 92—34—70—13 

Training Materials on Manpower Issues: To En- 
hance the Manpower Competence of Professional 
Social Workers 

/ 

This is exploring the feasibility of having faculty- 
members in schools of social; work help master’s de- 
gree <-an <tidatgg deepen their knowledge of manpower 
problems and increase their skill in working with man- 
power program personnel in restoring dependent un- 
employed persons to productive and useful work. 

The grantee is researching and reviewing literature 
in social work and manpower subjects to develop a 
framework for a manpower source hook; interviewing 
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personnel in social and manpower agencies to identify 
issues and problems; and surveying schools of social 
work to ascertain what is being taught and in what 
courses and to obtain copies of training materials now 
in use. The grantee is to meet with representatives of 
die participating graduate schools and of selected un- 
dergraduate programs to obtain help in identifying 
materials for the source book. 

Grant period: June 29, 197C, to December 31, 1971. 

1.3.22 DEVELOPMENT SYSTEMS CORPO- 
RATION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Contract 82-17-71-48 

Development and Implementation of a Per- 
formance Based, Individualized Instructional Sys- 
tem for Technical and Apprentice Training 

This project will attempt to demonstrate — through 
the application of modern instructional technology — 
that a performance based, individualized, self-paced 
apprentice training system can produce competent, 
well-rounded tradesmen more efficiently (at less cost 
and in shorter time) than is possible with conventional 
approaches to apprentice and technical training. 

The program is also attempting to show that appren- 
tice training can be made available to a broader popu- 
lation of applicants through the use of a system that 
utilizes rather than ignores individual differences in 
learning ability and that requires a level of verbal skill 
that is appropriate to the level needed to perform the 
journeyman’s job. 

The project is to produce a model apprentice train- 
ing system which will at least partially implement the 
recommendations of the Purdue apprenticeship studies 
(see 3.1.76). The new system should have implications 
for the broader fields of technical trai nin g and voca- 
tional education. 

To achieve these objectives, the new apprentice 
training system will consist of self-paced, task-achieve- 
ment orienced materials covering part of the tasks nor- 
mally taught during an apprentice’s first year of train- 
ing. Both the shop and related instructional materials 
are to be carefully integrated and based on the same 
task analysis. 

The new system will be tested using two experimen- 
tal groups in two cooperating companies, and their 



results will be compared to those of a control group 
using conventional apprentice training materials. 

The training efficiency of the new system will be 
thoroughly evaluated through statistical analyses of 
training time required and achievement levels attained 
as a function of type of training received and scores 
on apprentice entrance exams. Acceptability of the new 
system will be evaluated through interview and ques- 
tionnaire information collected from trainees, journey- 
men, instructors, and company administrators. 

Contract period: July 1, 1971, through July L 1973. 



1.3.23 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DEPART- 
MENT OF CORRECTIONS 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 89-11—71-02 

Dr. Stuart N. Adams, Associate Director for 
Planning and Research 

A Demonstration Vocational and Educational 
Program for S t tort Term Inmates at the Dis- 
trict of Colusa’s Woman’s Detention Center 

This project will ascertain whether recidivism of 
short-term female offenders can be rsduced through 
vocational and educational rehabilitation by expansion 
of educational opportunity, removal of barriers in 
training and hiring, and creation of new vocational 
channels. The experimental design measures two treat- 
ments. J.ht initial one includes a brief client assess- 
ment ana 30 days of client therapy, basic education, 
vocational and motivational training, and counseling. 
The second trea tmen t consists of an opportunity for 
the more promising offenders (1) to attend college full 
tim^ while tutoring part time, or (2) receive full-time 
on-the-job training in social service agencies l e a ding to 
permanent employment. 

The project is in two phases. Phase I includes staff 
selection, planning, and refining the design together 
with initial operation of the experimental treatment for 
offenders, development of data collection, and analysis 
of data. Phase H includes continued data collection, 
followup of clients, and comprehensive analyses. 

Phase I period: June 28, 1971, .{through Jane 28, 
1972. 
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L3.24 EDUCATION AND TRAINING ASSO- 
CIATES 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Grant 42-0-004-7; contract 42-1-005-09 

A Demonstration Project for In-School Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps Enrollees Employed in Ac- 
tion-Research 

This project is exploring the feasibility and value of 
in creasing the relevance of school to Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrollees by providing work in their own 
communities on research studies and is determining 
whether school systems can respond to students en- 
gaged in this activity with appropriate school work 
and guidance. 

The project works with New Haven and Boston 
school systems. The enrollees fill regular NYC slots 
allotted to the school systems and are paid out of NYC 
funds. The project also provides direction to the teach- 
ers working with the students in this activity. 

Project period: June 30, 1970, through June SO, 
1972. 



1.3.25 EDUCATIONAL COMPUTER CORPO- 
RATION 
PAOLI, PA 

Contracts 82-40-67-56 and 82-32-70-06 

Accelerated Training of Unemployed and Under- 
employed Through Specialized Procram Instruc- 
tion and the SMART Trainer 

This project is determining the usefulness of a spe- 
cialized training technique, using a work simulation 
device for persons of low readi n g achievement who 
could not normally enter nor learn from a traditional 
skill-training program. 

The contractor is recruiting, testing, assessing, and 
selecting participants for vocational training in three 
areas — auto mechanics, appliance service, and hea t i n g 
mechanics — for training, counseling, job development, 
and placement. The contractor uses the SMART 
trainer (a work-emulation device), controlled labora- 



tory exercises, programed instruction, and specialized 
instructional materials to test the use of the trainer as 
a diagnostic tool for predicting job success. 

Preliminary findings: Final Report, The SNAP / 
SMART Project (see 33.18) discusses the earlier 
project which trained disadvantaged persons in four 
high-skill technical occupations (appliance repair, auto 
mechanics, domestic heating, and electronics) and pro- 
vided guidance and job placement on graduation. The 
major project finding was that persons of low v erbal 
skills could profit from a Draining program 
miljxing programed instruction combined with a simu- 
lated malfunctions trainer, resulting in higher paying 
jobs thou they traditionally would have to accept 

Other findings were: (1) Dropout rates for die 
trainees were lower than normal because of the train- 
ing machine’s appeal; (2) their average initial hourly 
wage was 10 cents an hour more than the average 
manufacturing wage in the area; (3) 91 percent were 
still working a year and a half later, with a 16-percent 
increase in average hourly wage; and (4) motivation 
was especially high among trainees because £.sy ob- 
tained immediate satisfaction from their observed 
success (because of the sophistication of die SMART 
trainer). The report contains trainee case studies, de- 
scriptions of the SMART simulator in action, a sample 
chapter of die specially developed programed intruc- 
tion text, and followup comments of employers. 

Contract period: September 1, 1969, through De- 
cember 31, 1971. 



1336 EVALUATION TECHNOLOGY COR- 
PORATION 
CAMARILLO, CALEF. 

Contracts 42-9-003-05 and 42-0-001-05 

NYC Goes to a Community College, and Expand- 
jsg the Model to In-School Components of the 
NYC Program 

In the summer of 1969, 12 community colleges in 
California cooperated with local Neighborhood Youth 
Corps sponsors to operate work-and-study programs. 
In 1970 the program model was extended to five cities 
in five States. Youth were recruited from high school 
juniors and seniors who needed some economic sup- 
port and some fresh incentive to continued study and 
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effort. The colleges admitted the enrollees to regular 
and special college credit classes, provided tutoring 
and instructional support for students needing extra 
help, provided educational and vocational counseling, 
and supervised the work of each enroBee. Tie students 
passed the college courses with satisfactory grades. 

By combining a college envir onment , college courses 
for credit, work for pay, and counseling, the great 
majority of enrollees developed new career plans and 
new levels of self-confidence. 

In 1971 special presentations are being made to 
NYC sponsors and local community colleges so that 
they may learn about overall des ign and daily opera- 
tions and procedures of the model program- 

Preliminary findings: The project has produced two 
reports so far— ATC Goes to a Community College, 
1970 (see 3-3-22) and Summer NYC Goes to a Com- 
munity College ; 1971 (see 3-3-23). 

Contract period: April 1, 1970, through December 
31, 1971. 



1337 EVALUATION TECHNOLOGY COR- 
PORATION 
CAMARILLO, CALIF. 

Contract 42-06-71-01 

Demonstration Project to Expand the NYC Goes 
to a Community College Model to the NYC-2 
(Out-of-School) Program 

The project fa exploring the feasibility of extending 
the “NYC Goes to a Community College'’ model to the 
out-of-school Neighborhood Youth Corps component 
as a means of enhancing educational-vocational bene- 
fits for enrollees. 

The contractor will try out three NYC-2 models 
involving coordination of services between NYC and 
community colleges. Model I fa a plan for helping 
individual NYC— 2 enrollees obtain immediate entry 
and make full use of community college counseling and 
courses in preparing for careers. Model II fa a plan for 
tiding a vestibule in-group experience on campus be- 
fore NYC-2 enrollees are assimilated in regular com- 
munity college programs. Model HI fa a plan for 
adapting a total community college program to fit die 
career preparation needs of NYC-2 enrollees. 

Community colleges in Chicago, St. Louis, Phoenix, 



Cleveland, and in a rural Colorado location, in cooper- 
ation with local NYC sponsors, are using the models to 
conduct work-experience and community college study 
projects for out-of-school NYC enrollees. 

Contract period: November 1, 1970, to October 31, 
197L 

1338 GREATER HORIZONS, INC 
NEW YORK, NY. 

Contract 82-34—69-30 

To Create Greater Opportunities in the Trcckinc 
Industry for Minority Entrepreneurs and Work- 
ers 

This project fa testing the feasibility of organizing 
min ority group, independent truckers into trucking 
l eag ues and eventually corporations. Through these 
corporations, programs are being developed to orient 
truckers to the industry and its opportunities; provide 
for economic cooperation among members; upgrade 
the of members and thereby increase their em- 

ployability; and develop job opportunities for minor- 
ity group members. 

The contractor fa Tna ^ c ' n g efforts to organize minor- 
ity group trucking owner/operators into an independ- 
ent truckers league; organize and develop group pur- 
chasing plans of insurance and supplies; develop sys- 
tems for die utilizati on of members in moving produce 
from cooperative farms to urban markets; provide 
technical assistance and managerial training to entre- 
preneurs and persons desiring to enter the tracking 
industry as entrepreneurs; develop plans for improve- 
ment of staff capability; and develop a does structure. 

Contract period: February 15, 19G9, through August 
31, 1971. 



1339 GREENLEIGH ASSOCIATES, INC 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82-36-71-43 

Study of Operating Problems and Issues for Im- 
provement of Employer Services in the State 
Employment Service 
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The project is designed to examine thoroughly the 
nature and causes of decreased job placements by the 
employment service in several related States, to at- 
tempt to determine the most likely corrective modifica- 
tions to current operations for increasing the quantity 
and quality of job listings, and to make appropriate 
recommendations for necessary changes in organiza- 
tional and operating procedures and techniques to 
effect these changes, with the particular States involved 
in' the study and elsewhere. 

The contractor is to conduct an indepth investiga- 
tion in three urban areas and one rural area in each of 
two States. At the end of the third month, the contrac- 
tor is to conduct a conference with selected Depart- 
ment of Labor staff to review and comment on prelimi- 
nary findings and future plans. During the last month, 
the contractor is to conduct another conference with 
DOL staff to review and comment on the project s 
proposed final report and recommendations. 

Contract period: June 30, 1971, through June 30, 
1972. 



1.3.30 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 92-25-71-05 

Dr. I. Ira Goldenberg 

Employment and Addiction: Perspectives on Ex- 
isting Business and Treatment Practices 

This grant will assess and analyze existing business 
practices concerning drug use by employees and re- 
lated employer relationships with manpower and drug 
addiction control agencies, as a means of developing 
potential models for coordinated employer-manpower 
development-drug rehabilitation activities aimed at 
enhancing employment stability of drug users and ex- 
addicts. 

The grantee is to establish working relationships 
with several drug rehabilitation programs in the Bos- 
ton area and collect and analyze information and data 
on the vocational backgrounds of clients in these pro- 
grams, manpower services provided, and other areas 
related to employment of such persons. The grantee 
■will solicit several employers to collect data and infor- 
mation on their policies, attitudes and experiences con- 



cerning the hiring and retention of addicts and ex-ad- 
dicts and relationships with addiction control treat- 
ment agencies. 

Grant period: July 1, 1971, through March 1, 1972. 



1.3.31 HOUSEHOLD TECHNICIANS OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, INC 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Contract 82-40-70-20 

Household Technicians of Western Pennsylvania, 
Inc. 

This project is assessing whether a new community- 
based private corporation can improve and expand 
household employment opportunities and determining 
the operating and cost considerations in having such 
an organization serve as the employer and provide 
stable employment at good wages to household work- 
ers. This is a spin-off of one of eight pilot projects 
which form a national pilot program under the guid- 
ance and supervision of the National Committee on 
Household Employment 

The project will: (1) Seek to develop a largely 
self-sustained private household service corporation; 

(2) attemp t to develop the market for a wide variety 
of household-related services and structure career op- 
portunities and ladders to enable women in the house- 
hold employment field enter these related occupations; 

(3) train a minimum of 150 women through a largely 
on-the-job tr ainin g approach and develop a model 
self-sustained tr ainin g program, comb inin g OJT with 1 
day a week in the center; (4) develop and promote the 
acceptance of an organized association of household 
workers, and (5) sponsor and promote employer edu- 
cation through a course with a local university, as part 
of a larger public relations effort to upgrade the status 
of household employment. 

Contract period: May 18, 1970, through October 17, 
1971. 



1.3.32 THE HUDSON GUILD 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 



Contract 42-1-003-36 
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Link Advertising Agencies With the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps In-School Program 

This project is to test the feasibility of involving the 
advertising industry, on a volunteer basis, with an 
in-school NYC program. 

The contractor is surveying advertising agencies to 
determine how much support can be generated for 
such a program. An effort will be made to esta bl i s h 
advertising agency work stations for NYC enrollees 
and to set up a summer workshop for enrollees inter- 
ested in advertising. 

Contract period: April 1, 1971, through September 
15, 1971. 



1.3.33 HUMAN INTERACTION RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Contract 82-05-70-14 

Helping Employers Make Use of What Has Been 
Learned About Sustained Productive Employ- 
ment of the Disadvantaged 

The contractor is seeking to determine bow busi- 
nessmen, social scientists, and others can work to re- 
trieve information on methods shown to be effective 
for hiring, training, and retaining the disadvantaged 
and how groups of volunteer businessmen and others 
can work to encourage die wide adoption of such 
methods throughout the busi n ess co mmunit y and else- 
where. 

The contractor will conduct site visits, interviews, a 
literature search, and a conference to gather informa- 
tion on, and produce usable descriptions of, effective 
company programs and methods. Second phase activ- 
ity will test a regional technical assistance task force, 
composed of volunteer businessmen and others, to en- 
courage employers to use effective techniques. 

Contract period: March 1, 1970, through August 
31, 1972. 



Contract 82-34-70-04 

Mobility Models and Upgrading Programs in the 
Industrial Setting 

This project will test differing methods of introduc- 
ing and implementing programs for upgrading under- 
employed workers in industry through: (1) Experi- 
mentation with short-term, high-impact training pro- 
grams; (2) technical guidance to organizations in 
methods of systematically providing for the mobility 
of low-skill workers; (3) working in conjunction with 
a government agency directed toward achieving racial 
and ethnic parity among groups represented in organi- 
zations’ internal labor market, such parity to reflect the 
racial and ethnic composition of the organizations’ 
external labor market: (41 technical guidance to a 
trade association — The National Restaurant Associa- 
tion — in developing and implementing worker mobility 
programs within three segments of the association s 
industrial base; and (5) analyzing the findings de- 
rived from such experimental and demonstration pro- 
grams. 

In the earlier phase of the contract, the contractor 
helped to develop a manpower laboratory within the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and de- 
signed program objectives and research instruments 
for this manpower lab. The contractor also provided 
technical support for Project Upgrade, a program of 
the Model Cities manpower and economic development 
effort in Columbus, Ohio, to train staff in marketing 
and design of upgrading programs. 

The contractor conducted an analytic study of the 
long-term impact of High Intensity Tra inin g (HIT), a 
technique developed and managed during a previous 
contract period. Technical support was provided for 
design, implementation, and analysis of Advanced 
High Intensity Training, a process marketed by Skill 
Upgrading in Cleveland. 

The contractor built on earlier activities as systems 
manager for a three-city upgrading project for the 
rUgjgn, marketing, and management of worker mobil- 
ity programs. 

In the current phase of the contract work, the con- 
tractor is engaged in data collection and analysis 
within three operating situations — The National Res- 
taurant Association (see 1.3.65), Union Carbide Cor- 
poration, and the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission — in order to: (1) Describe employers 
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1.3.34 HUMANIC DESIGNS CORPORATION 
MANHASSET, N.Y. 
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present mobility policies &nd practices; (2) develop 
strategies for obtaining organizations’ agreement to 
experiment with upward mobility programs; and (3) 
design, implement, and evaluate employee mobility 
processes within the organization. 

Preliminary findings: In the field of worker mobil- 
ity, the study has found the following: (1) Where 
skills shortages are not affecting organizations’ produc- 
tivity (as in the current economic slowdown), employ- 
ers are not generally receptive to employee mobility 
programs; (2) the costs of turnover are insufficient 
inducement for employers to initiate upward mobility 
programs; (3) the concept of “human capital invest- 
ment” has not been widely accepted by employers; (4) 
outside intervention, from an agency such as the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, can act as a 
catalyst and induce employers to initiate upward mo- 
bility processes; (5) implementation of High Intensity 
Training (during an earlier phase of funding by the 
Department of Labor) resulted in in-house training 
capabilities remaining in 25 percent of the employing 
organizations where HIT had been initiated; (6) HIT 
produced for the enrolled workers die agreed-upon 
wage increases following training but did not generally 
result in further upward mobility for diem. 

The Handbook for Upgrading Low-Skill Workers 
(see 3.3.33) is a series of guidelines for design and 
implementation of an in-plant worker upgrading pro- 
gram. Drawing upon the contractor s experience 
gained over 5 years in the planning and management 
of upgrading programs for underemployed workers in 
over 250 organizations, the handbook enumerates and 
describes the procedures to be followed in designing 
and implementing an in-plant upgrading program. 

The major sections of the handbook are: (1/ An 
Introduction to the In-Plant Upgrading Concept and 
the Handbook; (2) Guidelines for Program Planning 
and Development; (3) Guidelines for Program Opera- 
tions; and (4) Guidelines for Program Evaluation. 

The handbook outlines organizational needs, analy- 
sis procedures, and a job task and requirements analy- 
sis methodology appropriate for determining training 
curriculum needs. Recommendations for structuring 
curricula, both format and content, are contained in 
the Guidelines for Program Operations, 

An appendix on Marketing In-Plant Upgrading Pro- 
grams presents guidelines for introducing such pro- 
grams into an organization. A second appendix con- 
tains a series of forms recommended for use in job 
task and requirements analysis. 



Upward Mobility for the Underemployed Worker 
(Issues and Problems Series /Manpower and Mobil- 
ity)— see 3.3.34— reports on the proceedings of two 
seminars on the theme of Upward Mobility Processes 
for Unemployed Workers. It presents substantial ex- 
cerpts from die seminar discussions and an introduc- 
tory s ummar y of the discussion highlights. The semi- 
nars sponsored by Humanic Designs Corporation in- 
cluded international labor union leaders on one occa- 
sion and corporate managers on another. 

Another report Follow-up Analytic Study of a 
Three-City Upgrading Program (see 3.3.35) is an 
account of the contractor’s analytic study of the long- 
range impact upon trained workers and their employ- 
ing organizations of the High Intensity Training pro- 
grams conducted in Baltimore, Cleveland, and Newark 
during 1968-69. HIT graduates received the wage in- 
creases agreed upon at the inception of the tra inin g 
effort. However, the initial increase was not sufficient 
to place them on a par with workers in sim i l ar indus- 
tries in their cities. 

Contract period: September 1, 1969, through August 
31, 1972. 



1.3.35 ILLINOIS BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY 
CHICAGO, ILL 

Grant 92-15-69-22; contract 82-15-70-22 
Human Services Manpower Career Center 

This project is to explore the potential and value of 
a services manpower career center operated by 

a State employment service to: (1) Provide a clearing- 
house for all groups working in various sectors of 
human services manpower development; (2) identify 
the key agencies for developing and implementing 
common guidelines, job definitions, salary standards, 
and strategic; (3) provide machinery for collabora- 
tive p lanning , research, program implementation, and 
evaluation; and (4) strengthen employment service 
capability for job analysis, job development, counsel- 
ing, and placement of human service manpower. 

The center has engaged the commitment and active 
participation of representative community groups in 
the pl annin g an d implementation of its oper ations. It 
is aloni involved in sponsoring or collaborating in a 
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continuing sequence of workshops, seminars, and other 
training activities designed to help participants explore 
common problems and come to appropriate solutions. 

Pre limin ary findings: The project so far has pro- 
duced a report Human Services Manpower Career Cen- 
ter — the First Year, December 1970 (see 3.3.36) . 

Project period: July 1, 1969, through June 30, 
1972. 



1.3.36 INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

Contract 82-18-71-24 

Dr. Ernst W. Stromsdorfer, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

Economic and Institutional Aspects of the Coop- 
erative Vocational Educational Program in Day- 
ton, Ohio 

This project will rn»ke an institutional and economic 
analysis of an exemplary cooperative vocational educa- 
tion program in Dayton, Ohio. With reference to this 
program, answers are to be sought to the following 
specific issues: (1) To what degree does the program 
facilitate the transition from school to work? (2) To 
what degree does the program increase die effective- 
ness of scholastic performance? (3) To what degree 
can the program be generalized across the larger stu- 
dent body and, especially, disadvantaged groups? 

Contract period: May 15, 1971, through November 
15, 1972. 



1 .3.37 INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

Contract 82-13-71-29 

Dr. Ernst W. Stromsdorfer, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

Economic Aspects of the Work Experience and 
Career Exploration Program 

This project is measuring the impact of the Work 



Experience and Career Exploration Program 
(WECEP) on the scholastic performance and school 
adjustment of 14- and 15-year-old high school students 
who may be dropout-prone, disadvantaged, or handi- 
capped. With reference to the objectives of the 
WECEP program which is designed to serve dropout- 
prone youth and is intended to make education more 
relevant to disoriented youth and increase their incen- 
tive to learn academic skills, a number of questions 
including the following will be considered: (1) To 
what extent does enrollment in WECEP reduce the 
dropout rate and increase the attendance rate? (2) Is 
there a positive relationship between length of enroll- 
ment in WECEP and a reduction in the probability of 
dropping out and increase in attendance; if so, of 
what magnitude? (3) Is there a positive relation be- 
tween amount of earnings gained in the WECEP pro- 
gram and a reduction in the probability of dropping 
out and increased attendance; if so, of what 
magnitude? (4) What is the relationship between en- 
rollment in WECEP and scholastic performance, and 
do hours worked per week affect this relationship? (5) 
What is the relationship between enrollment in 
WECEP and improvement in the labor market and 
scholastic attitudes and values? 

Contract period: June 1, 1971, through December 1, 
1972. 



1.3.38 INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82-34-69-44 

Training Incentive Payments Program (TIPP) 

This project is exploring the feasibility of using 
incentive payments to private employers for upgrading 
low-income employees in a largely self-administered 
program. 

This study was preceded by a pilot activity to deter- 
mine employer reaction and necessary administrative 
practices. The project makes an incentive payment to a 
company if, on a scheduled basis, the company raises 
the earnings of the employee. The presumption is that 
the company will provide training and supportive serv- 
ices for the employee to move up the income scale. The 
incentive payment to it is in recognition of the costs in 
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undertaking such training and services. The project is 
gathering data from participating firms on the extent, 
nature, and effects of upgrading occurring under the 
program. 

Contract period: June 16, 1969, through October 16, 
1974 



1.3.39 INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

NEW YORK, N.Y., and 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contracts 82-11—71-11 and 82-36-71—17 

Elwood Taub, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion; Earl Lewis, Bureau of Labor Statistics 

State Salary Comparability Study 

The State salary comparability project is developing 
an information base on private industry salaries neces- 
sary to establish fair and equitable salaries for State 
employees. The project includes five occupational wage 
surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics patterned on 
the national Professional, Administrative, Technical, 
and Clerical (PATC) survey used for Federal compar- 
ability pay purposes, with the results of the BIS sur- 
veys made available to State officials. 

To complement the BLS portion of the State salary 
comparability project, the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration (IPA) will chronicle the project, including an 
analysis of pre-existing salary situations and adjust- 
ment procedures and the utilization of data developed 
by this project. The specific objectives of IPA’s efforts 
are to: (1) Provide a chronicle of events, describing 
the results of meetings between Federal and State 
officials regarding the project; (2) assess the events 
and factors bearing upon the utilization of the surveys 
by the State officials and the State legislatures; and 
(3) indicate the steps to be considered by the Man- 
power Administration for future studies of a similar 
nature. 

Cooperative working relationships have been initi- 
ated with the U.S. Civil Service Commission which has 
control responsibility for Federal coordination of these 



types of projects under the Intergovernmental Person- 
nel Act. 

Completion is scheduled for February 1973- 



1.3.40 JEWISH EMPLOYMENT AND VOCA- 
TIONAL SERVICES, INC 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Contract 82-46-69-36 

Development Assistance Institute for Work- 
Sample Programs 

The objective of this project was to build upon the 
knowledge already developed, in the first phase of 
project operation, covering: (1) Die fea si b il i t y and 
methods of assisting manpower agencies (primarily 
State employment services) around the country in es- 
tablishing work-sample programs as a part of orienta- 
tion-testing-counseling-referral components of man- 
power programs (such as WIN or CEP) ; (2) the 
value and effectiveness of the work-sample program as 
a tool in improving traditional co unselin g and place- 
ment services to disadvantaged applicants; and (3) 
procedures for conducting the work-sample program as 
an in tegr al part of manpower program operations and 
as a sophisticated diagnostic tooL 

This phase of the program enabled full development 
assistance to State ES and CEP staffs in more than 35 
cities operating local work-sample programs. The pro- 
gram is now funded through USTES, and as sis ta n ce is 
being provided to additional WIN, CEP, and local 
employment service programs. 

Preliminary findings: The project has produced a 
report on phase I — JP orlc^Samples? Signposts on the 
Road to Occupational Choice (see 3.3.41) . 

A complete final report of phase n (March 16, 
1970, to March 15, 1971) is in preparation and will be 
available by August 1, 1971. 



1.3.41 JOB CORPS HEALTH UNIT 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82-11-71-14 

Manpower Demonstration Project for Control 
and Prevention of Drug Misuse 
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This project will explore the feasibility of and po- 
tential for operating model drug prevention and treat- 
ment programs at three residential manpower centers. 
Each center is to develop a program containing the 
following co mm on components: (1) Drug identifica- 
tion mechanism; (2) in-center drug misuse control 
program; (3) drug education — staff training; (4) 
community linkages (for example, utilization of com- 
munity drug facilities and resources) ; and (5) evalua- 
tion. 

The project is to establish and ma in tai n in-center 
drug misus e control programs, incorporating a variety 
of educational and counseling efforts, at three Job 
Corps centers with enrollees who have been identified 
as drug users. 

Contract period: March 15, 1971, through March 
14, 1972. 



1.3.42 JOB CORPS HEALTH UNIT 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C 



Contract 82-11-71-15 



Survey of Knowledge, Attitudes and Patterns of 
Use of Drugs by Job Corps Enroleees 



This project is seeking to: (1) Gain information 
concerning the knowledge, attitudes, \nd patterns of 
drug use by Job Corps enrollee groups of differing 
socioeconomic, geographic, enviro nmen ta l , and cul- 
tural origins; and (2) ascertain the extent to which 
Job Corps center staffs and enrollees have similar 
knowledge, attitudes, and perceptions concerning drug 
use. 

The contractor will design, develop, a dmini ster, and 
analyze the results of a comprehensive questionnaire 
aimed at gathering Corpsmen and staff attitudes to- 
ward and perceptions of drug use from approximately 
13,000 Corpsmen and center staff at 16 selected Job 
Corps centers. 

Contract period: March 15, 1971, through March 
14,1972. 



1.3.43 THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

3 
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Grant 92-22-69-24 

Rodney Reilly, John F. Kennedy Institute 

Development of Guides for a New Model New 
Careers Program 

This grant is exploring the potential and value of 
developing guides for a new model “New Careers” 
program in the health field. 

A program analyst is supervising the development, 
coordination, and assessment of a unique New Careers 
program in the health field for disadvantaged persons 
and is preparing the guides and other “how-to-do-it 
materials (such as trainers’ manual, trainees’ m a n ua l , 
and program handbook) which can be used to dupli- 
cate the model. 

Grant period: July 14, 1969, through August 25, 
1971. 



13.44 KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
MANHATTAN, KAN. 



Contract 82-18-68-31 

Dr. Richard Morse, Department of Family Eco- 
nomics 

Homemaker Service Demonstration Training 
Project 



This project is part of a larger eight-project pro- 
gram, initiated by the National Committee on House- 
hold Employment, to determine the feasibility of dif- 
ferent approaches to restructure household employment 
occupations to make them more attractive and reward- 
ing for both the worker and the employer. The project 
is being continued for an additional ±3 months to 
allow time for Kansas State University to hold a Mid- 
west regional conference to discuss the project findings 
and methods for providing homemaker services- An 
assessment of the eight projects has been made by M. 
K. Trimble Associates, Inc. (See 2334.) 

The project explored the feasibility of developing 
necessary skills, personal qualities, and desire of 
household workers to assume full or partial responsi- 
bility of managing a home or to assist an individual or 
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famil y in periods of stress or crisis. The project pro- 
vided training, counseling, and assistance in finding 
jobs for the more than 100 graduates of the program. 
Many graduates found jobs with State agencies and 
private employers. 

The project has had success in training ho mem a ker s 
and in giving the occupation status and oignity. It has 
demonstrated that families in communities can benefit 
from having trained homemakers available in times of 
need and that provision of their services is not yet the 
responsibility of any Kansas agency. 

Preliminary findings: Two reports have been pro- 
duced under this project — Homemaker Service Dem- 
onstration Training Project : Final Report (see 33.46) 
and Homemaker /Home Health Aide Services Confer- 
ence Follotc-up Report (see 33.47). 

Contract period: January 15, 1968, through August 
31, 1971. 



13.45 LEO KRAMER, INC 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82-11-71-32 

A Feasibility Study for Development of Support 
Services For Health-Impaired Coal Miners 

The Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969 (sec. 203) provides for the mine operator to take 
the responsibility for reassigning miners afflicted with 
pneumoconiosis in mine environments to less hazard- 
ous worksites. The project involves a study of the 
operational experience of this provision in the art, 
finding out what has actually happened to miners noti- 
fied of their impairment. In addition, the contractor is 
to develop a model program u tilizin g the best mine 
operator, community. State, and Federal services 
which could be mobilized to assist the miner who 
chooses to exercise his option and change his job in 
the mine complex; 

The contractor is also to develop services that re- 
spond to those options which the miner himself might 
take into consideration— for example, leaving die min- 
ing industry entirely— even though these are not 
spelled out in the legislation. 

Contract period: June 9, 1971, through March 9, 
1972. 



1.3.46 MANPOWER SCIENCE SERVICES, 
INC 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contract 82-24-70-23 

Utilization and Diffusion of Group Counseling 
Techniques 

The contractor is experimenting with a strategy for 
diffusion and utilization of knowledge about group 
counseling and for helping practitioners apply this 
knowledge effectively. 

The contractor is: (1) Gathering what has been 
learned by social scientists about group counseling 
techniques and developing operating generalization-! 
from this knowledge; (2) developing, in an agency 
string, the application of these generalizations and 
preparing guidelines and a set of training materials for 
agency staffs; (3) experimenting with the diffusion 
and utilization of these guidelines and training materi- 
als by several other agencies who will consult with 
each other and with project staff for maximum inter- 
change of ideas and experiences; (4) conducting con- 
ferences with agency staffs who mi g h t use these tech- 
niques and materials; (5) producing guidelines for 
State employment service a dminis trators on procedures 
they should consider esta bli s hing to obtain u tilizati on 
of innovations; and (6) reporting what has been 
learned about die utilization of innovations. 

Contract period: July 1, 1970, through June 30, 
1972. 



13.47 THE MATCH INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contra "t 82-11-71-16 

Charles C Kim 

Employment Aspects of Government Procrams 
to Aid Minority Business Firm s 

The study analyzes the employment effects of se- 
lected Federal Government programs to aid minority 
business firms. This involves a survey of the minority 
population receiving loans from the Small Business 
Administration, loan guarantees, and grants, as well as 
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assistance in obtaining government contract* and a 
study of the socioeconomic effects of minority enter- 
prise programs in selected commu n ities. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 



1.3.48 OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Contract 82-37-70-32 

Advanced High Intensity Training 

This project will determine whether and how certain 
techniques, developed in earlier Hi g h Intensity Train- 
ing (HIT) projects to stimulate and aid brief training 
for one-step upgrading, can be elaborated and refined 
to have employers train and upgrade their own lower 
wage employees to fill substantially higher paid skilled 
or supervisory positions for which shortages of trained 
employees usually exist. 

The project: (1) Works with employers to develop 
and provide training for employees so that, after 100 
to 300 hours of training, they will be advanced to 
or supervisory jobs providing pay increases of 
30 percent or more; (2) develops on the staff of each 
participating employer training-coun selin g and related 
capability to help the employer carry forward and 
further upgrade training programs of this type; (3) 
uses outside training resources to complement its own 
in-plant training; and (4) undertakes an analysis of 
the effectiveness of the program so that others inter- 
ested in the program may understand its problems and 
potential. 

Contract period: June 30, 1970, through October 
31, 197L 



1.3.49 THE MENTEC CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Contracts 82-05-69-46 and 82-05-70-05 

Operation Pathfinder 

This project is to: (1) Develop, apply, and test the 
effectiveness of methods to improve employer drill s in 



dealing with, and at the same tune effect desirable 
changes in the behavior of, disadvantaged employee* 
through “social reinforcement" technique* and pre-job 
behavioral training, particularly in the NAB/JOBS 
system of hiring, training, and providing supportive 
services; (2) determine whether juvenile parolees can 
be developed to function effectively as counselor aids 
for industry; and (3) collect data and measure 
whether the methods described above increase job re- 
tention and income and reduce recidivism rates of 
parolees. 

The contractor will continue to develop, particularly 
within the NAB/JOBS structure, jobs and training for 
itti. 1, and female juvenile parolees, ex-offenders, and 
other hard-core disadvantaged youth. The contractor is 
training supervisors in methods of encouraging and 
reinforcing desirable behavior of enroll ees. The con- 
tractor is also collecting data for one experimental and 
three control groups to measure job retention, income, 
and recidivism rates. 

Contract periods: June 15, 1969, through September 
15, 1969 (development), and September 1, 1969, 
through February 29, 1972. 



L3.50 MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
RITY COMMISSION 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Contract 82-26-71-41 

Testing of Various Methodologies for Increasing 
Job Listings 

This project will: (1) Explore, in Grand Rapids, 
various of bringing about an increase in the 

quantity and quality of the job orders listed at local 
employment service offices in order to render better 
service to jobseekers and employers; and (2) develop 
guidelines and materials for use in employment service 
offices in Michigan and elsewhere based on those pro- 
cedures proven useful in this project 

Ergonomics, Inc. (which did preparatory work for 
project under a short-term contract now expired) 
is subcontracted to assist the contractor in establishing 
the useful practices as part of State and local employ- 
ment service operations. 

Contract period: June 30, 1971, through December 
31,1972. 
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1.3.51 MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY the Department of Labor by the contractor to aasfet it 

EAST LANSING, MICH. in carrying out its mission in the area of rural man- 

power service. 

Contract 82-26-71-44 Contract period: July L 1971. through September 1, 

1972. 

Dr. Dale E. Hathaway, Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics 



Rural Manpower Policy Research Group 

This project is to provide the Department of Labor 
with research and consultation directed toward the 
formulation of policies and programs to improve rural 
manpower services. A related objective is to bring 
ongoing and future research more closely into the 
policy area by increasing the interaction between re- 
search designers and policy and program planners 
through seminars and conferences- 

Research topics are to be selected from among the 
following: (1) Labor market information needs and 
alternative methods of meeting them for operation of 
rural manoower programs and for policy formulation; 
l2l an index of rurality and of program needs as a 
basis for designing differential programs and deter- 
mining funding. priorities for rural counties; (3) strat- 
egies for improving existing programs and for devel- 
oping new programs for rural workers, such as Opera- 
tion Hitchhike; (4) models for delivery of manpower 
service*, in areas of low-population density and for 
specijd groups — such as migratory farmworkers or 
low-income farm operators faced with displacement; 
(5) coordination and improvement of the quality of 
data systems related to rural labor market information, 
rural labor force, occupations, and outlook; and (6) 
in-service training programs designed for re-orienta- 
tion of rural manpower personneL 

The contractor is to plan and conduct seminars and 
conferences aimed at improving the application of re- 
search findings to current and forthcoming policy is- 
sues. Two conferences are to he held — one on rural 
labor market information and one on improving the 
delivery of rural manpower services. Two seminars are 
to he held also, on topics to be selected in consultation 
with the Department of Labor. 

The contractor is to abstract and integrate research 
findings, his own as well as others, and prepare policy 
papers for use by the Rural Manpower Service of the 
Department of Labor and other interested individuals 
and organizations. 

The project also provides for consultation service to 



13.52 UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, OFFICE 
OF RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contract 82-24-69-47 

Dr. Jesse Gordon and Dr. Louis A. Ferman, Insti- 
tute of Labor and Industrial Relations and 
School of Social Work 

Program for Information on Manpower Services 

Resources of the University of Michigan/Wayne 
State University Institute of Labor and Industrial Re- 
lations and die University of Michigan School of 
Social Work have been drawn together under this con- 
tract to operate a “manpower laboratory that will 
explore ways to: (1) Bridge gaps between scientific 
knowledge and ongoing practices in manpower pro- 
gnups; and (2) work out systems for manpower agen- 
cies and private employers to utilize innovative man- 
power development strategies and techniques, so that 
disadvantaged persons can be better identified and 
served. 

The laboratory retrieves information from ongoing 
programs and from social science research, analyzes it, 
presents it in forms useful to manpower agencies and 
employers, and works with agencies to help than de- 
velop self-retrieval capabilities that lay the basis for 
self-assessment and improvement. 

Reports in preparation include a coaching manual, 
an analysis of the coaching experience of three man- 
power service agencies, and a study of agency-com- 
pany relationships in manpower programs for the 
hard-to-employ. The current focus is on how agencies 
work with disadvantaged job applicants, on how agen- 
cies relate to employers and to agencies which provide 
supportive services, and on the development of self-as- 
sessment capabilities in manpower agencies. 

Contract period: July 1, 1969, through December 
31, 1971. 
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1.3.53 MISSISSIPPI SYSTEMATIC TRAIN- 
ING AND REDEVELOPMENT 
(STAR) PROJECT 
JACKSON. MISS. 

Contracts 87-26-66*09 and 82— 2£-7^-12 
Labor Mobility Project 

This project L developing model mobility a mi stan ce 
operational guidelines, while in actual operation for 
underdeveloped rural areas and for CEP-serviced rural 
areas. 

Hie contractor b operating labor mobility projects 
in Mississippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee for 300 rural, 
unemployed, or underemployed workers. Unking spe- 
cific labor-surplus areas with growth centers. It inte- 
grates its mobility assistance system with the Arkansas 
rural CEP. 

Preliminary findings: The earlier project found that 
stable relocations could not be achieved without coun- 
seling, often with the whole family, and that pre-move 
services can increase the “success” rate considerably. 
The project experimented with three different staffing 
patterns and found that a flexible staff, able to move 
from recruitment in the labor-surplus area to counsel- 
ing and job development in the labor-shortage area, is 
a most effective allocation of personnel. The project 
has also learned that family stability is a crucial factor 
in unsuccessful relocations, and the contractor is devel- 
oping ways of assessing this quality before long-db- 
tance moves are undertaken (see 3.3.62). 

Contract periods: June 27, 1966, through February 
28, 1970, and March 1, 1970, through September 30, 
197L 



1.3.54 MOBILIZATION FOR YOUTH, INC 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contracts 82-34-66-25 and 82-34-69-18 

New Occupations Demonstration Project 

This project was originally jointly funded by die 
Department of Labor and the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity in 1966. about a year before the enactment 
of the New Careers Amendments to the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. Project staff have been working with 



city hospitals and private medical centers to restruc- 
ture the lo-al delivery systems for health services while 
opening up new career opportunities in the health field 
to tbadvantaged adults. Two new entry-level jobs in 
several municipal hospitals have been created (social 
health technician and psychiatric health technician), 
and the project has also developed a training model 
for preparing disadvantaged adults tor employment at 
these jobs. 

The purpose of the current work, begun in 1969, it 
to: (1) Conduct training for and institutionalize these 
»rwt additional new occupations in the health field; 

(2) develop upgrading avenues for the new health 
v-rhnictiHM in these occupation* the institutions 
where they are employed and at local colleges : and 

(3) test the transferability of methods used in the 
health programs to other industry sectors. 

The current work is separated into two components 
—the New Health Occupations Program (NHOP) and 
the Gateway Project. The NHOP is in its third phase 
and will assess the impact of the programs' various 
efforts to train and place disadvantaged adults in new 
health occupations, including blood bank technician. 
(OEO is paying staff and administrative costs for this 
component and the Manpower Administration is pay- 
ing most of the training allowance costs.) The Gate- 
way Project, which explores the potential for influenc- 
ing and guiding employer and union policies affecting 
the development and use of manpower particularly in 
shortage industries, is designed to: (1) Combine 
entry-level job placement for adult men in 
i jKehanieal services industries (currently electric type- 
writer repair and industrial sewing machine repair) 
with after-hours skill training (without stipends) for 
higher level jobs in the same industries: and (2) elicit 
employer support and sponsorship for a program 
which provides skill training, geared to those employ- 
ers' needs, for male and female drug addicts involved 
in a recognized drug withdrawal program. 

Pr eliminar y findings: The NHOP staff designed a 
trainee selection procedure judged to enhance trainees' 
success in the program. Questionnaires, group tearing 
sessions, gro u p discussions, and individual interviews 
were part of the selection process, according to Sew 
Health Occupations Program: Selection Procedure and 
Screening Instruments (see 3.3.6/ ) . It was found that 
enrollees must achieve a sixth-grade literacy level on 
the tests if they are to have a good chance of complet- 
ing a 40- week health technician training program. 
Other NHOP findings are reported in Establishing a 
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New Career: The Social Health Technician (see 
3.3.66). Some of them are: (1) With the exception of 
short-term courses for nurses’ aides, there are few 
cases of systematic in-service preparation of staff for 
promotion or on-the-job training of new professional 
personnel; (2) new health technicians may find their 
opportunities for advancement severely lim ited without 
high school diplomas because there are as yet no em- 
ployment and promotion criteria based upon actual 
skills and knowledge required to perform health serv- 
ice work; and (3) operational and advisory co mmi t - 
tees are an important aid in solving the problems and 
achieving the goals of new careers training programs. 

The Gateway Project staff found that the male enrol- 
lees expressed themselves better when gathered to- 
gether near the machines they were to learn about than 
in round-table group discussions, used successfully 
with the women in the NHOP. 

Gateway enrcllees generally preferred training in 
electric typewriter repair to sewing machine repair, 
with more of the Puerto Rican than black enrollees 
interested In die latter. Project staff speculated that 
men attached status to “business machine (type- 
writer) repair work. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.3.55 MOBILIZATION FOR YOUTH, INC. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contracts 82— 34H39-21 and 82-36-71—07 

Experimental Manpower Laboratory to Test In- 
novative Manpower Development Strategies for 
Disadvantaged Persons 

This experimental manpower laboratory is exploring 
the feasibility and value of various innovative pro- 
grammatic strategies for meeting the manpower devel- 
opment needs of disadvantaged persons, particularly 
youth. The contractor is designing and systematically 
assessing the relative effectiveness of: (1) New man- 
power tools and program models for enhancing em- 
ployer involvement and effectiveness in hiring, train- 
ing, and upgrading hard-to-employ workers; (2) new 
techniques to meet special problems of job training 
and work-experience manpower programs; and (3) 
new methods and guides on employment practices to 
enable more effective job retention, mobility, and per- 



formance for the disadvantaged. Laboratory staff have 
the capability for designing and operating local man* 
power progra ms and for applying research methods in 
analyzing such programs. The Mobilization for Youth, 
Inc. (MFY) laboratory is an action-research setting in 
a low-income community (the lower east side of New 
York City) and is geared to develop, run, and measure 
the effectiveness of new manpower techniques. 

The contractor will: (1) Design, conduct, and assess 
experimental and demonstration projects which are 
planned, through systematic and empirically measured 
practices, to explore the significance of alternative 
methods of dealing with manpower problems of disad- 
vantaged persons; and (2) present the projects find- 
ings in such a form that they can be utilized by the 
Department of Labor, industry, and other manpower 
training programs. 

Preliminary findings: 

1. Comprehensive Report on MFY Laboratory Ac - 
tivities in 1970 (see 3.3.68), in two volumes, includes 
descriptions of each major laboratory effort, with de- 
tails on both successful and unsuccessful studies and 
experiments. In addition, it identifies developmental 
work to be undertaken in 1971 on 1970 accomplish- 
ments that warrant further work. 

The report also provides full details on why MFY 
found that several new ideas were not feasible for 
further development, including: (1) Providing re- 

cently detoxified narcotic addicts with a concurrent 
prograr of work training and residential “halfway” 
house dr.ig treatment support; (2) utilization of pri- 
vate employment agencies for effectively placing hard- 
core disadvantaged persons; and (3) expa n d in g em- 
ployment opportunities for AFDC welfare mothers via 
the “work^pair” concept (two mothers each work part 
time to cover one full-time job and take care of each 
other’s children). 

2. MFY has published the following four mono- 
graphs related to “Fulfilling the Potential of NYC— 2 
(see 3.3.69) : (1) Integrating Remedial Education Into 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Training Programs ; (2) 
Criteria for the Selection and Training of Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps Work Supervisors; (3) New Direc- 
tions in the Vocational Counseling of Neighborhood 
Youth Corps Trainees ; and (4) The Utilization of 
Industrial Advisory Committees to Increase Employ- 
ment Opportunities . 

These four monographs are the first in a series to be 
expanded in 1971 and are guides for the use of design- 
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ers and operators of NYC-2 (out-of-school) programs 

at the local level. „ , 

3. Industrie Guidelines For Undertakes a Herd- 
Core Emp loymenl Program: An Andy** Cose Stadyof 

the Experiences of An Urban Industrial Organization 
(see 3^70) concluded that previous studies concern 
S ft -^corporation” of 4= dioadvantoged mto 
"teste industry were too global uni not 
Lough in depth analyses of the experiences of eompa 
“° ,hnt have undertaken such rtainmg-employment 
programs. MFY conducted this ^nonparticipan ^ 
server” analytic cose study of a New 
rhistrial organization’s experiences wi 
££ MA-5 contract from planning for die propam. 
Sior to contract, through completion of * e P rc | r “°; 

4. The handbook. The Work Sample: 

Assessment of Vocetmnd Potenlml fsee 3-0,72), p- 
plements technical assistance »atenati b.mg ^d hy 
Xhe Philadelphia Jewish Employment and Vocation 

Service (JEVS) in installing a work ^ P ^ 
in regular manpower operations around the country 

735 Sties to date)*. JEVS 

vdn be expanded wid thte 

Kein or incorporated into tn J , *■ • 

package This publication offers guides for developing 
roS'L.ples, esteblishing a vocational evaluation 
unit, and training vocational evaluators. 

5 MFY, like other agencies around the country 
administering manpower programs, has 
paper-and-pencil 

^ST firStT^rformance of underedumhed »d 
Ztaly differen” individuals. The disadvantaged 
Rurally lack experience in taking teste and exposure 
to the middle-class culture these tests reflect. 

^eTilucation, Problems of the Disadvantaged in 
Test-Taking (see 3.3.71), outlines to 

finding ways to prepare hard-to-employ m 
t^TLployment and other tests. It includes ap- 

proaches^fo^overcoming the appUrantis tefj^qr 
and poor test motivation, qualifications ° r 
iners! and relevance of tests to job work Detafisj *e 
provided on MFY’s procedure for P retestl °S 
tion, including practice test-taking and remedial tu 

“e The development of a self-administered, pro- 
grrnned course of stedy-dfaximrtiag yoar Txammg 
Efficiency— for work supervisors and other tr g 
Retort was inspired by fte foMowing problmns- 
(1) Many work supervisors who are delegated 



of providing skM training to newly-hired disadvan- 
mged persons do not know how to function as tri- 
ers • (2) most special instructions for work superv 

concerning how to conduct training-employment pro^ 

grams for the disadvantaged merely present broa 
Sidelines which the work supervisor himself must 
translate into practical actions; and (3) work supervi- 
sors are typically delegated the task of instructor new 
employed the technical skills of their jobs, , but Tack 
of job-required behavior skills (such as punctuality or 
acceptance of authority) is usually the primary cause 
of employer dissatisfaction with the newly-hired dtsad- 

v&ntaged person. . . 

This training manual (a self-study staff training cur- 
riculum) is designed to instruct work supervisee san 
other trainers in the “how to’s” necessary for them to 
better present their skill training programs to disad- 
vantaged persons and how they can at the same tone 
train such persons in job-required behavioral skills. 

The manual serves as a programed instruction ^course 
aimed at teaching work supervisors and other trai 
how to apply contingency management reinforcemen 
learning principles and procedures as a ^ansofen- 
hancing both social job skills (job-required behavior) 
and tedmical job skills (such as productivity) among 
new disadvantaged workers. This training manual is 
n DO t yet a final product and, therefore, is not available 
lor distribution. It is currently being refined ^read- 
ied for formal testing through an expenmen 
control group design in public agency and private 

industry settings. . 

7 As a means of overcoming the inadequacies o 
traditional counseling methods in programs for 
disadvantaged, MFY has developed a unique cunicm 
lorn to be used by counselors so „ j he 

trainers in remedying specific slaU e * 
Pre-Planned Behavior Modification Training gr 
wl staff teaming materials, 

and related evaluation procedures. It is auned at .^ 
ing that disadvantaged persons can be taught job-re- 
qitired skills by counselors through a structured-^ 
Static, pre-planned curriculum just as technical job 

trade skills are taught. it 

His teaming mannal serves tw. “ 

teaches sta* how to nse the system. Secondly, it 
sei of lesson plans and related materials and [proe.- 
v. use a by counselors in teaming disadvan- 
^ ;^n“st job-required behavioral skU^om- 

monly known as “good attitudes and work bA ite.^ 
Overall, the materials represent a specialized behavior 
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modification training program which seeks to extend 
manpower programing a major step beyond its current 
activities of role models, informal orientation, and 
crisis counseling. 

This tool for counselors has not yet been formally 
evaluated. It is currently being readied for such assess- 
ment through empirical research. 

Contract period: December 16, 1968, through De- 
cember 15, 197L 



1.3.56 ROBERT R. NATHAN ASSOCIATES, 
INC. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-11-71-42 

Project to Assist Civilian Hospitals in Hiring and 
Retaining Military-Trained Medical Personnel 

This project seeks to determine die problems faced 
by a large hospital in recruiting, placing, and retaining 
veterans who have had military medical tr ainin g and 
experience and to devise and test methods to overcome 
these problems. 

The contractor will: (1) In the first three months, 
design and develop a demonstration project to work 
with° the Cook County, I1L, hospital in hiring and 
placing former servicemen who have had some health 
training; (2) recruit, test, select, and place veterans in 
the hospital in subsequent months; (3) develop a sys- 
tem of supportive personnel policies and career mobil- 
ity; (4) conduct a literature search and prepare an 
experimental analysis of the data collected; and (5) 
establish an allied health manpower advisory panel, 
composed of six nationally renowned experts in the 
field of allied health manpower, to review and guide 
the project’s progress. 

This project grew out of the research findings of an 
earlier study: Transferability of Military -Trained Med- 
ical Personnel to the Civilian Sector . (See 3.1.40.) 

Contract period: June 21, 1971, through June 21, 
1972. 



1.3.57 NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA CHILD 
DAY CARE ASSOCIATION, INC 
WASHINGTON, D.C 



Contract 82-09-70-07 

Employer Sponsored Child Day Care Center 
Demonstration Project for Children of Depart- 
ment of Labor Employees 

This project is exploring the feasibility and value of 
establishing an employer sponsored child day-care 
center, including: (1) The usefulness of employer 
sponsored child day care as an aid in recruiting pro- 
spective employees from inner-city poverty areas; (2) 
die effects of employer sponsored child day-care on 
employee stabilization; and (3) the impact of the pro- 
ject on public and private employers in the Washing- 
ton, D.C, area. 

The contractor will continue and expand the opera- 
tion of the present day-care center for children of new 
employees of the Department of Labor who could not 
work if low-cost child day care was not available and 
of current DOL employees who have inadequate day- 
care arrangements. The center’s program fosters intel- 
lectual, social, emotional, and physical development of 
the children and an independent evaluation assesses 
the impact of these efforts (see 2.3.32). 

Contract period: October 1, 1969, through August 
31, 1971. 



1.3.58 NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE LEAGUE 

WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82—09—70—24 

Promoting Public Agency Employment of Disad- 
vantaged Persons 

The contractor is to produce guidelines and a model 
plan that could be used or adapted by any city, county, 
or State public agency to enable it to rapidly hire 
large numbers of unemployed disadvantaged persons 
with few skills should funds become available. 

The contractor is working with two agencies to de- 
velop specific plans for work to be done and types of 
persons to be hired, identify considerations involved, 
and devise ways of taking them into account in the 
plans. 

Contract period: June 15, 1970. through December 
14, 197L 
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1.3.59 NATIONAL COMMISSION ON RE- 
SOURCES FOR YOUTH, INC 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 42-0-005-34 

Experimental Operations Research on a Monttor- 
ing- Assessment System for Youth-Tutoring* 
Youth E&D Model for In-School NYC Programs 

This grant is exploring the use and value of operat- 
ing a monitoring-assessment system for youth-tutor- 
ing-youth in-school Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
jects. A program of experimental operations research 
will be conducted with experimental and control 
groups to determine the impact of these projects on 
both NYC enrollees and the youngsters they tutor. 

The grantee tested a monitoring-assessment system 
<inring the summer of 1970, and the system was to be 
operational during the 1970—71 school year in con- 
junction with the in-school NYC program ^ in at least 
three cities. 

The grantee had earlier demonstrated the usefu ln e ss 
of tutoring assignments to NYC enrollees (see 3.3.77). 
Low achievers were found to make significant learning' 
gains when suitably trained and put to work as tutors, 
and the younger low achievers they tutored were found 
also to have made significant gains. The grantee subse- 
quently provided technical assistance to NYC sponsors 
installin g the youth-tutoring-youth program and pro- 
vided curricula and supervisory manuals. 

Grant period: June 30, 1970, to October 1, 1971. 



1.3.60 NATIONAL COMMISSION ON RE- 
SOURCES FOR YOUTH, INC 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 42-1-004—36 

Day Care -NYC Youth Helper Program 

This project is to explore the feasibility of integrat- 
ing in-school Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees into 
the giaffg of day-care centers. This new work-experi- 
ence model will: (1) Facilitate development of effec- 
tive work habits; (2) provide exposure to a number of 
opportunities, including those in the field of 



child care; and (3) better prepare the participating 
youth for parental responsibilities. 

The grantee is to establish special work stations for 
in-school NYC enrollees at four established day-care 
centers which provide after-school care for school-age 
children in kindergarten through the sixth grade. The 
enrollees are to serve as “youth helpers” and will 
receive close supervision. 

Grant period: June 30, 1971, to June 30, 1972. 



1.3.61 NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
CAREERS IN MEDICAL TECHNOL- 
OGY 

BETHESDA, MD. 

Contract 82-22-70-35 

Development of Proficiency Exami nations in the 
Medical Laboratory Field 

The contractor is seeking to develop proficiency ex- 
aminations as a means of fostering placement and 
promotion of competent medical laboratory workers 
who lack formal credentials. 

The contractor has set up an advisory committee, 
composed of persons broadly representative of the 
medical technology field, to guide development of the 
proficiency tests, which are being constructed through 
subcontract with the Educational Testing Service, of 
Princeton, N.J. During the last half of the contract 
year, the tests are to be validated on technicians cur- 
rently working in clinical laboratories. In addition, the 
contractor, under the auspices of its national office and 
through its network of chapter members, will promote 
and publicize the usefulness of these exams (along 
with equivalency exams concurrently being developed 
by Public Health Service) among employers in the 
medical laboratory field and other allied health areas. 

The advisory committee is made up of pathologists, 
technologists, military laboratory educators 
and directors, and Department of Labor specialists. 
Cooperating agencies and programs for implementa- 
tion include: Project Transition, Operation MEDIHC, 
Project REMED, State and local employment services 
and public health departments, and chapters of the 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists. (See 
3.3.78.) 
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Grant period: June 30, 1970, through September 30, 
1971. 



1.3.62 NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EM- 
PLOYMENT OF YOUTH 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82-34-70-29 

Demonstration to Develop Alternative Qualifi- 
cations and Credentials for Upgrading Parapro- 
fessionals 



With the assistance of human service agmcies, em- 
ployers, educational institutions, appropriate unions, 
and professional societies, this project is developing 
and testing a series of new credentials and promotional 
standards for paraprofessionals in the human service 
employment field for upward movement to better jobs. 
Recommendations to employers will be developed on 
how to determine who is qualified for promotion and 
what support and assistance the employee will need to 
handle the higher level job. This is a followup study of 
findings from a previous project whose report was 
issued as MDTA Experimental and Demonstration 
Findings No. 8 (see 33.81). 

Contract period: July 1, 1970, through September 
30, 1971. 



1.3.63 NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES 

CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, INC 

WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82-11-71-22 

Pilot Program for Unemployed Engineers and 
Scientists 

Tins project will determine: (1) Whether the pro- 
fessional manpower needs of State and local govern- 
ments can be met effectively in part by unemployed 
scientists and engineers; (2) whether a brief -orienta- 
tion and/or financial assistance for on-the-job develop- 
ment is necessary and adequate to help the transfer of 
such personnel; (3) whether a central organization of 
representatives of State and local governments can de- 
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velop an interarea network in cooperation with State 
£S agencies and professional associations for selection, 
development, and placement of staff for such govern- 
ments. 

The contractor is to work with State and local gov- 
ernments to identify jobs; recruit and select 400 to 
600 unemployed aerospace or defense engineers and 
scientists from 10 areas of high engineer-scientist un- 
employment rates; arrange with two universities for a 
4^week program of orientation in State, county, or city 
governments for up to 400 of the participants; place 
participants in jobs after selection or after orientation, 
depending on their need for orientation; provide pay- 
ment to government employers to cover post-hiring 
development expense; and conduct an assessment and 
followup analysis to determine the extent to which the 
project met its objectives. 

This is a joint project with the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. Both DOL and HUD are 
providing the funds through separate but similar con- 
tracts. 

Contract period: May 1, 1971, through April 30, 
1972. 



1-3.64 NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-11-71-08 

System for Collecting Advance Information on 
Character and Extent of Employment Generated 
by New Government Contracts 

The contractor is determining the feasibility of de- 
veloping an advance warning system that will provide 
information about the local impact of Federal procure- 
ment contracts which can facilitate efforts by the Fed- 
eral Government and private groups to expand unem- 
ployment, upgrading, and training options for unem- 
ployed or underemployed persons. 

Concentrating on two major defense contracts, perti- 
nent information required in an early warning system 
is being sought from a variety of sources including 
government and private employers. The experience 
with these contracts will constitute a basis for indicat- 
ing the information which is available and the infor- 
mation which is needed to provide an advance warning 
system on a regular basis. 
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Contract .period: November 30, 1970, through Sep- 
t ember 30, 1971. 



1.3.65 NATIONAL RESTAURANT ASSOdA- 
HON 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Contract 82-17-71-19 

Development of Mobility Models and Upcradinc 
Programs for the Food Service Industry 

This project builds on a recent research study by the 
School of Hotel Administration, Cornell University, 
carried out with the cooperation of the National Res- 
taurant Association (see 3.2.05). Its objectives are to: 
(1) Develop, install, and measure the impact cf new 
upward mobility systems for nonmanagement workers 
(such as kitchen staff, waitresses, and busboys) in 
three major segments of the food service industry (in- 
stitutional feeding, hotel food service, and commercial 
restaurants) ; and (2) determine whether and how a 
trade association can effectively provide guidance in 
job structuring and upgrade training to employers in 
die industry. 

The contractor will rely on three universities — Cor- 
nell, Denver, and Michigan State— to analyze the tech- 
niques used, including an assessment of the strengths 
and weaknesses of each. The project will also utilize 
te chnic al assistance from the Humanic Designs Corp., 
provided under a separate contract (see 1334). 

Contract period: April 15, 1971, through October 
15, 1972. 



1.3.66 NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82-11-71-28 

Study of the Employment Situation of Scien- 
tists and Engineers 

Because of the critical employment situation affect- 
ing the scientific and engineering community, accurate 
information is being sought relative to die employment 
and unemployment experiences of individuals in these 



occupations. The Department of Defense and die Na- 
tional Science Foundation are participating in a study 
of the employment mid unemployment experience of 
scientists listed on the NSF National Register and a 
sample of 100,000 engineers affiliated with the Engi- 
neers Joint Council. Information is being collected on 
the educational and professional background, fields of 
specialization, fields of employment, and other charac- 
teristics as needed to provide insights into the size and 
rhnm cto r of the unemployment problems of these 
groups as a basis for developing corrective action. 

Contract period: May 14, 1971, through December 
31, 1971. 



1.3.67 THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 

WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82-36-71-35 

New Techniques in Combatting Discrimination in 
White-Collar Occupations 

This is a demonstration effort to promote die suc- 
cessful placement of blacks and Mexican Americans 
living in the Houston area through persuasion and 
advocacy at corporate executive levels. The project is 
not merely a placement and special outreach program 
but is specifically designed to demonstrate and test a 
technique for surmounting discrimination, calling for 
a well-documented report on the efficacy of the tech- 
nique and how it might be used elsewhere. 

A highly skilled project staff will: (1) Seek out the 
policymaking and implementing levels of Houston’s 
industrial and commercial employers and document to 
them the salable skills of blacks and Mexican Ameri- 
cans in Houston; (2) present to these top man agement 
levels a sound rationale for establishing imm ediate 
employment opportunities for Houston’s minority resi- 
dents, both men and women; (3) let the minority 
community know of thi* project so that an ample 
number of applicants can respond to the local employ- 
ment opportunities generated by it; and (4) identify 
and keep track of the values of the various procedures 
and approaches to high-level company management in 
order to maintain and increase day-to-day successes in 
placements, as well as aid in the expansion of this 
model to other areas. 
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The project stems from F. Ray Marshall’s study, company which manufactures plastic print materials. 
Negro Employment in the South (see 1.1.17). NCSI did job-task analysis and' developed a diagonal/ 

Contract -period: June 21, 1971, through September vertical career ladder system tied to on-the-job skills 
20, 1972. training, off-the-job basic education (including courses 

for the general education diploma), and other suppor- 
tive services. 

Contract period: May 12, 1969, through January 31, 
1*3.68 NEW CAREERS SYSTEMS INSTT- 1972. 

TTJTE, INC 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N J. 



Contract 82-34-69-41 

Development of Upgrade Models in Private In- 
dustry 

This project, now in its second phase, is developing 
new methods of adapting jobs and job progression 
systems in industry to facilitate the promotion of em- 
ployees whose opportunities for upward mobility 
would otherwise be limited- 

New Careers Systems Institute, Inc. (NCSI) is 
working with two large companies, each different from 
the other and from the company worked with in the 
first phase regarding type of production and occupa- 
tional structure. Following negotiations with each com- 
pany regarding job ugprading positions, the employ- 
er’s in-kind contributions, and employee wage in- 
creases, the contractor is analyzing existing job struc- 
tures and developing a job progression plan leading 
from entry-level to advanced positions. Job redesign is 
included, if necessary. NCSI prepares tr ainin g curricu- 
luxns and selects a mix of present employees and new 
hires for training according to the company’s seniori- 
ty-bidding procedures. NCSI trains company personnel 
as trainers or conducts the full-time upgrade training 
itself. 

In this phase, NCSI is training company staff so 
that the firm can continue to administer an internal 
mobility system based upon the new information and 
methods generated by the project. Through special 
data collections, NCSI will identify, analyze, assess, 
and document important project occurrences and find- 
ings, in order to prepare various technical 
and guidelines to meet employers’ informational needs 
regarding concepts and methods in the development, 
instal l ation, and maintenance of internal upgrading 
systems. 

During the initial phase of contract work NCSI de- 
signed and installed an upgrading program in a gmaTl 



1.3.69 NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRY 
TRENTON, N J. 

Contract 82-32-69-33 

Educational Advancement and Manpower Devel- 
opment of Wage Earners in New Jersey 

Through the cooperative efforts of industrial man- 
agement and labor unions in Middlesex County, NJ., 
the New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry, 
with assistance from the Labor Education Center of 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, NJ., is exploring 
ways of advising and encouraging wage earners to 
make use of available educational and training re- 
sources to advance into higher skilled and better pay- 
ing jobs. 

Under a subcontract, Rutgers University operates an 
educational and motivational counseling program to 
advise and persuade workers to utilize existing educa- 
tional agencies and resources for upward mobility and 
educational development. 

Workers in 20 employing establishments are to be 
enrolled in a broad range of existing adult education 
programs and counseled for advancement. Approxi- 
mately 20 members of the participating trade unions 
work part time with the New Jersey Department of 
Labor and Industry and Rutgers University personnel 
to recruit, counsel, and follow up the enrollees. 

Contract period: July 1, 1969, through June 30, 
1971. 



1*3.70 THE CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
YORK 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 42-9 l -007-34 
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Demonstration Project to Link the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps to College Entrance 

The contractor is exploring the feasibility of provid- 
ing out-of-school Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees 
with a program of special enrichment services as a 
means of qualifying them for college entrance and 
linking NYC to the public college system of a major 
city. 

The contractor is working cooperatively with the 
New York City Human Resources Administration’s 
Manpower and Career Development Agency (HRA- 
MCDA) in the continuing recruitment and selection of 
NYC enrollees and selected trainees of HRA— MCDA 
Regional Opportunity Centers for the project Enrol- 
lees and trainees are grouped on the basis of reading 
ability and receive remedial education, individual tu- 
toring, and personal counseling to supplement their 
job station assignments ai.d prepare them for college 
admission with guaranteed stipends, tutoring, and 
other support The contractor is also undertaking a 
utilization development effort to show other manpower 
programs how the project works and provide assist- 
ance in its duplication (see 3.3.89). 

Contract period: March 24, 1969, through Ja n u ar y 
31, 1972. 



1.3.71 RESEARCH FOUNDATION, 

THE CITY UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82-34-69-34 

Health Service Mobility Study 

This project, funded jointly by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Department of Labor, will deter- 
mine methods of facilitating both the horizontal and 
vertical job mobility of health service workers. The 
project involves: (1) Perfecting a methodology of job 
analysis that will lend itself to job design, curriculum 
design, performance appraisal, and selection of career 
pathways; and (2) assisting in the application of the 
techniques perfected in a health service center. The 
contractor has designed and is testing a method to 
measure the dimensions of skills and knowledges re- 



quired on various health service jobs. The contractor 
will implement the method of job analysis developed 
in one health service setting. 

Preliminary findings: Changes in New York’s mu- 
nicipal hospitals to permit more efficient use of health 
manpower were proposed by Eleanor G. Gilpatrick and 
Paul K. Corliss in The Occupational Structure of New 
York City Hospitals (see 3.3.90). Another report re- 
capitulates the work done on this project through June 
1970. It tells the background of the project, details the 
research progress, and explains the task- analysis 
method. It also outlines the work planned for the dura- 
tion of the project (See 3.3.91.) 

Contract period: March 1, 1969, through December 
31, 1971. 



1.3.72 NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR, DIVISION OF EM- 
PLOYMENT 
ALBANY, N.Y. 

Contract 82-34-69-45 

Project SPRUCE (Special Program of Rehabili- 
tation for Unemployment Compensation Exhaus- 

TEE3; 

The New York State Department of Labor, through 
the Buffalo employment office, is seeking to develop 
new techniques for: (1) Early identification of unem- 
ployment ins urance (UI) recipients who are likely to 
remain on UI rolls until exhaustion of benefits; (2) 
determining what types of individualized, rehabilita- 
tive services (such as counseling, testing, training, or 
relocation) will best help develop reemployment for 
those UI recipients; and (3) determining whether ex- 
tra-payment incentives will motivate them to stick with 
their rehabilitation plan. This project will serve to test 
and revise, if necessary, proposed Federal legislation 
to have the unemployment insurance system function 
as a reemployment-development system as well as a 
payment agency. 

The project works with experimental and control 
groups of UI claimants who reach their 13th week of 
unemployment benefits and do not have definite pros- 
pects of employment. 

Contract period: July 1, 1969, through September 
30, 1971. 
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1.3.73 NORTH CAROLINA MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
CHAPEL HILL, N.C. 

Contract 82-35-70-01 

A Demonstration of Manpower Development 
Centers in North Carolina Communities 

The contractor will: (1) Test the feasibility of basic 
education and v.ork preparation centers leading di- 
rectly to entry-level employment as a step to establish- 
ing a statewide network of such centers; (2) deter- 
mine if local support can be generated to maintain a 
State initiated system of centers; and (3) devise means 
for assuring a common working base for the public 
employment service and the community college system 
in operating basic manpower development centers lead- 
ing to employment, skills instruction or OJT training. 

Contract p-nod: July 15, 1969, through December 
31, 197L 



Contract 82-37-71-47 

Multi-Project Demonstration op Manpower De- 
velopment 

This project will assist in the development of and 
the means by which a State acquires further 
capability for the planning and delivery of manpower 
services. It will: (1) Examine the problems and proc- 
esses of a State in developing methods of managing 
increasingly decentralized and decategonzed man- 
power programs; (2) determine the scope and charac- 
ter of meaningful public service employment opportun- 
ities; (3) develop and analyze the procedures under 
which pre-employment preparation is conducted so as 
to enhance employability of disadv antag ed persons, 
assure employer participation, and increase institu- 
tional responsiveness in conducting such employment 
preparation; and (4) provide assessment and analysis 
on manpower matters as requested. 

Contract period: June 30, 1971, through June 30, 
1972. 



1.3.74 NORTH CAROLINA MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
CHAPEL HILL, N.C 

Contract 82-37-71-04 

Labor Mobility Project 

This project conducts mobility assistance in high 
unemployment rural counties for moves to selected 
labor-shortage areas in North Carolina, but with more 
focus on enrollees in specific manpower programs than 
on general recruitment The project staff will aid the 
Manpower Administration in developing a m an u al to 
guide the anticipated future mobility assistance serv- 
ices of the Labor Department The contractor is to 
provide preparatory training and technical as sistan ce 
to other organizations which may be given responsibil- 
ity f or providing mobility services. (See 3.3.95 for 
earlier work by this contractor.) 

Contract period: October 1, 1970, through Septem- 
ber 30, 1971. 



1.3.75 NORTH CAROLINA MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
CHAPEL HILL, N.C. 

O 
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1.3.76 NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Contract 82-25-71-21 

Dr. Morris A. Horowitz, Department of Econom- 
ics 

The Role o? Related Instruction in Apprentice- 
ship Programs 

This study is investigating the contribution of re* 
lated classroom instruction in apprenticeship and will 
ntalc#> recommendations for the improvement of such 
in stru ct i on. It will research the effects of classroom 
instruction on the preparation of craftsme n in the 
trades under study. 

The researcher is to assess both the positive and 
negative aspects of related instruction in three trades 
in the Boston area. The actual content of related in- 
struction programs will be examined to assess their 
relevance and to determine whether the rel ate d instruc- 
tion is timed to coincide with job tasks currently as- 
signed to apprentices. Other factors such as breadth of 
competency, development of independent judgment, 
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and the potential for occupational mobility are to be 
investigated along with effects of training on the drop- 
out rate and the length of total time required for 
training. 

Completion is scheduled for April 1973. 

1.3.77 NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Contract 32-25-71-39 

Dr. Morris A. Horowitz and Dr. Irwin L. Hehkn- 
stadt. Department of Economics 

Transition from School to Work: The Contribu- 
tion of Cooperative Education Programs at the 
Secondary School Level 

This is a study of: (1) The degree to which students 
from cooperative vocational education programs may 
be better prepared than other youth for finding a first 
full-time job and may obtain better quality in the work 
they do find; and (2) the extent to which the working 
experience of graduates of cooperative vocational pro- 
grams differs from that of other students. Secondary 
objectives include a determination of whether coopera- 
tive education is more likely to prevent students from 
leaving school prematurely and an identification of the 
method in which cooperating firms are “sold” on par- 
ticipating in cooperative education programs. 

Information is to be obtained from the students of 
the class of 1966 and the class of 1972. For die class 
of 1966, the basic information is to he obtained through 
a mail questionnaire (and telephone followups) for 
graduates of cooperative vocational programs over a 
12-month period after graduation. Control gr oups of 
students are also to be interviewed and various statisti- 
cal comparisons are to he made with the test group. 
Information about the administration and the effec- 
tiveness of cooperative education will he obtained from 
teach e rs, school administrators, and employers through 
interviews. 

Contract period: June 24, 1971, through September 
23, 1972. 



Contract 82-24-70-13 

Northern Michigan University’s Labor Mobility 
Project 

The contractor is developing guidelines as to when 
and how labor mobility ass i stance can be used to com- 
plement — or as an alternative to— other manpower 
programs. The project is developing and providing 
relocation assistan c e in Michigan and Wisconsin for 
unemployed and underemployed workers including 
trainees from CEP, WIN, and MDTA programs, in 
cooperation with the Wisconsin and the Michigan em- 
ployment service systems. 

Contract period: March 1, 1970, through September 

30. 1971. 

1-3.79 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

Grant 92-17-71-02 

Dr. Samuel L Doctors, Graduate School of Man- 
agement 

Enhancement of Worker Mobility and Job Oppor- 
tunity 

The grantee is conducting an intensive analysis of at 
least two companies which have planned upward mo- 
bilit* systems. If possible, one will he a company in- 
troducing new internal mobility practices. The analysis 
is to be designed to examine the way the mobility 
systems function, why they were designed as they 
were, reasons for limitations on their operations, and 
other factors that the analysts believe are relevant to 
die end objective of gaining understanding of the bar- 
riers to broad internal mobility programs. 

The grantee is to use the finding* as die basis for 
s eminar s for the companies with which it works, other 
s e l ected companies, and selected academic personnel to 
develop a final paper on: (1) Conclusions which ap- 
pear to have some applicability to certain types of 
companies; and (2) specifications for types of new 
efforts that the companies in the seminar might be 
willing to introduce to test specific new approaches. 
Grant perio . October 15, 1970, through August 

14. 1971. 




1.3.78 NORTHERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
MARQUETTE, MICH. 
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1330 OIC — CHARLOTTE BUREAU TRAIN* Development, Office of Education and Social and Re* 
INC PROGRAMS, INC. habitation Service of the Department of Health, Edo* 

CHARLOTTE, N.C cation, and Welfare, and the Office of Economic Op- 

portunity). 

Contract 42-0-004—35 Contract period: March 18, 1971, through March 

18, 1972. 

Improvement of Employer Selection Methods for 
Job Hire 



This project is to explore the feasibility and assess 
the value of work-sample methods as a “second chance 
hire” approach to identifying disadvantaged job appli- 
cants who can perform satisfactorily in a job for 
which they fail to meet standard selection tests and 
other screening procedures for hiring. The contractor 
will compare the job performances of: (1) Disadvan- 
taged persons hired by employers beause they pass 
standard employment selection tests and other screen- 
ing procedures; and (2) disadvantaged persons who 
fail to meet such selection criteria but are hired by the 
same employers on the basis of satisfactory perform- 
ance of work-sample tasks. 

Contract period: April 1, 1971, through September 
15, 1971. 

13*81 OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82-11-71-13 

Model Urban Indian Centers 

Multi-agency support is administered by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to test a comprehensive ap- 
proach, through four model urban Indian centers, to 
meeting the special problems of Indians living in 
urban areas. The pilot centers are to try to meet 
h uman service needs and to develop approaches and 
techniques to serve as prototypes for other such cen- 
ters. The pilot centers are to be located in Mnm Mp nK* , 
Minn.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Fairbanks, Alaska; 

Gallup, N.M. A central project staff is to provide tech- 
nical assistance and information exchang e for the cen- 
ters and review the project activities for the Intera- 
gency Project Review Board, consisting of representa- 
tive Indian people and of the f unding agencies (De- 
partment of Labor, Department of Housing and Urban 



1332 OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT 
AND BUDGET 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82-11-71-30 

Daniel Levine, Chief, Democraphic Surveys Divi- 
sion, Bureau of the Census 

Survey of Employees Affected ey Reductions in 
NASA Contracts 

This is k study of the rste and nature of reabsorp- 
tion of displaced space workers, especially scientists 
and engineers, in new fields in order to gain further 
insights into the problems of other displaced aerospace 
personnel 

Study data, which included many questions related 
to the employment and re-employment experiences of 
the laid-off workers, were partly collected in an already 
completed study conducted by Battel] e Memorial Insti- 
tute for the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration of space workers laid off between June 1968 
and Sep temb er 1970. This particular manpower dimen- 
sion wffl include extensive followup of nonrespondents 
as wen as coding, tabulation and analysis of the occu- 
pational and industry employment and re-employment 
data collected in the original study but never analyzed 
in depth. Analyses will focus .primarily on die nature 
and e xte n t of unemployment and underemployment, 
occupational and geographic mobility, and possible 
barriers or frictions involved in obtaining employment 
and their impact on manpower policy. 

Contract period: June 1, 1971, through October 3L 
197L 



1333 THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Contract 82-42-71-26 

Dr. Herbert North rup and Dr. Richard L. Rowan, 
Industrial Research Unit 

A Study of the Effectiveness of Plans for In- 
creased Minority Employment in the Construc- 
tion Industry 

This study is to be a detailed analysis of affirmative 
action plans for increasing minority employment in 
the construction industry and their effectiveness in two 
cities — Indianapolis. Ind., and Washington, D.C. 
A main purpose is to develop die methodology and 
techniques for examining the impact of these {dans. 
Information to be developed includes such areas as an 
assessment of jobs won for minorities through the 
plans, the sources of the new' black hires, the impact of 
the new hires upon the construction industry and upon 
the local community itself, and criteria for the meas- 
urement of success. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1972. 

1334 PEOPLE TO PEOPLE COMMITTEE 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82-11-71-23 

Project Volunteer-Power 

This project is to test whether, how, and to what 
extent the voluntary power of women's or ganiza tions 
can be engaged fruitfully to supplement established 
methods of meeting the employment and independent 
living needs of the handicapped. 

Operating in three cities, the contractor will assess 
each city's needs for services (of the type volunteers 
might capably perform) to enhance employment op- 
portunities for the handicapped, develop local {dans of 
action, and enlist die assistance of local women'* vol- 
untary organizations in carrying out the plans. 

Contract period: June 7, 1971, through June 6, 
1972. 



1335 PUERTO RICAN FORUM, INC 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 



Contracts 82-34-68-04 and 82-34-69-28 
BOLT — Basic Occupational Lancuace Training 

This project has developed and tested a program of 
occupational language training for Spanish-speaking 
workers, stressing idiomatic expressions of particular 
occupations. Training is provided in mobile class- 
rooms and a fixed laboratory facility. The project has 
determined the length of exposure to occupational lan- 
guage training achieving best results, the amount of 
job-related English that ran he absorbed in specific 
release-time limits, and the effects of BOLT training in 
terms of actual job upgrading. Job-related Spanish is 
being taught to English-speaking supervisors in a small 
pilot effort. 

The contractor is recruiting and selecting trainees 
from participating employers; developing varied occu- 
pational language curricula, materials, and tea ching 
methods tailored to meet the needs for upgrading 
workers in specific occupations; providing job place- 
ment, development, and followup; and conducting 
analyses of the program inputs to test the contention 
that participation in BOLT training programs contrib- 
utes to success in job training and employment 
through significant improvements in Engl i s h l a n gua g e 
capability. 

Pr eliminar y findings: In a document titled Basie 
Occupational Language Training ( B.OJLT. .) Septem- 
ber 1, 1967— January 31 , 1969 (see 33.116), the pro- 
ject reports that: (1) Language improvement has in 
fact occurred; (2) job retention and ■^gra din g was 
enhanced; (3) the assumption that older men resist 
training is unwarranted; (4) people with diverse back- 
grounds showed improvement in a “relatively short" 
training period; and (5) language instiuction was 
most effective when it was job related. 

Contract periods: September 1, 1967, through Janu- 
ary 31, 1969, and February L, 1969, through July 22, 
197L 



1336 REHABILITATION RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 
ELMORE, ALA 

Contract 82-01-69-06 

Experimental Manpower Laboratory for Correc- 
tions 
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Located in the Draper Correctional Center, a prison 
outside of Montgomery, Ala., the laboratory staff con- 
sists mainly of persons who originally conducted die 
“Draper Project,” whose 3 years of work in an experi- 
mental and demonstration prisoner training project is 
summarized in MDTA Experimental and Demonstra- 
tion Findings No. 6 (see 3.3.120) . 

The laboratory is building on the knowledge gained 
from the Draper Project, conducting experimental 
studies to measure the impact of given types of pro- 
graming and clarifying further problems that impede 
the attainment of the rehabilitation goal in die MDTA 
prisoner training program. The laboratory develops 
and tests new program intervention strategies which 
appear effective in increasing an MDTA trainee-prison- 
er’s capability of meeting the demands of a new and 
responsible “free world” role. It has conducted a num- 
ber of studies, among which are those determining. 
The employment barriers that face ex-offenders in var- 
ious industries; the usefulness of labor mobility and 
bonding assistance upon release; and the perceptions 
of prisoners, correctional officers, MDTA instructors, 
and employment service personnel towards MDTA 
prisoner training programs conducted in the Draper 
Correctional Center. 

The laboratory instituted an ecological experiment 
in corrections, using the token economy approach as 
an additional reinforcer of desirable social traits for 
MDTA trainees. Coupled to this is a correctional 
officer training project, using behavior modification 
techniques, to equip die officers to become “change 
agents” in the rehabilitation process. The laboratory 
has also been acting as a central resource unit for the 
experimental and demonstration bonding program in 
the various prisoner training projects throughout die 
country. 

The project starts its third phase of operations in 
September 1971, continuing the token economy and 
correctional officer projects, as well as ongoing longi- 
tudinal followup studies. Three new studies in die area 
of behavioral changes— investigating essential behav- 
ioral skills needed for post-release employment, a finer 
definition of recidivism, and the prison contra-culture 
— are being initiated. The laboratory has instituted a 
Center for Studies in Community Corrections, from 
which the followup team will work and additional in- 
tervention techniques will be tried. 

The principal findings of the laboratory have been 
reported in numerous documents, monographs, re- 
ports. and articles in professional journals, as well as 
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in various conferences and meetings around the coun- 
try. Its primary dissemination effort is the bimonthly 
newsletter, “Pacesetter,” published since March 1970. 
This four-page publication is distributed to over 2,400 
people in the corrections and rehabilitation field 
(mosdy in manpower programs) and includes summa- 
ries of its own work and of other Manpower Adminis- 
tration efforts and some work in the corrections field 
in general. A companion piece, “Intervene,” is pub- 
lished bimonthly primarily as a house organ for the 
Draper Center correctional staff and prisoners, in an 
attempt to involve the prisoners with the prison and 
MDTA training staff. 

A full listing of all the publications of the labora- 
tory is included in the phase II report Interim re- 
ports on activities and accomplishments of the labora- 
tory are contained in The Experimental Manpower 
Laboratory for Corrections, Phase I and The Experi- 
mental Manpower Laboratory for Corrections, Phase 
II. 

Contract period: September 1, 1968, through Febru- 
ary 28, 1973. 



1.3.87 ROCHESTER JOBS, INC 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

Contract 82-34-70-33 

Operation Young Adults 

This contract is developing and conducting initial 
trial operations of several types of industry-school, 
work-education programs to enable a more effective 
transition from school to work by potential and actual 
dropouts. The programs are seeking to encourage con- 
tinuation in schooling, which is made more relevant to 
tiie interests and abilities of dropout-prone youth 
through industry-provided opportunities for work ex- 
perience and pay, gearing academic activities to work 
interests, use of nontraditional staff and educational 
settings, and special counseling. 

The project is working with potential and actual 
school dropouts in three separate components involv- 
ing work experience, academic instruction designed to 
complement the work experience, and special counsel- 
ing. The components are differentiated primarily by 
age grouping and the type of work experience in- 
volved: (1) The In-School Simulated Industry Pro- 
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gram* w it3i work experience in a simulated industrial 
setting provided for students aged 14 and 15 in a 
separate facility established for this purpose; (2) the 
Industrial Work-Study Program, in which students 
aged 16 to 20 receive paid work experience in indus- 
try, while they may attend classes at the separate facil- 
ity or in regular home schools; and (3) the Housing 
Hen ovation Program, in which students receive skills 
and academic instruction in a special training center 
provided by local industry and are gaining paid work 
experience in the rehabilitation of dilapidated homes. 

Rochester Jobs, Inc., is the prime contractor provid- 
ing overall administration and direct operation of 
tnany of the work-related aspects of the project. The 
Rochester City School District is providing, under a 
subcontract, most of the academic and skills instruc- 
tion nnd counseling. 

Contract period: July 1, 1970, through August 31, 
1971- 

1.3.88 RUTGERS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NJ. 

Grant 92-34-70-14 

Ina Sullivan, School of Social Work 

Short Term Training Program for WIN and Pub- 
lic Welfare Personnel 

Ibis project is exploring the feasibility of using 
social work knowledge to develop a short-term pro- 
gram and related curriculum materials for training 
program staffs of public welfare and manpower (WIN 
Program) agencies, as a means of enhancing their 
knowledge of each agency’s role and function and 
their skills for dealing effectively with problems of 
welfare clients and other disadvantaged applicants. 

The grantee is training program staff of local man- 
power and welfare agencies, as well as agency supervi- 
sors of these staff. The training is conducted in work- 
shops? the initial full-week, 5-day training is followed 
Up a month later with a 3-day retraining workshop to 
reinforce the knowledge, attitudes, and behaviors to he 
gained though the training program. 

Grant period: June 22, 1970, through December 31, 
1971- 



1.3.89 ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 

CENTER FOR URBAN PROGRAMS 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Contract 82-29-71-34 

Dr. George Wendle, Center for Urban Programs 

Operations Research Project to Monitor- Analyze 
1971-72 Demonstration of Vocational Explora- 
tion in the Private Sector (VEPS) for In-School 
NYC Enrollees 

This project is to monitor and analyze the develop- 
ment and operation in seven cities of a new year-round 
in-school Neighborhood Youth Corps program (Voca- 
tional Exploration in the Private Sector — VEPS) , as a 
means of helping to develop guidelines and other 
knowledge required to facilitate and make more effec- 
tive future expanded implementation of VEPS. 

Contract period: June 14, 1971, through July 30, 
1972. 



1.3.90 E. F. SHELLEY AND COMPANY, INC. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82-36-71-49 

Utilization Project to Assist the Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services (OBES) in an Upgrading 
Program 

This project is: (1) Developing and demonstrating 
the usefulness of providing assistance to the OBES in 
the development of its proposed upgrading program, 
and (2) documenting this utilization effort hy produc- 
ing reports, manuals, guidelines, and other materials 
which could be used in developing other employment 
service programs. 

Contract period: June 30, 1971, through September 
30, 1972. 



1.3.91 SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
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Contract 82-11-71-25 
Farm Job Ladder Project 

This project will: (1) Explore the potential for de- 
veloping alternate model systems for job structuring 
and related training and upgrading on large farms 
undergoing change in mechanization levels; and (2) 
explore the feasibility of involving farm operators in 
the testing and development of new methods for im- 
proving farm manpower management With the coop- 
eration of an advisory committee of agricultural econ- 
omists, practicing farmers, and farm organization lead- 
ers, the contractor is analyzing the manpower manage- 
ment systems of four or five large California farms 
and designing practical job progression models, indi- 
cating related training and upgrading sequences. 

Contract period: May 15, 1971, through January 15, 
1972. 

1.3.92 STOUT STATE UNIVERSITY 

MENOMONIE, WIS. 

Contract 92-53-70-12 

Dr. Dennis Dunn, Department of Rehabilitation 
and Manpower Services 

New Developments to Enhance Proper Utiliza- 
tion of the Work Sample Program 

This grant is exploring the feasibility of developing 
new technical aids for use (by the Philadelphia Jewish 
Employment and Vocational Service (JEVS) or others 
approved by the Labor Department) in training staffs 
responsible for operating work-sample programs, as a 
means of enhancing the possibility of proper and effec- 
tive nationwide utilization of the work sample program 
as a new component of manpower programs. 

The grantee will develop and disseminate informa- 
tional releases and special topic papers and will work 
cooperatively with the Philadelphia JEVS to develop a 
series of audio-visual materials and related staff train- 
ing guides for use in training work-sample program 
operators in administrating and performing the work 
samples; observing and scoring work-sample perform- 
ance; and preparing work-sample performance reports. 

Contract period: June 1, 1971, through May 31, 
1972. 



1.3.93 TALENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, 
INC 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Contract 82-15-70-15 

The Talent Assistance Program 

This project is developing a volunteer system to aid 
minority group entrepreneurs by organizing an agency 
to make use of this unpaid talent and provide manage-, 
rial assistance to small businessmen or would-be busi- 
nessmen. The agency will also help to arrange financial 
advice and assistance provided by private lending in- 
stitutions or governmental agencies, such as the Small 
Business Administration and the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. 

The project is assessing the impact on minority 
group employment of the enhancement of business op- 
portunities for minority group entrepreneurs. 

The contractor receives small businessmen; attempts 
to make effective referrals from the agency’s volun- 
teers, selecting persons with relevant backgrounds; 
and tries to aid the businessmen in negotiating the 
paths that lead toward managerial advice and mone- 
tary support 

Contract period: March 2, 1970, through August 31, 
197L 



1.3.94 TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

RESEARCH CENTER, INC. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 82-25-71-10 

Model Program to Instruct Manpower Training 
Personnel in Selection and Application of Reme- 
dial Instruction Materials to Meet Individual 
Trainee Needs 

The contractor is seeking to establish a program that 
will assist teaching personnel in manpower training 
courses to select and administer remedial education 
materials to meet specific needs of individuals receiv- 
ing manpower training. Its ultimate objective is to 
effect the best use of such materials in manpower 
training programs to provide both remedial education 
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and skill training according to individual enrollee 
needs. 

The contractor is to: (1) Develop and use pro- 
gramed materials to train administrators, counselors, 
teachers, and teacher aides to provide basic remedial 
education tailored to individual needs of enrollees in 
manpower training programs; (2) provide followup 
onsite technical assistance to the trained staffs as they 
fit the individual-oriented basic education procedures 
into their program structures; (3) assess the onsite 
impact of the new techniques implemented by the 
trained staffs; and (4) using a specific occupational 
cluster, develop prototype materials for integrating 
basic education and skill training curriculums so that 
a total individual-oriented manpower training program 
could evolve. 

Contract period: January 4, 1971, through June 29, 
1972. 

1.3.95 UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

Grant 92-47-71-03 

Dr. T. Charles Helvey, Space Institute 

Short Course to Re-Orient Engineers to the Field 
of Environmental Control Engineering 

This project tested a new type of orientation to 
ameliorate the transition of professional engineers 
from one engineering s kill to another. 

The grantee: (1) Selected 50 engineers, unemployed 
as a result of layoffs in the aerospace industry, to take 
a 1-week course in “Engineering Aspects of Environ- 
mental Control”; and (2) followed up trainees and 
collected data about their educational progress or em- 
ployment status in the new field. 

Completion is scheduled for July 15, 197L 



1.3.96 THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUS- 
TIN 

AUSTIN, TEX. 

Contract 82-48-71—18 



Dr. F. Ray Marshall, Department of Economics 

A Comparison of Persons Who Have Achieved 
Journeyman Status Through Apprenticeship and 
Other Means 

This pilot study is examining die process by which 
workers gain entry into building trades unions and 
achieve journeyman status, with emphasis on those 
who do not serve apprenticeships. Variations in the 
process, and reasons for the variations, are being ana- 
lyzed by city, craft, and union to develop recommenda- 
tions which can help establish a process which recog- 
nizes the legitimate interests of all parties — unions, the 
public, minority groups, and employers. 

In Atlanta and New York, employers, union leaders, 
union members, civil rights leaders, educators, and 
other knowledgeable persons are to be interviewed on 
such subjects as the admission and certification proc- 
ess, the history of current procedures, the role of the 
international unions in determining the procedures, 
and changes in the process occasioned by market fluc- 
tuations. A sample of journeymen and workers on 
permits for each selected craft in each city will be 
interviewed to learn how they gained admission to the 
union and became journeymen. 

Completion of the pilot study is scheduled for Janu- 
ary 1972. If results warrant, a larger study will then 
be conducted. 

1.3.97 THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUS- 
TIN 

AUSTIN, TEX. | 

\ j 

Contract 82^18-71-38 j 

I 

Dr. F. Ray Marshall, Department of Economics j 

| 

A Pilot Project to Overcome Barriers to Em- j 

ployment of Minority Women in White Collar j 

Jobs | 

i 

This is a combination demonstration-research effort j 

to enhance the opportunities for approximately 100 i 

minority women to penetrate growth occupations in j 

while-collar occupations in Atlanta, Ga., in which { 

their employment so far has been minimal. The proj- | 

eet is designed to test the efficacy of a combined out- I 

reach and employer ^persuasion approach in surmount- | 
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ing employment discrimination toward minority group 
women. 

The demonstration project is to operate on three 
dimensions: (1) Selection of subjects from the local 
community; (2) occupational preparation and refur- 
bishment; and (3) job placement with local industry. 
The research component will design the supportive 
service packager (including tutoring, motivation, and 
job placement), chronicle the experience of the sub- 
jects, and evaluate the experience and success of the 
demonstration effort component. 

Contract period: June 21, 1971, through September 
20, 1972. 



1.3.98 U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contracts 82^15-66-100 and 82-45-69-09 
Training and Technology 

Training and Technology (TAT) is administered by 
the Atomic Energy Commission under a subcontract to 
the Oak Ridge Associated Universities (ORAU) and 
the Nuclear Division of Union Carbide Corporation at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. Designed to train unemployed and 
underemployed residents of Appalachia in high-paid 
shortage skills with the cooperation of the AEC, a 
major industrial employer, universities, organized 
labor, and employment service agencies, the project 
demonstrated that disadvantaged persons could he 
trained and placed in high-paid jobs. The training 
component is now operating without R&D funds, and 
the contractor now conducts research and development 
activities aimed at a wider spread of the government 
contractor training approach; at analysis of the ongo- 
ing training program which serves AEC, the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission, Concentrated Employ- 
ment Programs in Nashville and Chattanooga, and the 
Work Incentive Program; and at developing tie-ins 
with other human resources programs in the Appa- 
lachian area. 

Recently, principal emphasis has been on getting 
other AEC contractors to develop comparable training 
programs and exploring the relevance of the TAT ex- 
perience to increased hiring and training of minority 



and other disadvantaged workers by government con- 
tractors. 

Preliminary findings: The project has produced a 
number of publications including: 

1. Training and Technology , the final report of 
phase 1 of the demonstration manpower development 
project (see 3.3.96). 

2. Technical Training for the Disadvantaged ( Pro - 
ceedings of a Workshop ) , conducted by TAT and the 
U.S. Department of Labor in cooperation with the 
National Alliance of Businessmen (see 3.3.96) . 

3. TAT Satellite Training Project with the National 
Accelerator Laboratory , a January 1970 report on an 
experiment in training disadvantaged urban black peo- 
ple for advanced technological work (see 3.3.98) . 

4 The Development of Human Potential^ a May 
1970 report on the transition from an experimental to 
a regular MDTA training program and on modifica- 
tions made in training curriculum, supportive services, 
testing, followup, evaluation, and experimental studies 
(see 3.3.97). 

5. Training and Technology , the 1970 annual report 
(see 33.99). 

Completion is scheduled for December 31, 197L 



13.99 U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-09-70-34 

Develop Job Restructuring to Facilitate Upward 
Mobility 

The U3. Civil Service Commission is working with 
several Federal agencies to restructure jobs in selected 
occupation ;J fields and make necessary and related 
changes in training, selection, and other manpower 
practices in order to: (1) Enable emp^yees in lower 
grades to progress to higher grades not customarily 
filled by promotion from the lower levels; and (2) 
provide guidelines for the Federal Civil Service gener- 
ally as to the feasibility, desirability, and methods of 
facilitating such upward mobility. 

The contractor has selected three Federal agency 
installations at which jobs are to be restructured to 
establish “bridge” jobs to span the gap between mini- 
mally skilled and skilled occupational ladders. Criteria 
are being developed for selection of employees for 
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advancement to the “bridge” jobs, training needs are 
being determined, and training programs being devd- 
oped to prepare sdectees for the “bridge” and higher 
levd positions. 

Contract period: August 1, 1970, through January 
31, 1972. 



1.3.100 UNITED STATES RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 

ANTIOCH, CALIF. 

Contract 82-34-68-37 

Industrial Manpower Center; Employer Involve* 
ment IN Employability Preparation and Place* 
ment of Disadvantaged Persons 

This project is seeking to determine whether and 
how broad industrial-business support can be obtained 
for the ready placement of disadvantaged (largdy mi- 
nority group) individuals who complete a basic educa- 
tion, work motivation training program. The project 
seeks to build a model of job preparation training and 
post-placement support at moderate cost for persons 
who would take entry-level jobs and be provided skills 
training (OJT) by employers. 

In 1968, the contractor began a training center 
closely tied to industry and provided training to more 
than 300 participants. The interim findings of this 
project are included in a report entitled Industrial 
Manpower Center, the First Year (see 3.3.145) . 

Early conclusions on the operation of such a facility 
include: (1) Large-scale employer co mmitm ents 

do not result in a substantially similar number of 
jobs when trainees are job ready, and there is no 
effective substitute for the individualized “selling” of 
each job candidate despite top level assurances of 
wholehearted assistance; (2) the range of service nec- 
essary to maintain participants in training is great, 
especially in an “urban fringe” area, and must be 
provided by die training facility if it is to be offered at 
all; (3) the attainment of creditability for a new insti- 
tution in the local community, upon which effective- 
ness depends, requires a willingness to take on asso- 
ciated community service functions of which local peo- 
ple have need but which are not funded under the 
contract; and (4) a facility serving an essentially 
black and Chicano trainee group can play a positive 



role in intergroup relations in a generally white Anglo 
locality. 

The center is in its second year and the findings of 
the total project will appear in a report now in proc- 
ess. 

Completion is scheduled in December 1971. 



1.3.101 UNITED STATES RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82-34-70-31 

Job Advancement Training Program: Training 
the Worker During Periods of Layoff 

This project seeks to determine whether and how 
constructive use can be made of cyclical and/or sea- 
sonal layoff time through training which leads to in- 
creased perfo nnan ** i and employability of workers and 
the general improvement of work force capability. The 
project will also ascertain whether it is practical to 
build a system for such training which would have 
general community acceptance and become an ongoing 
institution with employer, employee, and labor union 
support. 

The contractor is to provide training, support, place- 
ment, and followup services as needed to recently laid- 
ofE undrilled and semi-skilled workers and to attempt 
to develop an industrial-business-labor network in 
which the use of layoff time for training becomes a 
community norm. 

Contract period: July 1, 1970, through June 30, 
1972. 



1.3.102 U.S. TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-46-69-22 

Texas Migrant Demonstration Project 

This project will: (1) Determine the feasibility of 
an interstate, multi-agency network of manpower and 
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related services in overcoming the problems faced by 
migrant workers and their families based in South 
Texas; and (2) develop specific experience within the 
State employment service’s Rural Manpower Service as 
a means of increasing their capability to help solve the 
employability problems of migrant workers and their 
families. (See also 1.3.01.) 

The project is operated by ES agencies in Texas and 
nine Northern States, with the guidance of the Rural 
Manpower Service. During the first 2 years, the pro- 
ject explored new manpower service techniques and 
suggested ways in which the ES and other government 
agencies might coordinate their resources and activi- 
ties to help satisfy the unmet needs of migrant workers 
and their families. 

Recognizing that emphasis would have to be placed 
on individualized year-round service to migrants, par- 
ticularly those who cross State lines, the project con- 
centrated its attention on instituting procedures for die 
development and use of bilingual outreach interview- 
ers; the coordinating of manpower-related supportive 
services available through other public and private 
agencies at Federal, State, and local levels; and the use 
of grants and a revolving loan fund for migrants. 

During the project’s third and final year, demonstra- 
tion funds are being used only to support those project 
activities which, because of statutory or other limita- 
tions, a State would otherwise be prohibited from con- 
tinuing. Ibis “transition” phase will permit participat- 
ing States to complete the planning, financing, and 
administering of manpower services to migrants. 

Contract period: January 1, 1969, through February 
29, 1972. 



1.3.103 THE URBAN INSTITUTE 
WASHINGTON, D.G 

Contract 82-09-68-44 

Dr. Charles C. Holt, Dr. C Duncan MacRae, Dr. 
Stuart 0. Schweitzer, and Dr. Ralph E. Smith 

labor Markets, Inflation and Manpower Pro- 
grams 

The objective of this research is to gain a better 
understanding of the functioning of labor markets and 
the impacts of manpower programs on inflation and 
unemployment. 



The research is organized in four sets of tasks: (1) 
Construction of a broad analytic framework for relat- 
ing inflation, unemployment, upgrading, and man- 
power programs. (2) Specific theoretical and empirical 
studies that are needed before attempting to deal with 
the labor market as a whole. These include the compo- 
sition and duration of unemployment, cyclical fluctua- 
tions of labor productivity, the dynamics of labor turn- 
over, the relationship between vacancies and unem- 
ployment, the influence of the regional composition of 
unemployment on aggregate wage change, tnd wage 
change processes. (3) Building and estimating a model 
of the national labor market that attempts to take into 
account the major employer-employee relationships 
and to incorporate the parameters that can be influ- 
enced by policy actions. The following variables are 
included: Quits, layoffs, job changes, retirements, new 
hires, entry into and exit from the labor m a rk et, va- 
cancies, overtime, production, inventories, order bade- 
log, productivity, and union and non-union wage lev- 
els. (4) Exploratory analyses of several policy issues 
utilizing the work above: Impact of manpower pro- 
grams on unemployment, inflation, and upgrading; in- 
teraction between manpower programs and the level of 
aggregate demand; and implications for program eval- 
nation and planning. 

Preliminary findings: This project, which is a con- 
tinuation of earlier research supported by the Man- 
power Administration, has involved several published 
papers and reports, as indicated below. A s umm a r y 
report will be available in 1972- 

1. An emp irical study of the long-run relationship 
between inflation and unemployment in the United 
States indicates that full employment and price stabil- 
ity cannot be obtained simultaneously in the American 
economy. However, time lags obscure the underlying 
relationship and allow temporary exceptions to the 
above proposition. The Philips curve is derived basi- 
cally from a vacancy-unemployment relationship, the 
wage response relationship, and wage-price interac- 
tions which depend partially on expectations. (See 
3.3.146, where these particular papers are identified by 
Urban Institute numbers 350-27 and 350—28.) 

2. A study of the vacancy and unemployment data 
supports die anticipated theoretical relationship based 
on turnover and job search. Evidence is found that an 
upward structural shift in the relationship between the 
help-wanted rate and the unemploy merit rate occurred 
in the 1950’s. However, there is no evidence that 
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labor market frictions and imbalances worsened in the 
early or middle 1960’s. (See 3.3.146, 350-23.) 

3. The vacancy-unemployment and wage response 
model (presented in 3.1.146, 350-27) was fitted with 
encouraging results to data from the United States, 
United Kingdom, and Japan. The derived Phillips 
curves for the United States and the United Kingdom 
are similar, with the former being somewhat less fa- 
vorable than the latter. The Phillips curve for Japan, 
however, is more steeply sloped than either of the 
other two and lies below them for all but extremely 
low rates of unemployment. (See 33.146, 350-24.) 

4. The black male unemployment rate is more than 
twice that of white men not because of any large 
differences in speed of placement but rather because 
blacks quit or lose their jobs at roughly twice the rate 
of whites. Decreases in aggregate demand and hence in 
job vacancies can markedly change both black and 
white male unemployment rates but will have little 
effect on die ratio of black to white male unemploy- 
ment rates. (See 3.3.146, 350-26.) 

5. The decentralization of programs in a functional 
area in which there is a substantial national interest — 
such as manpower development, if it is to be effective, 
should be accompanied by: (1) The development of 
consistent subnational program reporting, output defi- 
nitions, and output measures; and (2) the utilization 
of such output measures and evaluation in planning, 
plan assessment, and decisions relating to the alloca- 
tion of Federal funds. (See 3.3.146, 350-31.) 

6. In order to reduce both inflation and unemploy- 
ment through structural changes in the labor market 
the following must be done: (1) Speed up placements; 
(2) reduce turnover; and (3) lower barriers that seg- 
ment the labor market. Broad policy recommendations 
for achieving these objectives are presented in 33.146, 
350-27. 

7. A sequel paper to die last item above attempts to 
sharpen the targets and relate specific program recom- 
mendations to them. The following areas are consid- 
ered: Employment service, youth unemployment, skill 
shortages, geographic mobility, market segmentation, 
and experimentation. (See 3.3.146, 350—28.) 



13.104 UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Contract 82-49-71-20 

Garth L Mancum, Human Resources Institute 
State and Local Manpower Planning 

This project was to sponsor a nationwide conference 
on State and local manpower planning designed to: 
(1) Identify the critical issues of State and local man- 
power policies; (2) apply die general principles of the 
planning process to manpower problems; (3) explore 
the lessons to be learned from the States and cities 
with the longest experience in manpower; (4) com- 
pare the new organizational structures which are 
emerging for State and local man Dower planning and 
administration; (5) work out the steps to a State or 
community manpower plan; and (6) establish the 
basis for a continuing informal dialogue among a 
group confronted with a common set of problems and 
interests. 

The conference was held in Salt Lake City, on April 
28-30, 1971, with participants including special ass ■ sl- 
ants to governors and mayors for manpower affairs, 
employment service officials, CAMPS chairmen, CAP 
directors. Federal officials, and academic manpower ex- 
perts. By bringing together these planner/ administra- 
tors in a practical “how-to-do-it” session, it is expected 
that they learned from each other and from Federal 
and academic experts with more extensive back- 
grounds and were thereby assisted in carrying out 
their local manpower planning activities. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



13-105 VERA INSTITUTE OF JUSTICE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82-36-71-09 

Supported Employment Project 

The contractor is determining die effectiveness and 
costs of a program of creating supported employment 
for chronic alcoholics and addicts. 

The project will: (1) Develop and operate an enter- 
prise, under the auspices of a nonprofit agency, to 
provide employment at regular wages for chronic alco- 
holics and addicts; (2) determine the extent to which 
such an activity can, after its developmental stage. 
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generate income for its continuation and the extent to 
which it would require continuing support; (3) deter- 
mine the degree to which various participants can 
perform in low-stress employment si t ua t ions and/or 
progress to competitive employment; and (4) analyze 
the operational practicalities of such an enterprise to 
develop guides for possible expansion of this type of 
job creation. Participants are chronic alcoholics and 
drug addicts who have been unable to maintain regu- 
lar employment in the community. 

Contract period: January 1, 1971, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1971. 



13.106 STATE OF VERMONT DEPART- 
MENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
RITY 

MONTPELIER, VT. 

Contract 82 48 70-30 

Special Work Projects for the Unemployed and 
Upgrading for the Working Poor 

This project is exploring the feasibility and value of 
alternative approaches and procedures for conducting 
special work projects (such as “public service employ- 
ment”) for the unemployed and upgrading training 
for the working poor. It will help develop guidelines 
and other knowledge required to facilitate and make 
more effective national implementation and rapid ex- 
pansion of such manpower training aimed at enhanc- 
ing die employability of heads (and other members) 
of low-income families (particularly those who meet 
the eligibility requirements of die proposed welfare 
reform legislation) . 

The contractor is establishing special work project 
slots with nonprofit employers and upgrading training 
opportunities with private sector employers and is re- 
cruiting project enrollees from among WIN and other 
applicants at the five district employment service 
offices in Vermont. Supportive services (such as child 
day care, health aid, rehabilitation assistance, or social 
services) are provided to project enrollees by Ver- 
mont’s Human Resources Agency and State Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

Contract period: June 30, 1970, through June 30, 
1972. 



13.107 VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICE 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Contract 82 - 46 - 68-42 

Placement and Vocational Guidance Program 
for High School Youth 

This program: (1) Prepares 10th-, 11th-, and 12th- 
grade youth to make a positive transition from high 
school to suitable employment or post-high school 
training; and (2) demonstrates the need for more 
professional job placement assistance within the school 
setting. 

Using the group process, the contractor: (1) Ex- 
poses the students to national and local job market 
information and manpower trends; (2) teaches the 
students techniques for se ekin g employment and for 
career planning; and (3) establishes job development 
and placement activities for graduating students. 

The project has developed curricular materials and 
specially designed group techniques to carry out its 
effort. 

This program will also provide for die transition of 
training responsib i li t ies from the core staff of the con- 
tractor to local and State educational and other gov- 
ernmental institutions. Training is now being con- 
ducted to prepare the contractor’s staff for their new 
roles as field consultants. An accredited course is sko 
being developed in conjunction with the University of 
Houston for school guidance counselors to cover: (1) 
Group dynamics — theory and practice ; (2) curriculum 
development tailored to the local need; (3) utilization 
of manpower and related resources; and (4) post-high 
school planning. The coarse is to be tested in die field. 

The program has also developed ties between the 
school and the activities of the local community, busi- 
ness, and industry. 

Preliminary findings: Two reports have been issued 
since the program began — A Job Placement and 
Group Vocational Guidance Program for Culturally 
Deprived High School Youth, Phase I (see 33.151) 
and Career Guidance Through Groups, . . . Phase 11 
(see 33.152). 

Contract period: June 28, 1968, through July 31, 
1971. 



13.108 WASHINGTON STATE EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE 
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VOCATIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 
OLYMPIA. WASH. 

Contract 82-51-70-09 

Vocational Resource Center 

This demonstration effort examines the potential for 
and the capability of a public employment system to 
administer a vocational resource center using commu- 
nity resources and providing coordination among var- 
ious organizations and groups to insure continued em- 
ployment to recovering alcohclics after MDTA train- 
ing. 

The project has established a relationship between 
the Washington State Employment Service (WSES) 
and the Cedar Hills Alcoholism Treatment Center to 
provide a full range of services for the “revolving 
door” chronic alcoholic. It also has tied in various 
other community groups and agencies in developing a 
comprehensive rehabilitation program for alcoholics 
after detoxification, and methods have been devised to 
measure program s ucce s s as well as alcoholics* patterns 
of recidivism or partial regre s s i on. 

Contract period: October 15. 1969, through Decem- 
ber 1, 1971. 

13.109 WASHINGTON (D.C.) URBAN 
LEAGUE, INC 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82-09-68-30 

Project SURGE (Services United for Responsible 
and Gainful Employment) 

The project is to assess die feasibility of a coopera- 
tive organization to train and employ household work- 
ers for homeowners and apartment dwellers. This is 
one of eight projects initiated by the National Commit- 
tee on Household Employment and assessed by M. K. 
Trimble Associates, Inc. (see 2334). 

The program’s objectives are to dete rmin e: (1) 
Whether and how new attitudes and methods mi g h t be 
developed to make housdiold employment a more at- 
tractive and rewarding occupation; (2) whether and 
how new types of organizations might improve and 
expand household service opportunities from die 
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standpoint of both potential workers and employers; 
and (3) the extent to which such organizations may 
require continuing financial support; and to yield use- 
ful guides as to the feasibility, desirability, costs, and 
design of a large-scale national program. 

The project is training low-income minority group 
men and women to provide household services and 
special heavy cleaning services to homeowners and 
apartment dwellers on a contract basis, with a plan to 
move from Government support to a self-support coop- 
erative basis. The project makes use of extensive vol- 
unteer aid from four prominent women’s organizations 
(National Council of Negro Women, National Council 
of Catholic Women, National Council of Jewish 
Women, and United Church Women). Day-care and 
other services for housdiold workers are coord i na t ed 
with the project under funding from other sources. 

Preliminary findings: See 3.3.155. 

Contract period: March 15, 1968, through Septem- 
ber 15, 1971. 



13.1 10 WATTS LABOR COMMUNITY 
ACTION COMMITTEE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Contracts 42-9-004-05 and 42-0-002-05 

Community Elite Corps 

The Community Elite Corps (CEC) is designed to 
help build a comprehensive youth development and 
work-experience program run by a local community 
organization and to help develop a model Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps (NYC) program for in-school 
youth focused ou self and community pride and devel- 
opment. 

The CEC is a program for in-school 16- to 18-year- 
old men who were previously ineligible to participate 
in man power activities of the Watts Labor Community 
Action Co mmittee (WLCAC). CEC is related to the 
WJLCAC programs (financed by regular NYC funds) 
for both in -school 14- to 15-year -olds and out-of-school 
youth aged 16 to 21. Therefore, the CEC is central to 
the total design of comprehensive youth development 
activities at WLCAC for all Watts youth regardless of 
their school status. 

The CEC enrolls in-school youth aged 16 to 18 in 
activities taking place when enrollees are not directly 
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under jurisdiction of the Los Angeles public schools 
(after school, on weekends, and during school recess) . 
It is a well-rounded program of vocational exploration, 
education remediation, work experience, leadership de- 
velopment. cultural enrichment, and recreation, all of 
which are provided to youth through the framework of 
a community service and development program, mak- 
ing self-help and group pride a central theme for youth 
development. 

This concept has been implemented by highly visible 
services and improvements in the Watts area of Los 
Angeles including building recreational facilities, pro- 
viding assistance to senior ci ti z ens , l e ad i ng and super- 
vising younger youth, maintai nin g community facili- 
ties (for example, neighborhood beautification), and 
participating in the operation of community owned 
businesses (such as a gas station, supermarket, and 
credit union) . 

Prel imin ary findings: The project has assisted 
youngsters to stay in school and has developed and 
completed an unusual array and amoun t of significant 
community service work. It has also stimulated leader- 
ship development, group pride, and a sense of achieve- 
ment as evidenced by youth participation each week 
(including weekends) well beyond die number of paid 
hours of work. Review of the project by the Manpower 
Administration has led to the development of plans for 
its transition to regular in-school NYC financing by 
December 31, 1971. 

The second and final phase of the project includes 
utilization development activities to disseminate die 
project model to other NYC program operators around 
the country. Therefore, the project is to develop die 
necessary guidelines, manuals, tec hni cal aides, and 
other * i how-to-do-it” materials needed by NYC spon- 
sors to duplicate the program. 

Contract period: December 1, 1968, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1971. 



1.3.111 WATTS LABOR COMMU NITY 
ACTION COMMITTEE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Contracts 42-9-005-05 and 42-06-71-02 

Camp Saugus Residential Job Center 

This project is exploring the feasibility and value of 
a near -city residential work-experience and skill-train- 



ing program and center which is linked to an in-city 
community based comprehensive youth development 
program. The enrollees return home on weekends after 
their 5-day. round the clock stay at the center. A 
central focus of this residential youth program is that 
it is work-oriented with wages paid for work and with 
practices relevant to dealing with workers. 

In cooperation with the California Department of 
Human Resources Development and other community 
agencies, enrollees (primarily 16- to 21-year-old school 
dropouts, both men and women) are recruited from 
Watts and other low-income communities in the Los 
Angeles area. At a facility located 40 miles from the 
home area of the enrollees a comprehensive program 
of work activities is integrated into and coordinated 
with classroom vocational training conducted by com- 
munity work-crew chiefs and Los Angeles school sys- 
tem instructors. Enrollee work activities, including on- 
the-job training, are conducted both at the residential 
center and at facilities of vanocs public and nonprofit 
private employers and agencies and are geared to facil- 
itating job p l ac em e n t. 

Camp Saugus' vocational training courses and re- 
lated work have been in ths> areas of automoble me- 
chanics, commercial cooking, office occupations, li- 
censed vocational nurse, carpentry, and horticulture. 
Several new training courses in the health field, includ- 
ing training for dental assistant, will begin in August 
1971. 

Camp Saugus is an integral part of a complex of 
manpower-community-economic development programs 
run by the Watts Labor Community Action Committee 
(WLCAC). In addition to daily work at the camp, 
enrollees in their final phase of training are able to 
fn.tr. related on-the-job work experience at WLCAC 
nonprofit community businesses — a restaurant, auto 
service stations, supermarkets, a credit union, and a 
construction and lan d s ca p ing company. Through this 
work, enrollees participate in the ec omic-physical-so- 
cial betterment of the Watts community. 

WLCAC business enterprises have already provided 
permanent jobs (averaging $130 per week) to gradu- 
ates of the Saugus program. The parame dical training 
program is preparing future staff for the Martin la- 
ther King, Jr. Hospital soon to open in Watts. Also, 
WLCAC is now planning several other community 
owned businesses to serve as perm an ent job placement 
resources for Saugus gradua t es. 

Camp Saugus is an important partnership between a 
community action manpower sponsor and the educa- 
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tion establishment to help develop the human resources 
needed for the economic renewal of Watts. 

Contract period: January 2, 196& ; through January 
31. 1972. 



1.3.112 STATE OF WISCONSIN, DEPART- 
MENT OF INDUSTRY, LABOR 
AND HUMAN RELATIONS 
MADISON, WIS. 

Grant 92 — o3-70-l < 

Women in Wisconsin Apprenticeships 

This project is developing methods of influencing 
employers and unions to accept women into appren- 
ticeship programs as well as creating new programs 
designed especially for female employees. The grantee 
is working closely with the University of Wisconsin in 
developing an educational program designed to en- 
courage women to seek apprenticeship opportunities 
throughout the State. The grantee and the u niversi t y 
have produced a film designed to influence employers 
and stimulate them to open up and expand apprentice- 
able occupations for women. 

Contract period: June 30, 1970, through June 29, 
1972. 



1.3.113 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS. 

Contract 82-55-71-31 

Dr. Gerald G. Somers, Department of Economics 

The Feasibility of Establishing a Demonstration 
Center for Apprenticeship and Other Industrial 
Training 

This project is to investigate die feasibility of estab- 
lishing an experimental-dcmonstration-research “cen- 
ter” for apprenticeship and other industrial training. 

Since establishment of such a c enter requires the hill 
cooperation of officials associated with apprenticeship 
trai n i ng , extensive inquiries are to he made a m on g 



employers, union official*, vocational educators, and 
State, Federal and local government personnel to deter- 
mine the feasibility of the establishment of such a 
center. 

Contract period: June 15, 1971, through August 31, 
1972. 



1.3.114 WOMEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Contract 82-23-68-27 

Homemaker Training Project 

The contractor is assessing the feasibility of using 
an e s tab lish ed women’s o rga n iza tion with residential 
facilities as a source for upgrading household employ- 
ment training. This is one of eight projects initiated by 
the National Committee on Household Employment 
and assessed by M. K. Trimble Associates, Inc. (see 
23.54} . The program’s objectives are to determine: 
(1) Whether and how new attitudes and methods 
migh t be developed to make household employment a 
more attractive and rewarding occupation; * (2) 
whether and how new types of organizations might 
improve and expand household service opportunities 
from the standpoint of both potential workers and 
employers; (3) the extent to which such organizations 
may require continuing financial support; and to yield 
useful guides to the feasibility, desirability, costs, and 
design of any large-scale national program. 

Contract period: March 15, 1968, through Septem- 
ber 13, 1971. 



1.3.115 WORK TRAINING PROGRAM, INC 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

Grant 92-06-71-01 

Readinc Disorders in Relation to Poverty and 
Crime 

This grant: (1) Has examined the subsequent expe- 
rience of adults and youth with reading disorders who 
received training in an E&D project conducted over 3 
years ago (see 33.159) ; and (2) has compiled infor- 
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mation available in the files of the grantee and com- 
pared it with current data to develop further insights 
on the identification of reading disorders as a possible 
major contribution to the difficulties of the chronically 
unemployed. 

Completion is scheduled for November 1971. 

1,3*116 THE YMCA OF METROPOLITAN 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Contract 82-15-70-11 

The YMCA Manpower Project 

The contractor is: (1) Determining whether and 
how the job retention of disadvantaged workers, use of 
employability plans, and opportunities for job progres- 
sion among lower level employees can be increased by 
the services of an onsite job counselor assisted by 
specially trained support staff; (2) exploring whether 
and how employer workshops and seminars of man- 
agement personnel can develop useful information on 
why manpower utilization problems occur, and ways 
of preventing or overcoming them, and can lead to 
preparation of descriptive materials with particular 
credibility among employers. 

The contractor is conducting employer workshops 
and a series of employer seminars and jerking coop- 
eratively with employers and lower level employees to 
develop and assess techniques which various kinds of 
employers could use to prevent and overcome problems 
that reduce the effective utilization of varied types of 
disadvantaged workers. The project will also produce 



materials to guide employers, agencies, and community 
organizations to better understand and use new tech- 
niques and improve the application of established 
methods. 

Contract period: February 1, 1970, through March 
10, 1972. 



1,3.117 YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS UNITED 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-11-71-33 

Youth Organizations United Leadership Institute 

The Department of Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare jointly fund, with ad- 
ministration by HEWs Office of Youth Development 
and Delinquency Prevention, a leadership institute for 
Youth Organizations United, a national association of 
youth groups engaged in a variety of self-help and 
community improvement projects. The leadership insti- 
tute is to be operated by Training and Development 
Systems, over a 12-month period providing both class- 
room training and field experience. Trainees are to 
come from different geographical and ethnic groups, 
selected on the basis of demonstrated leadership, and 
the institute will focus on increasing their organiza- 
tional capabilities, developing program operation 
skills, and increasing their effectiveness in aiding in- 
digenous community organizations to deal with delin- 
quency, addiction, job counseling, and placement prob- 
lems. 

Contract period: August 1, 1971, through July 31, 
1972. 



1.4 PROJECTS IN PROCESS ON JUNE 30, 1971— Manpower Research 
Institutional Grants Under the MDTA 13 



This section describes the activities during fiscal year 1971 at the 19 colleges and universities receiving man- 
power research institutional grants. Seven of these grants (to Atlanta University, Iowa State University, the Uni- 
versity of Maine, Norfolk State College, North Carolina State University, Oklahoma State University, and Temple 
University) were awarded in 1966, and will expire in the first half of fiscal year 1972. The other 12 grants were 
funded in August 1970 for a 4-year period, so that the first year’s grant activities were largely developmental 
It is not anticipated that the institutional grant program will be open to new applicants until 1973. 



1.4.01 ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
ATLANTA, G A. 

Grant 31-13-71-05 14 

Dr. Robert C. Vowels, Dean, School of Business 
Administration, and Institutional Representa- 
tive, Center for Manpower Studies 

During fiscal 1971 the Center for Manpower Studies 
published a collection of three discussion papers pre- 
pared in conjunction with its lecture series on the 
income gap between blacks and whites. (See 3.4.07.) 
The first paper examines the constancy of this income 
gap, despite marked improvement in black men’s edu- 
cational attainment relative to that of whites, and con- 
siders other determinants of relative earnings for these 
racial groups. The second paper analyzes the impact 
on nonwhites’ relative earnings of changes in labor 
market discrimination from 1910 to 1966. The final 
paper discusses causes and manifestations of income 
disparities, programs for heir elimination, and public 
policy commitment to the goal of income parity among 
the racial groups. 

Also published during the fifth year of grant sup- 
port was an article, “Racial Integration in Southern 

13 Requests for information concerning these institutional 
grants should be directed to the appropriate staff at each 
school. 

14 Formerly grants 91-11-66-60, 91-11-67-31, 91-11-68-63, 
and 91-11-70-04. 



Management Positions’’ (see 3.4.06), which found Ne- 
groes achieving significant management positions in 
Atlanta. However, such integration was not widespread 
and was more likely to occur in manufacturing and 
trade than in finance or construction. 



1.4.02 BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

WALTHAM, MASS. 

Grant 31-23-70-01 

Dr. Wyatt C. Jones, Professor, Florence Heller 
Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social 
Welfare, and Director, Center for Manpower Re- 
search and Development 

To administer the new institutional grant, the Center 
for Manpower Research and Development was estab- 
lished within the Heller Graduate SchooL As part of 
the School’s doctoral program in health and welfare, it 
introduced in the 1971—72 academic year a concentra- 
tion in manpower studies, consisting of four post-mas- 
ter’s degree courses: Labor economics and manpower 
planning, social and psychological aspects of the em- 
ployment relationship, urban education and manpower 
policy, and manpower problems of the disadvantaged. 
During the 1970—71 school year, 12 manpower-related 
courses and seminars were given by the Heller Gradu- 
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ate School and the departments of economics and soci- 
ology. 

Grant-supported research in the first year was lim- 
ited to the dissertation studies of two doctoral candi- 
dates receiving grant-based financial assistance. One 
was developing a system for delivery of manpower 
services under the Family Assistance Plan, and the 
other was examining the process of problem definition 
and resolution in organizations dealing with social wel- 
fare and manpower training. Center faculty members 
and doctoral candidates were working on nine other 
manpower research projects funded by other sources. 
Included were three dissertation grants (1.5.04, 1.5.05, 
and 2.4.07) and one research contract (2.1.02). 

1.4.03 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

LOS ANGELES 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Grant 31-05-70-07 

Dr. Benjamin Aaron, Director, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, and Program Director, Man- 
power Research Center 

The Manpower Research Center was established in 
August 1970 within the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, as a joint endeavor of the Institute, the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, and the Depart- 
ment of Economics. 

Research projects in diverse areas were pursued in 
conjunction with the Center. Funds were being pro- 
vided for a survey and analysis of the labor market 
experiences, perceptions, and goals of low-income 
Chicano and black youth in the Watts and East Los 
Angeles areas. Center personnel were coordinating an 
analysis of the impact that the Transportation Oppor- 
tunity Program (see 2.3.52) has had on the local 
trucking industry, companies within it, and selected 
employees. In addition, a grant-supported research as- 
sistant was working on a study sponsored by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Inc^ regarding 
the effects of education on fertility. 

Although UCLA has no degree program as such in 
the manpower field, a series of courses on manpower 
are offered and Ph.D. candidates may concentrate on 
the fields of labor economics (in the Department of 
Economics) or industrial relations, manpower and hu- 



man resources (in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration) . 

To establish an information network among man- 
power specialists in California — among faculty and 
graduate students at numerous colleges and universi- 
ties, researchers in private industry, and manpower 
program administrators. Center personnel created a 
Manpower Research Forum for monthly presentations 
of manpower research results and discussions of re- 
search applications. The Area Workshop in Manpower 
and Human Capital was also established for discussion 
of more technical papers. 

1.4.04 CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, N.Y. 

Grant 31—34—70—02 

Dr. Robert Aronson, Professor, School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, and Program Direc- 
tor, Institutional Grant 

Research is focused on examining the occupational 
and personnel requirements of publicly supported 
manpower and related social programs in order to 
develop curricula for educating program specialists. 
The primary activity in the first grant year was an 
interview series at 24 local, regional, and national 
manpower organizations, both public and private. 
Gther background research activities included drafting 
a bibliography on manpower supply and demand in 
Federal programs in a variety of fields and consider- 
ing research needs on the organization, staffing, and 
delivery of manpower services by the public employ- 
ment service. 

Ongoing research studies examine: (1) The process 
of achieving coordination between the community, the 
sponsoring agency, and the project contractor in the 
development of a manpower training program and the 
impact of this process on these organizations; (2) 
recruitment and mobility, as they influence manpower 
wastage and labor turnover, in selected public school 
systems: (3) the relationship between ability and earn- 
ings for 53,000 1960 high school graduates not attend- 
ing college and the influence of the labor market on 
this relationship; (4) the effect of length of service, 
other work experience, and education on earnings for 
a sample of blue- and white-collar occupations; (5) 
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the occupational structure of a major Canadian firm 
and the interoccupational mobility of about 5,000 of 
its nonoffice employees; and (6) the hypothesis that 
the physics profession manipulates the supply of new 
physicists, primarily through graduate schools’ enroll- 
ment and support policies. 

During the 1970-71 academic year, enrollment in 
the 21 manpower-related courses offered at the gradu- 
ate and undergraduate levels in the School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations exceeded 500 students. 
Within the School, 45 graduate students were pursuing 
as major or minor subjects either manpower studies or 
labor economics and income security. 

1.4.05 IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
AMES, IOWA 

Grant 31-19-71-04 15 

Dr. Edward B. Jakubauskas, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, and Director, Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter 

In its fifth year of grant support, the Industrial 
Relations Center expanded its manpower education 
programs by adding a graduate course in comparative 
manpower and doubling enrollments in the new bache- 
lor’s degree program in industrial relations. 

Ongoing research projects included an examination 
of career choice among medical interns going into 
orthopedics, a manpower forecasting study of occupa- 
tional employment trends at the regional level, devel- 
opment of a model to predict future farm employment 
for small geographic areas, a study of the interaction 
between personality and the level of performance, a 
long-range examination of the demand for and supply 
of arbitrators, a study of the uses of cost-benefit analy- 
sis as an evaluation tool, consideration of occupational 
upgrading and co mmunit y participation in the Des 
Moines Model Cities Program, a followup of 1960 data 
on 450 aged persons in Iowa, and a study of problems 
of the Spanish-sumamed and migrant populations in 
Iowa. 

Publications completed during fiscal year 1971 and 
supported by grant funds include the following: (1) 

15 Formerly grants 91-17-66-61, 91-17-67-32, 91-17-68-64, 
and 91-17-69-58. 



Job Vacancies in Iowa Manufacturing Establishments , 
the eighth in a series of surveys of the nature and 
extent of manufacturing job vacancies. (See 3.4.18.) 
(2) A statement on older Americans in rural areas 
before the U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging 
which discusses the work and health situations of older 
persons in rural Iowa and offers recommendations to 
improve services for these persons. (See 3.4.32.) 

1.4.06 UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
ORONO, MAINE 

Grant 31-23-71-01 16 

Dr. A M. Huq, Professor of Economics, and 
Director, Manpower Research Project 

During their filth year of grant support, the inter- 
disciplinary team of faculty and students conducted 
research on a variety of manpower problems, usually 
from the perspective of the State of Maine. Reports 
were being drafted on two studies of powerlessness: 
(1) A literature review which failed to support the 
hypothesis that minority individuals’ feelings of pow- 
erlessness to affect their environment lead to economic 
underachievement; and (2) an experiment which dem- 
onstrated that subjects’ competitive striving toward 
success and final outcomes were entirely a function of 
the power assigned to them by the experimenter. 

Reports completed during the 1970-71 academic 
year included the following: (1) A survey of the edu- 
cational and occupational aspirations of 1,900 graduat- 
ing high school students in Maine (see 3.439). (2) 
Surveys of the occupational choices, career plans, and 
orientations toward work of 1,400 post-high school 
vocational students and 600 nursing students in Maine 
(see 3.4.45 and 3.4.46). (3) A master’s thesis examin- 
ing the relationship between belief in the American 
ethos of success and several social indicators among 
post-high school vocational students in Maine. (See 
3.4.38.) Findings of this thesis were: (a) H i g h accept- 
ance of certain dimensions of the success ethos, partic- 
ularly that success is a matter of hard work; (b) more 
frequent endorsement of the ethos among students who 
perceive themselves in lower social class status nd 

** Formerly grants 91-21-66-63, 91—21—67—34, 91—21-68-66, 
and 91-21-69-60. 
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whose fathers have lower occupational status; and (c) 
little correlation of the ethos with students’ religious 
preference, place of residence, parents’ income, or 
fathers’ education. (4) An exploration of potential em- 
ployment and income benefits likely to accrue from 
development of a modem oil refinery on Maine’s coast 
(see 3.4.40). From this study the researchers found 
the likely benefits for Maine residents to be rather 
limited and testified accordingly at State public hear- 
ings. (5) A study (in cooperation with the National 
Marine Fisheries Service) of the social and economic 
impact in three Maine communities of limited entry 
into the lobster industry. (6) An investigation (funded 
by the Maine State Department of Education), by 
means of a case study of machinists, of the feasibility 
of an investment approach (as opposed to a manpower 
needs approach) to vocational education planning in 
Maine. The researchers found the investment approach 
usable and discussed modifications necessary to make 
it a practical policy took 

During the 1970-71 academic year, the University’s 
two-semester interdisciplinary manpower research sem- 
inar focused on State manpower problems, such as 
employment opportunities from oil refinery develop- 
ment, a study referred to above. 



1.4.07 MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. in cooperation with 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
UNIVERSITY, MISS. 

Grant 31-45-70-03 

Dr. William R. Schriver, Associate Professor of 
Management, Memphis State University, and 
Director, Center for Manpower Studies; Dr. 
Brian Rungeung, Assistant Professor of Econom- 
ics, University of Mississippi, and Co-Director, 
Center for Manpower Studies 

The Center for Manpower Studies was established at 
the inception of this institutional grant program as a 
consortium between Memphis State University and the 
University of Mississippi. The Center focuses on the 
manpower problems of the mid-South region, which 
consists of rural and urban counties in western Ken- 



tucky, western Tennessee, eastern Arkansas, and Mis- 
sissippi. 

Research projects by the Center include: (1) Two 
projection studies — one to estimate employment de- 
mand for Tennessee’s nonagricultural industries by 
occupation and determine the resulting needs for train- 
ing in the Tennessee Area Vocational-Technical School 
system, and the other to develop computer methodol- 
ogy to predict the amount of labor available, by level 
of skill — in small labor areas. (2) Two migration stud- 
ies to examine the patterns of migration and popula- 
tion redistribution among 50 State economic areas in 
the East South-Central Subregion of the United States 
from 1880 to 1960 and to analyze the flow of labor — 
by race and income groupings — among metropolitan 
areas in the mid-South from 1960 to 1965. (3) Three 
labor force studies of employees displaced by the clos- 
ing of a major manufacturing plant in Memphis; the 
factors influencing persons in rural Coahoma County, 
Miss., to be unemployed or to not participate in the 
labor force; and unemployment and underemployment 
in a black low-income area of Memphis. 

Two Center-supported studies were completed dur- 
ing fiscal year 1971- Mississippi? s Population 
[1960—70) : A Provisional Analysis examines the pat- 
tern of population change and urbanization within the 
State. (See 3.4.47.) The 1970 Population Data Book 
for Tennessee Counties presents a basic demographic 
profile of all counties based on the first count sum- 
mary tape of the 1970 census. (See 3.4.48.) 

Center staff have developed for introduction in the 
1971-72 academic year a manpower specialty within 
the master’s degree programs in economics, sociology, 
political science, psychology, management, and educa- 
tional administration. The specialty requires comple- 
tion of three new manpower courses (on the historical 
development of manpower theory, labor force partici- 
pation, and manpower research methodology) , a man- 
power-related thesis topic, and <a 6-week internship in 
a manpower agency. 

1.4.08 UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI — 
COLUMBIA 
COLUMBIA, MO. 

Grant 31-27-70-08 

Dr. E. E. Ljebhafsky, Professor of Economics and 
Director of the Manpower Program 
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At the inception of the institutional grant, an Inter- 
disciplinary Graduate Program in Manpower was es- 
tablished within the Department of Economics with 
ties to the Departments of Sociology and Psychology 
and the Business and Public Administration Research 
Center. 

In the first grant year, existing graduate programs 
in economics, psychology, and sociology were adapted 
to permit specialists, educated in the principal disci- 
plines, to develop talents as interdisciplinary man- 
power researchers. Each student in the graduate pro- 
gram must fulfill the requirements of his own depart- 
ment, complete a 16-hour manpower core curriculum, 
and gain work experience as a research assistant and a 
summer intern. In addition, doctoral students in eco- 
nomics may concentrate on manpower economics. One 
new course has been developed — a 1-hour interdisci- 
plinary seminar. 

Since grant funds have been used principally to 
support students and faculty in the graduate manpower 
program, relatively little grant support went for direct 
research expenses. However, manpower research was 
conducted in the first grant year under other funding 
which included studies of: (1) The personal character- 
istics and training of the disadvantaged (supported by 
the U.S. Training and Employment Service) ; (2) the 
effects of supplemental labor market information on 
job search behavior and success (see 1.1.32); (3) a 
theoretical model of technological change and the ine- 
quality of income distribution (supported by the Uni- 
versity’s Business and Public Administration Research 
Center) ; arrd (4) the measurement of structure of 
larger-than-family agricultural operations and the rela- 
tionship of structure to output variables (funded by 
the University’s Agricultural Experiment Station) . 

1.4.09 NORFOLK STATE COLLEGE 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Grant 31-51-71-03 17 

Samuel Vassar, Director, Manpower Research In- 
stitute 

Ongoing research projects of the interdisciplinary 
faculty team explore: (1) The impact of technological 

17 Formerly grants 91-49-66-56, 91^9-67-37, 91-49-68-69, 
and 91-49-69-63.. 







advances in the longsboring industry on dockworkers 
(predominantly blacks) in Hampton Roads; and (2) 
racial differences jjj job-search methods of Iow-inco^ne 
individuals in the Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va., area. 

He Institute published two reports during its fifth 
year of grant activities: 

1- Profile of ly 0 rfoUt State Students, prepared by 
undergraduates in a manpower research seminar, pre- 
sents a profile of students enrolled at this predomi- 
nantly black college during the 1969-70 academic 
year. (See 3.4.54.) Questionnaires administered ',.o a 
5-percent sample of the full-time students yielded data 
on respondents’ family background, sources of finan- 
cial support, and goals in pursuing a college education. 

2. Current Social and Economic Developments; 
Their Implication e for Manpower Programs presents 
proceedings of the Institute’s fourth ann ual manpower 
research symposium on May 8, 1970. (See 3.4.50.) 
Presentations of labor market trends and the JOBS 
Pro/§ram preceded discussion of manpower programs 
in Tidewater, Va. 

Two papers were presented by Institute staff. “Some 
Effects of the New Technology in Vocational-Technical 
Cumculums,” given before the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, discusses new instructional materials and 
techniques, an approach to using them, students’ per- 
formance, and trends in vocational education teaching. 
(See 3.4.55.) “The Current Concept, Manpower,” 
which was presented at the Norfolk Technical-Voca- 
tional Center, revi ews ibe evolution of America’s man- 
power policy and discusses current policy orientations 
and programs- (See 3.4.49.) 

Each year the Institute has conducted an interdisci- 
plinary manpower research seminar for advanced un- 
dergraduates a* s two-semester sequence- 



1.4.10 NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 

Grant 31-35-70-04 

Dr. Howard F. Robinson, Director, The Institute 
for Research in Human Resour ce s 

Research has focused on local and regional man- 
power problems. First-year projects supported partly 
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by grant funds include: (1) A comparison of labor 
force participation rates and other characteristics of 
poverty populations in North Carolina and Wisconsin 
(with additional support from the Cooperative State 
Research Service) ; (2) an examination of the impact 
of transportation problems on earless workers’ job- 
seeking patterns, wages, and earning -potential (funded 
largely by the University’s Transportation Institute); 
and (3) a study of Negro employment in the textile 
industry in North and South Carolina (funded primar- 
ily by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion) . 

Recently initiated projects under the grant include: 
(1) A survey of the job experiences of a sample of 
1971 college graduates in science and engineering and 
an inquiry to selected universities and companies in 
the field regarding anticipated job openings and meth- 
ods for filling positions; (2) a followup on the realiza- 
tion or frustration of ambitions among 1,500 area 
high school students first interviewed in 1963; and (3) 
an exploration of the impact of Greensboro school 
counselors’ self-perceptions on students’ perceptions of 
their own educational and vocational potential. 

During the first year. Institute staff presented two 
conference papers: (1) A comparison of the labor 
force participation of 500 migrants to and nonmi- 
grants in Greensboro and Winston-Salem, N.C^ by 
age, sex, and race, was given at the Southern Eco- 
nomic Association meeting on November 12, 1970 (see 
3.4.56) ; and (2) a discussion of black manpower re- 
searchers and educators — the current shortage, proba- 
ble causes, and suggested remedies — was given at Cor- 
nell University’s conference, “Manpower for the Man- 
power Field,” on October 12, 1970 (see 3.4J57) . 

Eighl manpower-related graduate and undergraduate 
courses were offered in the 1970-71 academic year 
with enrollment totaling 169 students. An advanced 
undergraduate interdisciplinary seminar on manpower 
was developed for introduction in the next academic 
year. 

1.4.11 NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVER- 
SITY, RALEIGH 

RALEIGEl, N.C. 

Grant 31-37-71-02 18 

“Formerly grants 91-35-66-65, 91-35-67-36, 91-35-68-68, 
acd 91-35-69-62. 

O 




Dr. Robert M. Feahn, Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Institutional Representative 

Since 1966 institutional grant activities have been 
carried out by NCSlPs Department of Economics, in 
cooperation with Duke University and the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel HilL NCSIFs Research 
Workshop in Lcbor Economics and Human Resource 
Development has functioned as a primary vehicle lor 
the exchange of manpower research information 
among faculty members and graduate students at the 
three universities. In addition, two graduate seminars 
—on human capital and on labor economics and man- 
power problems — have been offered each year at 

NCSU. 

During the 1970-71 academic year, research fo- 
cused on the areas of lifetime earnings and old age, 
labor force characteristics of peripheral workers, 
human resources in international and regional develop- 
ment, and the economics of education. Active studies 
include a doctoral dissertation on the effect of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act on teenage unemployment from 
1948 to 1968, and an examination of dentists’ income 
from independent practice over the period 1929-67. 

The following were among the reports, papers, and 
articles supported in significant part by institutional 
grant funds and completed during fiscal 1971: (1) 
“Economics of Aging: Work and Income Through the 
Life Span” concludes that the faster the pace of tech- 
nology and the higher the rate of economic growth, the 
greater is the disparity between earnings during the 
working life and retirement benefits, under present 
income-allocation arrangements. (See 3.4.62.) The ar- 
ticle also discusses approaches to reducing the income 
disparity. (2) “Career Options After Fifty: Suggested 
Research” directs attention to the question of an indi- 
vidual worker’s preference as to how much free time 
he would elect, under auy given income status, and 
when he would take that free time. (See 3.4.60.) (3) 
“Youth Unemployment and Minim um Wages: Some 
Further Questions” reviews recent research on the rela- 
tionship between the minimum wage and teenage un- 
employment, discusses policy aims of employing youth, 
and postulates the impact of lowering the mimmrrm 
wage as a means of easing teenagers into jobs. (See 
3.4.76.) (4) “Youth Unemployment and Minimum 
Wages — Discussion” comments on the different mea- 
sures of unemployment used in research on this ques- 
tion and the theoretical effects of minimum wage on 
employment of a growing teenage population. (See 
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3.4.75.) (5) “The Impact of Welfare on the Work 
Effort of AFDC Mothers” (funded mainly by the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Income Maintenance) analyzes 
1967 data on AFDC recipients in Alabama, Kentucky, 
and Mississippi, which differed in levels of welfare 
benefits and implicit “tax” rates on welfare recipients’ 
earnings- (See 3.4.67.) (6) Occupational Employment 
Patterns in Raleigh , North Carolina compares the rela- 
tive occupational positions of whites and nonwhites 
across industries in 1966-67. (See 3.4.70.) (7) Em- 
ployment in the Manufacturing Sector of Developing 
Economies : A Study of Mexico , Peru, and Venezuela • 
finds from 1945 to 1966 data that the relatively slow 
growth of employment in the advanced sector of 
Mexico and Peru, but not in Venezuela, was substan- 
tially explained by relatively high elasticities of substi- 
tution and shifts in relative costs which made it profit- 
able for firms to substitute capital for labor. (See 
3.4.64.) (8) “Returns from Investment in Human Cap- 
ital” (funded in part by a National Science Founda- 
tion grant) develops a model to predict lifetime earn- 
ings, formulated so that parameters can be estimated 
simultaneously and hypotheses tested for several types 
of investment in human capital, as a function of race 
and region. (See 3.4.72.) Data used were earnings 
profiles estimated from the 1960 census 1/1,000 sam- 
ple. 



1.4.12 THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Grant 31-37-70-05 

Dr. S. C Keixey, Director, Center tor Human 
Resource Research 

The Center for Human Resource Research sought to 
mobilize the university’s manpower research resources 
by surveying the faculties of manpower-related depart- 
ments. As a result, persons in 9 of the 12 colleges of 
the university became associated with human resource 
activities as members of the three interdisciplinary 
task forces and the advisory committee created to 
guide grant activities. 

The task force on instructional programs designed 
and introduced an interdiso*^ .T>ary seminar sequence 
(covering three quarters) on human resource policy, 
planning, and administration. They also developed for 



initiation in the 1971-72 academic year a master’s 
degree curriculum with specialization in human re- 
source policy within the Division of Public Adminis- 
tration. This specialization requires completion of the 
new seminar sequence and core courses in economics 
and public administration. 

The Center’s task force on research focused on com- 
municating research possibilities to other faculty mem- 
bers, assisting in the design of their projects, and 
helping them seek external funding. Grant funds func- 
tioned as seed-money support for projects on: (1) The 
use of simulation for projecting technological change 
and employment (funded by the Pan American 
Union) ; (2) a model for projecting public sector em- 
ployment (supported by the Agency for Internationa] 
Development); (3) the impact of extending minimirm 
wages to private household workers (see 1.6.26) ; and 
(4) a dynamic analysis of the labor force behavior of 
men and youth (see 1.6.25). 

The task force on human resource planning concen- 
trated on developing a framework in which human 
resource planning is integral to the general planning 
process of State and local governments. They initiated 
a series of sectoral manpower studies and projections 
at the State and local level with a pilot survey of 
medical manpower in Ohio. 



1.4.13 OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED 
SCIENCE, RESEARCH FOUNDA- 
TION 

STILLWATER, OKLA. 

Grant 31-40-71-06 19 

Dr. John C Shearer, Professor of Economics and 
Director, Manpower Research and Training Cen- 
ter 

Research during the fifth year of grant activities 
was focused on vocational education, health man- 
power, end manpower in the nuclear industry. Al- 
though Center faculty members succeeded in locating 
other funding sources for much of this research, grad- 
uate students receiving grant support centered their 
research activities on these topics. 

“Formerly grants 91-38-66-64, 91-38-67-35, 91-38-68-67, 
and 91-3S-69-6L 
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Major projects included: (1) Work on application 
of a statewide occupational training information system 
(see 3.1.66) with the Oklahoma State Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education; (2) analysis of 
the potential use of discharged military corpsmen in 
civilian health occupations in doctorless rural and 
urban areas (carried out this past year largely in 
master’s thesis investigations); and (3) development 
of an information system for manpower planning in 
the nuclear industry, with reference to nuclear techni- 
cians (supported by the Southern Interstate Nuclear 

Board). _ 

Among the research reports completed in fiscal 1971 
and directly related to the institutional grant were the 
following: (1) A paper, “Increasing the Supply of 
Health Manpower,” which recommends the establish- 
ment of new regional medical schools devoted solely to 
preparing general practitioners and more experimenta- 
tion with physician’s assistants in generalist roles. (See 
3.4.81.) (2) A master’s thesis es timatin g supply and 
demand for nuclear technicians in the South for the 
period 1971-75 based on a survey of employer organi- 
zations and training institutions. (See 3A77.) The 
author finds that demand somewhat exceeds supply. 

In conjunction with the manpower program, three 
graduate courses were being offered — in manpower 
analysis, labor market theory and analysis, ami occu- 
pational analysis— and one seminar was given in man- 
power analysis. 



1.4.14 UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
EUGENE, OREG. 

Grant 31-39-70-09 

Dr. Eaton H. Conant, Director, Institute of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations 

During the initial grant year the major emphasis of 
the manpower program was placed on development of 
manpower education within the Institute’s interdisci- 
plinary master’s degree program. A newly introduced 
of two seminars on manpower research was 
attended by approximately 15 graduate students. 
Among the products of these seminars was a series of 
research papers on aspects of manpower problems in 
the Pacific Northwest. These papers functioned as 
background materials for a Fall 1971 conference of 

m, loo 



regional researchers, government employees, and inter- 
ested persons from the private sector* 

Research activities focus on two areas: (1) Employ* 
ment and work-related experiences of disadvantaged 
populations; and (2) public and private institutional 
activities affecting manpower programs. Projects re- 
ceiving grant support include studies of paraprofes- 
sional employment, principally in education; union- 
management relations in the pulp and paper industries 
of the Pacific Northwest; and costs of and arrange- 
ments for early retirement. 



1.4.15 SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVER- 
SITY 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Grant 31 - 46 - 70-06 

Dr. Thomas Johnson, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics and Director of Manpower 
Research 

Activities during the first year of grant activity cen- 
tered on generating interest in manpower research 
among students and faculty and developing new gradu- 
ate courses in manpower. Two new courses, one on 
human capital and the other on labor economics, were 
introduced as the core for specialization in the field of 
Immnn resources for PhD- candidates in economics. 
These courses have already encouraged a number ol 
students to focus their dissertation research on man- 
power questions. 

Grant-supported research has been oriented toward 
econometric approaches to manpower problems and 
toward manpower problems of Dallas and the South- 
west. A paper on a procedure for the use of qualitative 
and limited dependent variables in economic relation- 
ships was accepted for publication in Econometrica. 
Analysis is underway of data (gathered under an 
Office of Kconomic Opportunity contract) concerning 
the occupational and social adjustment of Mexican 
American migi-nts from the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas to the Dallas-Fort Worth area. Graduate stu- 
dents receiving grant support were doing studies on 
such topics as the labor force participation of married 
women, and the drill content of international trade 
flows among developing countries. 
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1.4.16 TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

r 31-42-71-07 20 

Dr. Louis T. Harms, Professor of Economics and 
Director, Manpower Research Institutional 
Grant Program 

In 1966, at the outset of grant activity, a manpower 
concentration was established in the newly developed 
Ph.D. program in economics. In addition, grant-re- 
lated faculty members have assisted in development of 
the manpower concentration in the master’s degree in 
economics program and of two fields of specialization 
in the master’s of business administration program — 
in health administration and human relations. During 
the 1970-71 academic year, 10 graduate manpower-re- 
lated courses were offered. 

Research activities have reflected manpower pro- 
gram personnel’s increased involvement in urban and 
ghetto problems. Grant personnel participated in a 
study, which was initiated this past year under con- 
tract (see 1.2.32), of the significance of employability 
development teams in Philadelphia’s Concentrated Em- 
ployment Program. Work continued on an examina- 
tion of the employment implications of firms entering 
and leaving the Philadelphia labor market (see 
1.1.38). Work was completed on an analysis of em- 
ployment trends for the Philadelphia labor market, 
from 1959 to 1970 and 1980, by industry and occupa- 
tion and by county; and on recommendations for 
selection of target occupations for future training pro- 
grams of the Philadelphia Opportunities Industriali- 
zation Center. 

Other manpower-related research of faculty and stu- 
dents involved in grant activities is represented by the 
following: (1) Social Economics for the 1970’s — Pro- 
grams for Social Security, Health, and Manpower dis- 
cusses the meaning and scope of social economics; 
past, present, and proposed programs in social secu- 
rity, health, and manpower; and in particular, the 
convergence of manpower and welfare policies. (See 
3.4.102.) (2) “The Role of ‘Fault’ in Social Security 
Legislation”considers the concept and role of “fault” 
in private insurance; workmen’s compensation; sick- 
ness, disability, and survivors’ insurance; and unem- 



•Formerly grants 91-40-66-62, 91-40-67—33, 91-40-68-65, 
md 91-40-69-59. 



ployment insurance. (See 3.4.101.) (3) Student 

Choice'. A Theoretical Analysis of Higher Education 
with Some Empirical Evidence Considered is a doc- 
toral dissertation which constructs a model in which 
the college student (consumer) decides among alterna- 
tive courses (goods bundles) according to seven ax- 
ioms of the theory of choice. (See 3.4.103.) The 
choice model is considered under various constraints 
— those internal to the student, such as his relative 
aptitude, time, and income, and institutional restraints 
on the student, such as grades and course require- 
ments. (4) “An Economist’s View of Social Policy” 
discusses complementary contributions which profes- 
sionals in social wok and economics might make to 
public policy evaluation and formulation. (See 3.4.90.) 
(5 > “Hospital Manpower Survey of Pennsylvania 
Counties” (for the Pennsylvania Science and Technol- 
ogy Foundation) lists paramedical personnel by type 
of hospital and other heflth-care institutions and com- 
putes regression estimates for disability bed-days by 
patients, by type of hospital. (6) “Economic Policy 
and Property Rights Implicit in die Legislative and 
Judicative Roles of Government” considers the eco- 
nomic significance — in terms of distribution of wealth 
and level of resource use — of the government’s role of 
defining and enforcing property rights. (See 3.4.89.) 

1.4.17 UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Grant 31-47-70-10 

Dr. Garth L. Mancum, Professor of Economics 
and Management and Director, Human Resources 
Institute 

Grant resources have been devoted primarily to sup- 
porting the manpower research activities of graduate 
students and younger faculty members in this first 
grant year. Eight doctoral candidates in economics, 
political science, business, or psychology received 
grant-based fellowships and four other graduate stu- 
dents were assisted with the expenses of preparing 
their theses and dissertations. 

Student research has focused on State and local 
manpower planning and on manpower administration 
in general. Specific projects underway in fiscal 1971 
included the following: (1) A dissertation examining 
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information systems in six Utah manpower programs 
in order to develop for management decision m ak in g a 
model information system based on the uses to which 
information would be put. (2) A dissertation investi- 
gating the economic impact of computer-assist e d place- 
ment systems. (3) A dissertation identifying parame- 
ters and relationships within Utah’s manpower system 
as the first step in developing a manpower model for 
the S tate (4) A study examining the job of manpower 
administrator and the kinds of knowledge and skills 
necessary for job effectiveness and developing ideas 
about appropriate education and training for compe- 
tent manpower administrators. 

In addition to offering manpower research experi- 
ence and fellowships for doctoral candidates in all 
manpower-related fields, the Institute has developed 
three programs (not directly related to the grant) for 
the education of manpower a dmini strators. 



1.4.18 VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
PETERSBURG, VA. 

Grant 31-49-70-11 

Dr. Huey J. Battle, Head, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Director, Bureau of Economic Re- 

SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The newly established Manpower Research Unit in 
the Bureau of Economic Research and Development 
hag focused on the manpower problems in south-cen- 
tral Virginia, which includes 17 counties and five inde- 
pendent cities. Specific areas under exploration are 
jobseeking patterns, mobility, and adaptability of low- 
income household heads and the identification of mar- 
gin ally skilled workers in the area. Periodic interviews 
are conducted with 1,000 household heads. This 

project builds on a recently completed stndy (carried 
out under college and Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare support) of marginally skilled work- 
ers in Dinwiddie County, Va. 

Over a dozen manpower-related courses have en- 
abled advanced undergraduates to learn about the field. 



1.4.19 WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 

Grant 31-52-70-12 

Margaret Emery, Assistant Professor, School of 
Social Work and Director, Rural Manpower Re- 
search and Training Project 

Priorities for the newly established Rural Manpower 
Research and Training Project focus on the delivery of 
human services, largely in Appalachia, through cumu- 
lative research and training projects. Project research- 
ers thus designed a major investigation of the success 
of employing indigenous subprofessionals in human 
service agencies, particularly in rural App al a chi a. 
More specifically, they were examini n g the various 
ca x o ex transitions of indigenous subprofessionals from 
the perspectives of the individual, the educational and 
training institutions, die employers, advocacy organi- 
rations, and other institutions. 

Project researchers have been compiling data on 
manp ower needs, resources, and problems in Appala- 
chia and on related research subjects. Largely under 
support of the West Virginia Commission on Aging, 
they for mulated recommendations for development of 
a statewide plan for training persons to work with die 
elderly. The U-S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in cooperation with the institutional 
grant, was funding development of training materials 
for entry-level positions in die supportive services, in- 
cluding such jobs as family and child worker, recrea- 
tion director, sheltered workshop worker, and eligibil- 
ity worker. 

Project personnel have added manpower concepts 
and content to the social work curriculum by incorpo- 
rating manpower in the required first-year graduate 
course on research and in a second-year course on 
social policy and the agin g. Field work placements of 
graduate students involved in research activities under 
this Project were instituted in January 1971. 
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Grants Under the MDTA 11 



1.5.01 BOSTON COLLEGE 

CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 

Grant 91-25-71-38 

fwm.Pi M. Savace, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Thomas J. Blakeley, Sponsor, Department of 
Philosophy 

A Phenomenology of Human Labor 

This project is concerned with die essential charac- 
teristics of the relationship between man and work. It 
uses phenomenology as its philosophical foundation to 
explore, describe, and analyze such phenomena of 
Tinman labor as the meaning of work; the role of the 
worker in society; the relation of the worker to tech- 
nology, organizational structure, raw materials, and 
product; and the production process and finished 
product as factors in the creativity, self-expression, 
and alienation or involvement of the worker. 

Phenomenological methodology en t ail s viewing an 
object in its total context. Its applicability to man- 
power problems is based on die premise that their 
solutions must take into account social and cultural 
subtleties of the post-industrial era. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 



1.5.02 BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVER- 
SITY 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 
Grant 91-37-70-53 

James G. Goodale, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Patri- 
cia C Smith, Sponsor, Department of Psychol- 
ogy 



“Requests for information concerning these dissertations 
should be directed to the doctoral candidates. 



Background Chara c t eri stics, Orientation, Work 
Experience, and Work Values of Employees Hired 
from Human Resources Development Applicants 
by Companies Affiliated with the National Al- 
liance of Businessmen 

This project is examining the relationship of high 
turnover among disadvantaged workers hired by Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) firms to the 
work values and attitudes of the workers. The values 
and attitudes are bong compared with those of other 
newly hired workers and related to personal cha r acter - 
isdes (race, work experience, place of birth, socioeco- 
nomic class, and parents’ educational -occupational 
level), absenteeism, tardiness, job performance, con- 
tent of the orientation program, and current job. 

A sample of 750 newly-hired, blne-collar employees 
(half classified as disadvantaged and half not) is being 
selected from several NAB firms. Work values and 
attitudes are being gaged through a battery of ques- 
tionnaires administered to the employees imm e di a te ly 
after they are hired, following orientation, and after 3 
months on the job. Supplementary information is 
being drawn from job applications, foremen’s perform- 
ance ratings, and other company records. 

Completion is scheduled for August 197L 



1.5.03 BOWLING GREEN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 

Grant 91-39-71-11 

Thomas E. Standing, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Robert M. Guion, Sponsor, Department of Psy- 
chology 

Individual D iffer ences in Work Satisfaction 
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This study is testing the following hypotheses: (1) 
An individual’s job satisfaction depends on the infor- 
mation content of his work relative to the level oT 
environmental complexity at which he can process in- 
formation most comfortably; and (2) job dissatisfac- 
tion results if the job’s informational content departs 
from this optimum level a.' complexity. For a sample 
group of steelworkers perf :rming the same work, the 
informational structure of he job will fc; analyzed. 
Data are being obtained from interviews with, in- 
dustrial engineering and supervisory personnel, direct 
observation of each worker on the job, his position 
description, and several tests to measure work attitudes 
and information processing ability. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1971. 



1.5.04 BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

WALTHAM, MASS. 

Gkants 91-23-66-59 and 91-23-67-45 

Jane Gaudette Jones, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Stephen J. Mille r, Sponsor, The Florence He t . ler 
Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social 
Welfare and the Heller Research Center 

The Career Patterns of Women Physicians 

This study is identifying factors which motivate 
women to enter the medical profession and obstacles 
which they must overcome. 

A sample of women students, dropouts, and gradu- 
ates of the medical schools of Boston University, Tufts 
University, Radcliffe College, and Harvard University 
is being interviewed about career decisions and about 
personal and professional career patterns. Key persons 
in medical education are also being interviewed. 
Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 



1.5.05 BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

WALTHAM, MASS. 

Grant 91-25-71-04 

June Hopps, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Wyatt C. 
Jones, Sponsor, The Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare 

A Study of Ghetto Economic Corporations 

O 



This study will analyze economic corporations which 
began emerging in urban black ghettos in the late 
1960’s. It is examining input (such as sources and 
amounts of initial funding, characteristics of man* 
power talent invested, and reinvested return from 
ghetto markets) and output (such as development of 
new professional and skilled manpower, contribution 
to community economic wealth, provision of products 
and services to the ghetto and beyond, and generation 
of spin-off enterprises) for a sample of the enterprises. 

The sample consists of all corporately owned plants 
or offices set up in Roxbury-North Dorchester, Mass., 
between June 1967 and January 1971. Material is 
being collected in discussions with executives of each 
corporation and from company records and published 
materials. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.5.06 BROWN UNIVERSITY 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

Grant 91 - 44 -71-51 

Frank L. Mott, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Alden 
Speare, Jr., Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Fertility and Female Labor Force Participation: 
A Life.Cycle Approach 

This study has two major components: (1) Con- 
structing a model of women’s labor force behavior at 
different life-cycle points. This part of the project uses 
annual data collected by the Brown University Popula- 
tion Laboratory for 1,578 married women, classified 
by fertility and family structure, education, ethnicity, 
religion, and age. (2) Assessing the relationships be- 
tween work attitudes, fertility, job opportunities, so- 
cioeconomic status, and labor force participation for 
women currently of child-bearing age. By comparing 
longitudinal data from the Rhode Island survey and 
from The Ohio State University’s national study of 
labor force behavior (see 1.1.31), the researcher hopes 
to learn whether the Rhode Island women, among 
whom Catholics and second generation immi grants are 
disproportionately represented, differ from those in the 
national sample. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 
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1.5.07 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-68-04 

John S. Spier, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Robert 
Blauner, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Racial Integration in the Railroad Operating 
Crafts 

This study is examining conditions which cause Ne- 
groes to succeed or fail in a previously all-white indus- 
try when employment is opened to them. Railroad 
operating crafts in the San Francisco Bay area, vir- 
tually closed to all but whites until the early 1960’s, 
provide the work setting for the study. 

The researcher is attempting to interview the ap- 
proximately 75 Negroes hired for such jobs since the 
early 1960’s (whether still employed or not). These 
interviews cover job history and aspirations, educa- 
tion, f amil y background, and reasons for leaving the 
railroad (where applicable). Comparative data are 
being collected from 25 white employees in the crafts, 
who are being queried in addition concerning their 
views of Negroes as coworkers and whether their atti- 
tudes have changed since the preintegration period. 
Additional material is being obtained through inter- 
views with local union and company officials. 
Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 



1.5.08 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-69-01 

Jeffrey M. Schevitz, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Harold L. Wilensky, Sponsor, Department of So- 
ciology 

Social and Psychological Impact of Worklife 
Instability 

This study examines the long-term social and psy- 
chological impact oi varying amounts of worklife insta- 



O 




bility, based on a mail survey of 1,200 engineers and 
scientists and 1,200 skilled workers — both split be- 
tween defense and commercial work. Worklife instabil- 
ity is defined as downgrading, frequent job changes, 
or layoffs resulting from technological obsolescence or 
cancellation of defense contracts. The study *s attempt- 
ing to find ways of minimizing the negative effects of 
worklife instability. The researcher postulates that an 
individual’s response to worklife instability depends 
primarily on his attribution of blame for the instabil- 
ity, his career orientation, and aspects of the work role 
organization and industry within which he locates 
reemployment. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



1.5.09 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-69-53 

Stephen R. Engleman, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Lloyd Ulman, Sponsor, Department of Econom- 
ics 

Cost and Performance Incentives for Office of 
Economic Opportunity Job Corps Contractors 

This study examines the efficiency of contractual 
arrangements between the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity and private corporations or nonprofit institutions 
for operating Job Corps centers, which provide train- 
ing and other services to disadvantaged youth in a 
residential environment. (Responsibility for the Job 
Corps program was transferred from Ol-O to the U.S. 
Department of Labor on July 1, 1969.) Job Corps and 
extensive Department of Defense experience with cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts is being analyzed for costs and 
performance. A mathematical formulation of Job 
Corps goals is being constructed and an incentive pro- 
gram derived which would both maximize profit for 
the contractor and yield cost results and goal fulfill- 
ment superior to those attained under the present con- 
tracting system. 

All Job Corps center contracts are being exa m i n ed, 
and data collected from OEO on contractors perform- 
ance. Several centers are being visited, and interviews 
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conducted with officials of the Government and die 
contractors. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 



1.5.10 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grants 91-05-70-13 and 91-06-71-30 

Louise Berman, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Lloyd 
Ulman, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

An Analysis of the Labor Market for Policemen 

This study analyzes reasons for the general shor- 
tages of qualified police personnel. It is exam inin g the 
determinants of trends in demand for policemen, 
sources of supply, incentives for attracting new appli- 
cants, wage differentials, the responsiveness of supply 
to changes in wages, effects of alternative policies, the 
process and rate of adjustment of supply to demand, 
and the nature of existing shortages. Data on the labor 
market behavior of California policemen are being 
obtained from police departments through interviews 
and employment records. The costs and benefits of 
becoming a policeman are being estimated by level of 
education. Data from a national survey will illustrate 
the range of recruitment policies and provide a re- 
search perspective from which to evaluate the Califor- 
nia situation. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1971. 

t 

i 

1.5.11 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grants 91-05-70-12 and 91-06-71-33 

Michael D. Hurd, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Lloyd 
Ulman, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

An Explanation of Changing Labor Force Partici- 
pation Rates 

This study is analyzing recent changes in labor force 
participation of each age, race, and sex group in the 



population, with particular attention to the role of 
%vage rates. A model of labor force participation i 9 
being developed for each group, starting with the as- 
sumption that the individual participation rate depends 
on the family’s decision about maximizing family wel- 
fare. Among the other variables to be investigated, the 
wage rate for each group is the most important, hav- 
ing been neglected in most previous studies despite its 
theoretical importance. A wage series for each group is 
being constructed and used in analyzing changes in the 
ratios of wage rates for the different groups. Both 
time-series and cross-section analyses are being made, 
using data from: (1) The 1966 and 1967 Survey of 
Economic Opportunity, covering 38,000 households; 
(2) the Current Population Survey, Bureau of the 
Census; and (3) the Surveys of Consumer Finances, 
Survey Research Center, University of Michigan. 

Completion is scheduled for January 1972. 



1.5.12 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-06-71-07 

Ernie Lightman, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Lloyd 
Ulman, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Economics of Military Manpower Procure- 
ment in Canada 

This study investigates -the operation of Canada’s 
all-volunteer armed force as it competes for personnel 
with the civilian job market. Biographical and wage 
data from the Canadian Department of National De- 
fense are being used to derive a model based on the 
hypotheses that application and enlistment rates de- 
pend primarily upon relative civilian and military 
wages and upon the unemployment rate and that the 
influence of these determinants varies by region and 
by level and type of education. The model is being 
used to estimate enlistment rates and the elasticity of 
supply at varying wage and unemployment levels. The 
economic and human resources implications of mili- 
tary tra in ing programs, admission standards, pay sys- 
tems, and reenlistments are also being considered. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 
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1.5.13 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-06-71-09 

William G. Moss, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Frank 
S. Levy, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Effect of Housing Segregation on Negro 
Real Income and Employment 

Using data on 29,000 San Francisco Bay area 
households, this study tests the hypothesis that housing 
segregation reduces the real income of Negro workers 
because their commuting distances are greater than for 
whites in the same occupations and industries. 

The project is also exploring the relationship be- 
tween housing location and kinds of jobs taken by 
Negroes who qualify for hut forego jobs available 
beyond reasonable commuting distance. The place of 
residence of Negro and white household heads, classified 
by occupation, is being compared with the location of 
similar jobs throughout the area to measure the rela- 
tive availability of the job to residents of the subarea. 

Data for both analyses were collected by the Bay 
Area Transportation Study Commission in its recent 
employment inventory and random sample survey of 
Bay area households. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.5.14 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-06-71-15 



are being applied to State data on two wood products 
industries for the years 1958—67. Sources include the 
Survey and Census of Manufactures, the Census of 
Population, the Census of Transportation, Carload 
Waybill Statistics, and Employment and Earnings. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



1.5.15 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-06-71-18 

Darryl Lowry, Doctoral Candidate; Dr George 
Akerlof, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Population Characteristics of Depressed Areas, 
with Particular Emphasis on the Bias Caused by 
Selective Migration 

This study focuses on the effects of migration on 
areas of chronic high unemployment. It is examining 
differences between the populations of depressed and 
nondepressed areas in age, educational attainment, 
income, and labor force participation rates and the 
extentto which these differences can be explained by 
selective migration. It is also considering whether the 
existing population characteristics of depressed areas 
would change if new employment opportunities were 
available and whether area unemployment rates tend 
to converge or diverge from the national average over 
time. For major labor market areas selected on the 
basis of labor supply conditions, published data from 
the Bureau of the Census and the Department of Labor 
are being analyzed. 

Competition is scheduled for September 1971. 



Erwin A. J. Dreessen, Doctoral Candidate; Dr 
Lloyd Ulman, Sponsor, Institute of Industrial 
Relations 

The Elasticity of Labor Demand Across Regions, 
with an Application to Wood Products Industries 

Models to gage the average effect of changes it 
geographical wage structures on relative labor demand 
are being developed and tested in this project. They 



1.5.16 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-06-71-31 

Michael W. Stebbins, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Jo- 
seph Garbartno, Sponsor, School of Business Ad- 
ministration 
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The Ph.D. in Industry: Management’s Use of So- 
cial Science Specialists 

In light of the shrinking academic market for recipi- 
ents of doctoral degrees in the social sciences, this 
study is assessing private industry’s potential to absorb 
the rising surpluses predicted by some economists. The 
project focuses on the nature and components of pres- 
ent and projected utilization of Aese specialists; their 
traditional and new organizational roles; the indus- 
tries, organizational functions, and departments most 
likely to spark new employment opportunities; and the 
influence on demand for social scientists of corporate 
size, technology, the dynamics of the product market, 
and the relative profitability of an industry. 

Biographical and organizational data are being ob- 
tained by questionnaire from manpower executives 
and employees with Ph.D. degrees in 100 firms drawn 
from the “Fortune Top 500” list. Data on employees’ 
attitudes, the content of their jobs, and the current and 
projected demand for their services are being obtained 
through interviews. 

Completion is scheduled for January 1972. 

1.5.17 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-06-71-39 

Dorothea Cud aback. Doctoral Candidate ; Dr. 
Kermit T. Wiltse, School of Social Welfare 

Role Conflict Experienced by Indigenous Service * 
Workers in Public Welfare 

For welfare aides who were themselves welfare re- 
cipients, this project investigates the conflict between 
the workers’ concern for their clients and their respon- 
sibility to their agency. It seeks to identify those client 
service situations likely to evoke role conflict; to gage 
the extent to which this conflict is experienced by aides 
and influences their job satisfaction and performance; 
and to delineate characteristics of the job situation 
that determine the manner in which the conflict is 
resolved. 

Based on interviews with aides, social workers, and 
other welfare staff, the researcher is collecting and 
putting into questionnaire format a series of client 



service situations in which v he aides’ responsibilities 
conflict and must be resolved by client-oriented, agen- 
cy-oriented, compromise, or avoidance alternatives. 
The questionnaire, to be administered in interviews 
with a sample of former welfare mothers working as 
aides in California county welfare departments, is de- 
signed to elicit for each situation the aide’s perception 
of expected behavior, the way she actually would act 
and why, the degree of distress she would feel, and her 
job satisfaction. Aide programs are being observed to 
validate and extend this information and to gain in- 
sight into those aspects of the program, such as train- 
ing and agency sanctions and rewards, that would tend 
to affect the role conflict. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 

1.5.18 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

LOS ANGELES 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Grants 91-05-66-09 and 91-05-67-? > 

Robert Singleton, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Jack 
Hxrshleifer, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Labor Force Composition and the Minimum Wage 

This study is testing the proposition that increases 
in the minimum wage cause unemployment am ong 
such groups as the young, older workers, members of 
minority groups, and the inexperience. Department of 
Labor and Social Security Administration data on 
low-wage workers are being analyzed. 

Completion is scheduled by June 1972. 



1.5.19 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

LOS ANGELES 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-70-28 

Barbara Ann Rosenquist, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Melvin L. Barlow Sponsor, Graduate School of 
Education 

The Impact of Company Training Programs on 
Reducing the Alienation of the Hard-Core Unem- 
ployed 
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This study examines organizational policies for as- 
similating the hard-core unemployed and assesses the 
impact of these policies on the alienated black em- 
ployee. Questionnaires are being sent to executives and 
training and supervisory personnel in 14 Los Angeles 
firms which use different strategies in their programs 
for disadvantaged new employees. Analysis of the re- 
sponses will examine the interaction of program strat- 
egy with the characteristics and expectations of the 
employees and with the adaptability, co mmi tment, ex- 
pectations, type of control, and ownership of the com- 
panies. 

Completion is scheduled during fiscal year 1972* 



1.5.20 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHCAGO, ILL. 

Grant 91-17-71-17 

James P. Smith, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. H. 
Gregg Lewis, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Hours of Work : An Empirical Study of the Allo- 
cation of Human Time in a Lifetime Content 

This study examines determinants of the allocation 
of time of adult family members between employment 
and household activities. The framework of a life-cycle 
model developed by ether researchers is being ex- 
tended to study the context of husbands’ and wives’ 
decisions about hours of work. Data for married per- 
sons from the 1966-67 Survey of Economic Opportu- 
nity are being used in the analysis. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



1.5.21 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Grant 91-17-71-22 

Paul F. Salipante, Jr., Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Paul S. Goodman, Sponsor, Graduate School of 
Business 

Company Programs to Train the Disadvantaged: 
The Impact of Company Factors on Trainees 



This project examines different characteristics of 
companies and their training programs and relates this 
to the job performance, turnover, and absenteeism of 
disadvantaged trainees and to the characteristics of the 
training group. 

A sample of 100 training programs has been se- 
lected from a cross-section of firms in 5 cities which 
participate in the Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector (JOBS) Program. Information on job char- 
acteristics, work behavior, and the characteristics of 
the training programs and the training groups is 
being collected in interviews with program teachers 
and directors and from questionnaire returns from the 
trainees’ foremen. Recent growth and profit trends 
and other background data on the firms are being col- 
lected from published sources. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



1.5.22 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Grant 91-17-71-37 

Lutaf Dhanidina, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. J. 
Allan Thomas, Sponsor, Department of Econom- 
ics 

Economics of Delayed High School Completion 

For a sample of men working toward the high 
school equivalency certificate in the Cook County, 111., 
public school system, this study attempts to evaluate 
the costs and expected returns of training relative to 
the experience of high school dropouts and graduates 
who do not continue their education. Information on 
training costs, demographic characteristics, family 
background, employment and educational experience, 
and on occupational and earnings expectations is being 
derived from interviews with the enrollees and com- 
pared with available information on high school grad- 
uates and dropouts. Data on the overall costs of pro- 
viding a high school completion program are being 
requested from school administrators. 

Completion is scheduled for April 1972. 
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1.5,23 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Grant 91-17-71^8 

Clarence Robert Tyson, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
John F. Burton, Jr., Sponsor, Graduate School of 
Business 

The Development of “Hometown Plans” for In- 
creasing Minority Employment in the Construc- 
tion Industry of Selected U.S. Cities 

This project traces the development in the construc- 
tion industry of “hometown plans” — a strategy of vol- 
untary affirmative action by contractors, unions, and 
local minority groups to increase minority representa- 
tion in the building trades. It addresses such questions 
as: Why do some cities adopt hometown plans while 
others do not? Is adoption affected by the size, minor- 
ity population, level of construction activity, and other 
structural characteristics of a city and its labor 
market? By whom and through what processes are 
negotiations to develop a plan begun? How do the 
three parties resolve conflicts and what are the substan- 
tive issues in negotiations and in the provisions of the 
agreement? What are the problems in implementing 
the agreement? 

The analysis is based on a sample of 58 cities which 
have either approved, begun negotiations on, or tried 
and failed to develop a hometown plan and of 40 cities 
designated as targets for affirmative action where nego- 
tiations have not yet begun. Infoimarion on the struc- 
tural characteristics of the cities is being collected 
from Federal sources. Information on the bargaining 
is being collected from newspapers and other publica- 
tions; in interviews with community leaders, contrac- 
tors, and union spokesmen in a subsample of the 
cities; and through questionnaires sent to the princi- 
pals in all target cities. Copies of hometown plans are 
being supplied by the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 



1.5.24 UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLO. 

Grant 91-06-70-38 



James C. Howell, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Del- 
bert S. Elliott, Sponsor, Department of Sociol- 
ogy 

A Comparative Study of the Use of Community 
Volunteers and Probation Officers as Counselors 
of Juvenile Delinquents on Probation 

This study is comparing the effectiveness of proba- 
tion officers and volunteers in counseling juvenile pro- 
bationers, to identify those features of both types of 
counseling which facilitate the rehabilitation of delin- 
quents and to ascertain what types of probationers are 
most amenable to each type of counseling. Measures of 
adjustment in school, family, and community settings 
are being obtained for two groups of 20 youth who axe 
receiving each type of counseling in Adams County, 
Colo., and who are matched on the basis of age, of- 
fense record, socioeconomic status, minority group 
membership, and length of probation. Probationers 
and counselors in both groups are being examined 
regarding their attitudes toward authority, their view 
of the world, and their self -concept. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1-5.25 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
YORK, N.Y. 

Grants 91-34-68-28 and 91-34-69-18 

Marjorie Hanson Honic, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Gary S. Becker, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Effect of Welfare Payments on Labor 
Force Participation 

This study is testing the theory that labor force 
participation rates of low-income groups decline as the 
adequacy of welfare programs increases. It explores 
the relationship between census employment-related 
data for residents of low-income census tracts in stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas and State data on 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children. This pro- 
gram offers a fairly dear choice between work and 
welfare; most of the adult recipients are able-bodied, 
and welfare rules in the States where most of them live 



no 
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h.d COM them . dollar of bonofita for ov-ery dollar 
earned before some earnings became exempt under 
1967 amendments to the Social Security Act. 
Completion is scheduled tor July 1971. 



1.5*26 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grants 91-34-69-11 anp 91-34-70-45 

Deborah S. David, Doctoral Candidate; Dil Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, Sponsor, Bureau of Applied Social 

Research 

Cams* Patterns and Valdes: A Study orltaAND 
Women m Scientific, Professional, and Technical 
Occupations 

This study attempts to pinpoint differences in the 
career patterns of men and women by comparing such 
variables as fields of specialization, income, current 
job activities, occupational qualifications, hours 
worked per week, and weeks worked per year. The 
study isdso considering how age and sex differences 
in occupational values affect men’s and women s career 
patterns. Data from the 1962 postcensal survey of sci- 
entific, professional, and technical manpower are being 
used to analyze differences within broad occupational 
groups as well as among specific occupations. 
Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



ords, answers are being sought to such £ 

(1) What are the characteristics of the faculty, 

ulty, and student researchers who do (or do not) 
continue to receive Federal suppot. ( 
searchers sustain productivity despite fund reducUon^ 
and (3) How do fund cuts affect researchers alterna- 
te activities, self-esteem, and relations with 

colleagues? 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971- 



1.5.28 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 



Grant 91—34—70—06 



1.5.27 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grants 91-34-69-50 and 91-34-70-63 

March- A. Johansson, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Allen H. Barton, Sponsor, Bureau of Applied So- 
cial Research 

The Differential Effects of Reduced Research 
Funding on University Scientists 

This study is assessing the impact of recent reduc- 
tions in Federal research funding at a major univer- 
sity. From interviews, questionnaires, and school rec- 



Richard H. P- Mendes, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Terence K. Hopkins, Sponsor, Department of S 

CIOLOCY 

A Study of the Social Service Employees Union 
OF the New Yoke City Department of Social 

Services 

Assuming that one cause of dissatisfaction and attri- 
tion among social workers is a gap between ^ com- 
mitment and their opportunities t° T * 

searcher is exploring whether improving extrinsic re- 
wards (salaries, pensions, job security) through unit- 
ization reduces social workers’ dissatofactionwiththe 
intrinsic aspects of work. Information is being col- 
lected 5 through interviews with leaders of two unions 
whose membership includes professional 
from the New York City Department of Social Serv 
ices, with department administrators, «d 
officials, as well as from union and departaentmmrds 
and publications. Matters to be investigated include the 
circumstances of unionization, the unions P° m 
(particularly regarding the integration ? f P^ h °“* 
self-interests), and their interaction with adversary 
and supportive groups. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1971. 



1.5.29 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Grant 91-34-70-09 
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Jeffrey G. Reitz, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Robert 
K. Merton, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

The Flight from Science: Student Disillusion- 
ment with Careers in Science and Engineering 

This study seeks to find out why able students aban- 
don science and engineering. Students who remain in 
science and engineering and those who do not are 
being compared with respect to occupational objectives 
and attitudes, assessments of their own ability, social 
origins, and the characteristics of their schools. Data 
collected by the National Opinion Research Center in a 
survey of a national sample of 41,116 college and 
university students who graduated in June 1961 are 
being cross-tabulated and analyzed. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 

1*5*30 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, NY. 

Grant 91-34r-70-10 

Sherry Goreuck, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Ivar E. 
Berg, Sponsor, Graduate School of Business 

Incentives and Obstacles to Management Hiring 
of the Disadvantaged 

This study is analyzing the relationship between 
black-white income differentials and employer hiring 
policies in different labor markets to discover the con- 
ditions under which managements are most motivated 
to pursue those policies that are conducive to the 
equalization of income between blacks and whites. 

It is testing the proposition that the maintenance of 
highly selective screening processes for high-level, 
high-paying jobs exaggerates income differences be- 
tween low- and high-level jobs and inflates the labor 
pool for low-level jobs by keeping most applicants 
“unqualified” for high-level jobs. Analysis at the 
macro level is based on statistics from Government 
sources (such as the census and Special Labor Force 
Reports). At the level of the firm, data are being 
collected through interview from a matched sample of 
firms (which do or do not engage in programs de- 
signed to employ disadvantaged workers) in a few 
cities selected according to labor market conditions 
and work force composition. 

Completion is scheduled for February 1972. 



1.5-31 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-70-27 

Donald Feldstein, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Rus- 
sell A. Nixon, Sponsor, School of Social Work 

A Credential Is Waived: The Experience of Col- 
lege Students Who Have Not Completed High 
School 

This study is testing the validity of the high school 
diploma as a credential for higher education by com- 
paring the academic performances, of high school grad- 
uates and nongraduates enrolled in California commu- 
nity colleges. If the two groups perform at essentially 
the same level, it is postulated, then the nongraduates 
are capable of pursuing the higher education required 
for entry into professional careers in the service indus- 
tries without lowering the present standards of 
professions. 

For a sample of students in five community colleges, 
information is being obtained from college records on 
major field of study, standard entrance examination 
grade, grade point average, class grades, age, sex and, 
where available, veteran’s status, family income, race 
or ethnic background, and economic class of residence 
area. 

Completion is scheduled for February 1972. 



1.5*32 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-70-39 

Joseph EL Ball, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. James S. 
Young, Sponsor, Department of Political Science 

The Administration of Federal Manpower Pro- 
grams in New’ York State: A Study in Federal- 
State-Local Relations, Program Coordination, 
and Program Planning 

This study is analyzing interagency relations in op- 
erating Federal manpower programs in New York City 
and New York State. Coordination patterns and pro- 
gram p l a nnin g arrangements are being examined for 
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the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System, the 
Concentrated Employment Program, : nstitutional and 
on-the-job training programs under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, vocational education, and 
vocational rehabilitation. Special attention is being 
given to the role of the State and the local employment 
service in administrative relationships. Data are being 
collected from publications; Federal, State, and local 
agency documents and guidelines; and interviews with 
agency administrators and academic specialists in the 
manpower field. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.5.33 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-70-43 

Robert D. Reischauer, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Jacob Mincer, Sponsor, Department of Econom- 
ics 

The Impact of the Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children (AFDC) Program on Marital Sta- 
bility, Mobility, and Fertility 

This study is investigating current theories of migra- 
tion and marriage, adapting these theories to die low- 
income population, and incorporating the incentives 
inherent in die welfare system into an analysis of its 
effects on the structure and migration behavior of poor 
faTrnlie«- It also seeks to determine if recent modifica- 
tions of Aid to Families with Depe n d e nt Children have 
alleviated any of the destabilizing effects of the pro- 
gram. The modified theories are being tested empiri- 
cally, n<nng data from the Commerce Department’s 
1960 census, the Survey of Economic Opportunity, and 
County Business Patterns. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.54S4 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-70-62 

Harriet Zellner, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Jacob 
Mincer, Sponsor, Department of Economics 



An Analysis of Trends in the Relative Educa- 
tional Attainment, Earnings, and Occupational 
Distribution of Women, 1900 to 1969 

This project analyzes changes from 1900 to 1969 in 
the educational attainment, earnings, and occupational 
distribution of women relative to men. Data classified 
by age, race, marital status, presence of children, and 
place of residence are being gathered from publica- 
tions of the Bureau of the Census, Departments of 
Labor and of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.5.35 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-36-71-23 

Eric W. Single, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Allan A- 
Silver, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Garnishment: Its Impact Upon Industry and 
Upon Default Debtors 

This project investigates the consequences of gar- 
nishment for industry and indebted workers and the 
reasons why some consumers become entangled in debt 
problems. It is utilizing data from three questionnaire 
surveys: (1) An ongoing study of 1,333 defendants in 
law g^rnming from consumer credit transactions 
in 4 major cities; (2) a 1964 attitudmal survey of 
residents of working-class neighborhoods in Chicago 
and Detroit which included items on credit use and 
level of indebtedness; and (3) a 1968 survey of wage 
garnishment and wage assignment practices in 1,500 
manufacturing firms. 

The analysis will focus on States and types of firms 
having the highest garnishment rates; the occupational 
levels of garnished employees; the relationship of gar- 
nishment to size of community and other locational 
variables; the effects of gar nishm ent on debtors 
health, careers, and marriages; the causes of break- 
downs in credit transactions; the costs of garnishment 
to employers in dollars and man-hours; and employer 
attitudes toward garnishment. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 
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1JSJPS CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA. N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-68-12 

Allan D. Spritzer, Dckttoral Candidate; Dr. Feli- 
cian F. Foltman, Sponsor, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations 

Trade Union Sponsored Programs of Occupa- 
tional Training in the US. Maritime Industry 

This study explores the nature, scope, and results of 
trade union sponsored programs of occupational train- 
ing, retraining, and upgrading in the U-S- offshore 
shipping industry, in an attempt to develop measures 
of success for these programs. 

The objectives, procedures, and results of five union 
conducted training programs are being studied in in- 
terviews with officials connected with those programs. 
Interviews are also being conducted with officials of 
other maritime unions which have either less extensive 
training programs or none at alL Union and Coast 
Guard records on personal and employment character- 
istics of current trainees and training program gradu- 
ates are being supplemented by interviews or mail 
questionnaires. Shipping employers and government 
officials are also being interviewed to develop addi- 
tional criteria of program effectiveness. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.5.37 CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, N.Y. 



Grant 91-34-69-67 



Ross E. Azevedo, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. N. Ar- 
nold Toli.es, Sponsor, New York State School of 
Indust rial and Labor Relations 

The Labor Market for Scientific Personnel: The 
Problem of Allocation and Efficiency 



This study is describing the allocative function of 
the labor market for scientists and engineers and eval- 
uating the efficiency with which this market operates. 
It seeks information on the role of employers, employ- 
ees, and employment services in the processes by 



O 
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which scientists find their initial and subsequent pro- 
fessional jobs. Information is being obtained through 
interviews and questionnaires with approximately 30 
employers in the New York-New England area; nu- 
merous engineers, physicists, chemists, and mathemati- 
cians; and seven college placement services and four 
public employment agencies. In addition, data availa- 
ble from government and professional associations are 
being used. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.5^8 DUKE UNIVERSITY 
DURHAM, N.C. 

Grant 91-35-68-15 

Norville David Crowder, Doctoral Candidate; Dr 
Joel Smith, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology 

The Socioeconomic Assimilation of So u t hern 
Born Migrants to Ot her Regions 

This study is attempting to depict the effects of early 
life experiences in the South on job market participa- 
tion of migrants from that region. Comparisons of 
income, education, and occupational prestige are being 
made for four groups: (1) Migrants bom and edu- 
cated in the South who now live in another region (for 
example, the Northeast) ; (2) migrants bom in the 
South and educated elsewhere, now living in the 
Northeast; (3) native bora, nonsouth era educated res- 
idents of the Northeast; and (4) migrants to the 
Northeast who were bom. and educated in regions 
other than the South. The primary source is Accuracy 
of Data on Population Characteristics as Measured by 
Reinterviews , prepared by the Bureau of die Census in 
1964. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



1.5.39 THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 

Grant 91-12-71-53 

Geraldine B. Terry, Doctoral Candidate; Dr 
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Charles B. Nam, Sponsor, Department of Sociol- 
ogy 

The Interrelationship Between Female Employ- 
ment and Fertility 

This research investigates the influence of number of 
children, spacing of births, and expected family size on 
the duration and type of employment among women. 
It is analyzing the work-fertility relationship over time , 
•airin g Into account the wife’ s perception of “woman s 
•ole” ; her educational att a inm ent, age at marriage, 
ind religious background; family socioeconomic status 
'measured by husband’s occupation) ; and pattern of 
lecisionmaking between husband and wife. 

The project u tilizes data collected in four surveys: 
JI) The Growth of American Families Study, con- 
lucted at the University of Wisconsin; (2) the Prince- 
ion Fertility Study; (3) Brown University’s Rhode 
Island Health Survey; and (4) a longitudinal survey 
of the labor force undertaken at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity (see 1.1.31). 

Completion is scheduled for July 1972- 



1.5.40 THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Grant 91-11-71-20 

Lowell M. Glenn, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Garth 
L. Mancum, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Public Service Employment for the Disadvan- 
taged 

This project traces die development of public service 
employment activities in an attempt to determine the 
prospects for success and the practical a dm i ni strative 
and operational difficulties likely to be encountered in 
implementing a full-scale public service employment 
program. Lessons emerging from Western European 
manpower policies and from work programs in the 
United States during die 1930*s and during the 1960’s 
are being studied for such issues as die appropriate 
roles of the public and private sectors in relief, income 
maintenance, and other manpower programs; the po- 



tential for suitable jobs in Federal, State, and local 
governments; and procedures for obtaining social, cul- 
tural, and political support to initiate and maintain a 
c omprehens ive public service employment program. 

The researcher is gathering information from pub- 
lished sources and in interviews with manpower schol- 
ars, officials, and policymakers. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



1.5.41 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grants 91-23-67-42. 91-23-69-06, and 91-23-69-42 

Alexander Korns, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. John 
T. Dunlop, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Ef f e cts of Unemployment and Inflation on 
Income Di s t ribu tion in the United States 

This study is *f«Tnining the impact of c h a ng es in 
Tinymp iny m^nt and inflation on the distribution of 
income; specifically, the redistributive effects of a 1- 
percentage point increase in the rate of inflation and 
of a 1-percentage point decline in the unemployment 
rate. Data are bring drawn from estate tax records and 
a numb er of government sponsored or conducted sur- 
veys of consumer finances, prices, and labor force 
behavior. Two factors are being studied for increases 
in inflation as measured by the Consumer Price Index: 
(1) The transfer of wealth ir?m creditors to debtors; 
and (2) the lag in wages and other remuneration 
during inflationary periods. Three redistributive effects 
of changes in unemployment are being considered: 
(1) Wage losses suffered by persons who lose their 
jobs; (2) losses in the earnings of factors of produc- 
tion, especially capital; -and (3) changes in wage rates. 

Completion is scheduled by June 1972. 



1.5.42 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Gratt 91-23-70-24 

Samuel A. Rea, Jil, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. John 
T. Dunlop, Sponsor, Department of Economics 
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The Supply of Labor and the Incentive Effect of 
Income Maintenance Programs 

This study is concerned with the impact on the labor 
supply of adult men of public assistance, social secu* 
rity, federally subsidized medical care or education, 
income maintenance programs, and other antipoverty 
program? which may affect work incentives. The inves- 
tigator is using microeconomic data with individuals 
as the units of observation (March 1967 Current Pop- 
ulation Survey). Utility theory and regression tech- 
niques are being used to derive a labor supply func- 
tion for adult men. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.5.43 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 91-23-70-60 

Nancy S. Netting, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Na- 
than Glazer, Sponsor, Department of Social Re- 
lations 

Careers of Upward Bound Alumni 

This study fellows up a group of young people who 
have participated in Upward Bound — an intensive 3- 
year college preparatory program for disadvantaged 
students with “undeveloped” college potential, who 
enter the program as high school sophomores. 

The prospective sample consists of 100 young people 
who completed at least 1 year in the program a* the 
University of Hartford — 60 who went on to college 
and 40 who dropped out of Upward Bound and may 
or may not be in school. The researcher will trace 
their job and educational histories in individual inter- 
views in an attempt to: (1) Isolate variables which 
have influenced their decisions during and since partic- 
ipation in Upward Bound; and (2) pinpoint character- 
istics which distinguish the students who went on to 
college from those who did not. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.5.44 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



O 




Grant 91-25-71-08 

John L. Akula, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Talcott 
Parsons, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Trends in the Racial Distribution of Income, 
1940-1970 

This project is constructing a set of social indicators 
concerning the racial distribution of income for each 
of the 50 States. Cross-section and time-series data on 
4,000 variables are being assembl'd and analyzed. 

The researcher will assess: (1) The effects of black 
political mobilization on income distribution; (2) the 
relative benefits to lower-income and higher-income 
blacks of an improved legal climate or increased eco- 
nomic growth; (3) the impact on racism of economic 
modernization and the economic mobilization of 
blacks; and (4) the influence upon racial stratification 
of political party competitiveness, levels of political 
participation, degree of political mobilization among 
explicitly racist groups, and other characteristics of 
each State’s political system. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 

1.5.45 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 91-25-71-24 

Francine Blau Weisskoff, Doctoral Candidate; 
Dr. Peter Doeringer, Sponsor, Department of 
Economics 

Pay Differentials and Differences in the Distri- 
bution of Employment of Female and Male Office 
Workers 

This analysis of the employment patterns and earn- 
ings of women is to: (1) Construct a model of wage 
determination tc assess inter-firm and intra-occupa- 
tional sex differences in pay in the light of supply and 
demand conditions of local labor markets, industry, 
scheduled weekly hours, size of establishment, unioni- 
zation, and percentage of female office workers within 
each firm, as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for 15 major Northeastern cities; and (2) apply 
the model to data obtained from 15 New Haven em- 
ployers. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 
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1 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 91-25-71- 49 
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Economics 
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urban a, nx- j 
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rants i» * . r n . 
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This study attempts to analyze the nature and 
strength of the interrelationships among job perform- 
ance, informal work group affiliations, job satisfaction, 
and willingness of the worker to support his employ- 
er’s objectives and rules. 

Two types of organizations with 100 or more em- 
ployees are being studied: (1) Three that gain com- 
mitment primarily through normative power, such as 
churches, hospitals, universities, and professional agen- 
cies; and (2) three that gain commitment through re- 
munerative power, such as blue-collar and white-collar 
industries and peacetime military systems. Employer 
records are being used to compile a list of 240 job 
descriptions and to obtain background data on the 
incumbents, and interviews are being conducted with 
employees and supervisors to obtain measures of com- 
mitment, job satisfaction, informal group affiliations, 
job performance, and promotion potential. 

Completion is scheduled for March 1972. 



1.5*50 UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 

COLLEGE PARK, MD. 

Grant 91-22-70-33 

William R. Clatanoff, Jr., Doctoral Candidate; 
Dr. Paul A. Weinstein, Sponsor, Department of 
Economics 

The Utilization of Military Human Capital by 
Non-Career Veterans of the U.S. Navy 

This study is analyzing those variables in military 
training and experience that lead the veteran to trans- 
fer successfully his military skills to civilian jobs and 
to exercise his new options for further v acation and 
training. Using a sample of 1,084 Navy veterans, the 
study is also exploring whether the use of service-ac- 
quired skills increases veterans’ civilian earnings, 
whether military service enlarges educational and em- 
ployment horizons more for the less advantaged enlis- 
tee, and whether the veterans’ net gain (or loss) from 
military service differs between urban and rural areas. 

Data sources include questionnaire returns from a 
recent survey of military training conducted at the 
University of Maryland, veterans’ records from the 
Navy Master Inactive Reserve Tape, and coun’y-city 
data tapes prepared by the Department of Commerce. 
Completion is scheduled for Tuly 1971. 







1*5.51 MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 91-23-70-11 

Ira Jay Miller, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Robert 
M. Solow, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Implications of the Phillips Curve Trade-Off for 
Minority Income and Employment . 

This study seeks to ascertain the magnitude and 
nature of the impact of various levels of economic 
activity on black economic welfare. The analysis is 
exploring the trade-offs between unemployment and 
the black/white income ratio and between inflation 
and the income ratio. Sources of data include the 
Current Population Surveys of the Bureau of the 
Census, the 1960 census. Employment and Earnings, 
the Manpower Report (s) of the President , and studies 
of urban employment by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Basic components of the analysis include — in ad- 
dition to data on unemployment and various forms of 
incomes — measures of labor force participation, multi- 
ple job holding, hours of work, labor turnover, and 
wage rates. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1*5*52 MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 91-25-71-14 

Andrew M. Sum, Doctoral Candidate ; Dr. 
Charles A. Myers, Sponsor, Departvxnt of Eco- 
nomics 

Manpower Training Programs for Wokcn and 
Their Interaction with the Local Labor Market 
in Boston 

This study considers the relationship of occupations 
the women are trained for under federally sponsored 
programs to the primary and secondary sectors of the 
*abor market, trainees’ characteristics, the characteris- 
tics of employers with workers in these occupations. 
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and supportive services provided graduates. It is also 
comparing trainees’ wages, performance, turnover, and 
promotions with those of other employees in the same 
occupations, and turnover is being examined in the 
context of the female occupational and wage struc- 
tures, and the operation of internal labor markets. 

Data are being collected from Boston com m u n ity 
action agencies on approximately 750 women who re- 
cently completed training in institutional training pro- 
grams and the Concentrated Employment Program. 
The researcher is also interviewing 20 to 25 employers 
who hire women in the training occupations for infor- 
mation on the demand side of the market. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1971. 



1.5.53 MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 91-25—71-19 

Jonathan Rhys Kesselman, Doctoral Candidate, 
Dr. Robert M. Solow, Sponsor, Department of 
Economics 

The Impact of Fiscal Redistributive Policies on 
the Supply of Labor: Six Essays in Theory and 
Design 

This research marshals economic theory in the con- 
sideration of the effects on the supply of labor of 
various fiscal redistributive policies. The series of es- 
says being developed in this project should provide a 
theoretical groundwork for the design and analysis of 
income redistribution plans. Subjects to be covered 
include: (1) Wage subsidies, overtime subsidies, and 
other innovative schemes; (2) income-leisure prefer- 
ences and income-induced changes in taste; and (3) 
the implications of interregional labor migration for 
income subsidy plans. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



1.5.54 MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 

Grant 91-24-69-12 



Nancy B. Tuma, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Thomas 
L. Conner, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Probability Model of Chance of Employment of 
Mexican Americans 

This study is developing a probability model to de- 
scribe changes of employment (that is, frequency of 
job changes, farm to industrial employment, or vice- 
versa) among male Mexican American heads of house- 
holds. Job histories of 624 Mexican American migra- 
tory farmworkers collected in an earlier study (see 
2.1.04) are being analyzed to ascertain the predictive 
value of such factors as socioeconomic mobility, geo- 
graphic mobility, and frequency of migration. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971- 



1.5.55 MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

EAST LANSING, MICH. 

Grant 91-24-69-25 

Jerry N. Judy, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Grafton 
D. Trout, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Occupational Specialization, Chain Migration, and 
the Assimilation of Mexican Americans into 
Michigan Communities 

This study is examining the history of occupational 
adjustment of migratory Mexican American farmwork- 
ers who have settled in four Michigan towns, using 
data from an earlier study (see 2.1.04), supplemented 
by interviews with persons familiar with the historical 
patterns of Mexican American settlement in the com- 
munities, employers, and persons involved in helping 
newcomers find employment. The study explores the 
hypothesis that recent Mexican American settlers, espe- 
cially those who came to join relatives in the same 
community, usually seek and find jobs in those occupa- 
tions in which earlier Mexican American settlers have 
been employed. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



1.5.56 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-24-70-14 
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Bernard A. Bast, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Geral- 
dine T. Scholl, Sponsor, Psychology Department 

A Predictive Study of Employability Among the 
Visually Impaired with the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory 

This study has two objectives: To help standardize 
die California Psychological Inventory (CPI), an in- 
strument for measuring employment-related personal- 
ity attributes, for a visually impaired population; and 
to develop a tool for use with the CPI in assessing the 
job readiness of visually impaired persons. The CPI is 
being administered to, and information on employ- 
ment background and qualifications is being obtained 
from, 100 employable, visually impaired men and 
women, identified through Michigan community agen- 
cies for the blind. The personal data and the test 
scores will be used to develop a tool for predicting job 
readiness. The validity of the tool will then be tested 
by using it to predict the current employment status of 
a smaller group of visually impaired persons who took 
the CPI between January 1968 and June 1968 and 
checking the results against their actual employment 
status. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.5.57 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-24—70-50 

Elizabeth Ann Rothman, Doctoral Candidate; 
Dr. Malcolm S. Cohen, Sponsor, Department of 
Economics 

Time Patterns of Adjustment in Labor Force Be- 

HAVTOR 

This study is analyzing die determinants of changes 
in labor force behavior among residents of poverty 
and nonpoverty areas, with particular attention to the 
possibility that , longer-term slum residents are more 
likely '•> be engaged in die irregular economy than 
new aiiivals and may therefore have lower rates of 
labor force participation. Factors to which labor force 
behavior will be related include personal characteris- 
tics, length of residence in the area, economic charac. 



teristj, 



indivi? t yP e of labor market in which the 

part . .a] originated, current source of income, and 
sists Ci ^i° n * n j°b training programs. The study con- 
gr 0 c *oss-section analyses of data for three separate 
centr* 8 individuals each residing in the Con- 

y 0j .^ ate d Employment Program (CEP) areas of New 
non ‘CEP mreas of Detroit, and the 
the ]<vT areas of Atlanta. The main source of data is 
^ Urban Employment Survey by the Bureau of 



uman employment ourvey ny tae Bureau ot 
£ OJt * Statistics. Othe’ - data are being obtained from 
g urv ? Business Patterns and the Current Population 
State^’ ^ Department of Commerce, and from 
C ' Vft jfare agency records. 

0Ql Pletion is scheduled for October 1971- 



1.5.53 



THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 



GR4Rt 9U2*-70-51 



Barry u 
s 

ICS 



Lcestone, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Mal- 
Cohen, Sponsor, Department of Econom- 



t, 

*Ate Determinants of the Working Poor 

Thi s 

those . s bidy of low-income workers — particularly 
tigatiQ ^ full-time, year-round employment — is inves- 
icdivj^ exten t to which their wage rates reflect 
geo&j. ^ capability as opposed to their race, sex, 
ray*!-* n, or industry affiliation. Wage de- 
. a,lo n models are to be tested using data from a 
Q f Completed project by the University’s Institute 
result^ ° r Industrial Relations which merges the 
(SEQ\ ^ 1^67 Survey of Economic Opportunity 
snrve "dth information from several other Federal 
data P ro< I u ce a comprehensive set of detailed 

and characteristics of the regions, industries, 

(^./^duals in the SEO sample. 

Potion is scheduled fc»- October 1971. 



1.5>5q 



THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 



Grant 



9 l-24-70-56 



Don v 

Garrison, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Garry 



O 

ERIC 
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Walz and Dr. Gerald Gurin, Sponsors, Depart- 

MENT OF COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 

Implications of Similarity-Dissimilarity in 
COUNSELOR-COUNSELEE ETHNIC MATCH AND ITS RELE- 

vance to Goal Behaviors of Job Trainees 

This study is investigating the conditions under 
which it may be important for black trainees t~ have 
black counselors of similar socioeconomic status and 
what effects the counselor’s race may have on the 
trainees’ achievement of training goals. Assumptions to 
be tested include: (1) Trainees’ attitudes toward the 
race of the counselor will vary with their age, sex, 
education, and prior contact with whites; (2) trainees 
assigned to white counselors will achieve less in train- 
ing if they start with a negative attitude toward white 
counselors than if their attitude is more positive; and 
(3) trainees’ attitudes and achievements will be af- 
fected by the racial composition of the program’s ad- 
ministrators and by the staffs attitudes toward work- 
ing with disadvantaged trainees. 

The sample consists of 40 black trainees and two 
white and two black counselors (with a professional 
and a paraprofessional of each color) from each of 
four tr ainin g programs (MDTA Skills Center, Work 
Incentive Program, Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram, and Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 
Program) in the Detroit-Toledo and/or Los Angeles 
areas. Before the start of training, trainees are being 
interviewed and rated on racial attitudes and on their 
probability of achieving the program’s standards such 
as attendance and improvements in skil l and educa- 
tion. A parallel attitude scale is being administered in 
interviews with counselors and biographical data on 
counselors and trainees are being collected du rin g 
these interviews and from agency records. At the end 
of the program, the attitude measure will be readmin- 
istered to trainees, and counselors and trainees will be 
interviewed to secure information on the trainees’ 
achievements. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.5.60 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 



Joseph Katan, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Irwin Ep- 
stein, Sponsor, School of Social Work 

The Interrelationships Between the Indigenous 
Nonprofessionals, the Professionals and the Or- 
ganization in Human Service Organizations 

This study of disadvantaged workers employed in 
nonprofessional positions created specifically for them 
explores the factors which facilitate or impede their 
integration into, and determine their impact on, the 
structure and operation of the employing agency. In 
addition, the study examines the nonprofessional em- 
ployee’s interaction with professional staff members, 
the effects of interaction on existing professional func- 
tions and on the nonprofessional’s role, and the char- 
acteristics of both groups. 

After interviews with directors of all hu m a n service 
organizations in Michigan’s Wayne and Washtenaw 
counties that employ indigenous workers as nonprofes- 
sionals, the researcher will select six agencies for in- 
tensive analysis. In these agencies, data will be gath- 
ered through extended interviews with agency direc- 
tors, questionnaires to employees, observation, and 
inspection of agency records. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 



1.5.61 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-26-71-16 

Mary Huff Stevenson, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Daniel R. Fusfeld, Sponsor, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

i 

The Determinants of Low Wages for Women 
Workers 

This project is measuring the effects on the relative 
wages of men and women of differences in occupation, 
industry, and investment in human capital, with spe- 
cial attention to low-wan workers. It will also describe 
the extent and nature of low-wage employment among 
women and the demographic and personal characteris- 
tics of women who work for low wages. 

The analysis will be based on data from the 1967 
Survey of Economic Opportunity, combined with ds ta 
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from census and other Government sources to show the 
industry, occupation, and area of residence of the sur- 
vey sample. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 

1.5.62 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-26-71-21 

Teresa Ellen Levitin, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Jo- 
seph Veroff, Sponsor, In s t i t u t e for Social Re- 
search 

Pre-Employment Training: A Social Pycholoci- 
cal Study of Motivation Among Disadvantaged 
Workers 

For disadvantaged workers in training and job set- 
tings, this study attempts to: (1) Determine how dif- 
ferent motivational patterns lead to different attitudes 
and behavior; (2) predict the outcome of various mo- 
tive/situation combinations; and (3) assess a compa- 
ny’s training program and entry-level jobs in terms of 
the opportunities they provide for motive gratification. 
Its conceptual framework is the dynamics of effectance 
motivation — the motivation to have a desired impact 
on one’s environment — and its components, achieve- 
ment and power motivation. 

Data on motivations and behavior from a larger 
study (see 2-2.06) of 293 disadvantaged Negro men 
hired in entry-level jobs or as trainees by a large 
manufacturer are being used for this analysis. Supple- 
mentary data are being obtained from the training 
program staff concerning the content and emphasis of 
the classes. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 

1.5.63 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-26-71-46 

Robert Lyman Hubbard, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Joseph Veroff, Sponsor, Survey Research Center 

Future Orientation and Expectations as Predic- 
tors of Employment Success 



This project builds on an ongoing study of the influ- 
ence of achievement motivation on trainees’ job 
success (see 1.6.17) whose preliminary finaings sug- 
gest that motivation is affected by labor market condi- 
tions at the time of appraisal and the individual’s 
general orientation. to the future. It addresses such 
questions as: What factors affect trainees’ 

expectations? What causes these expectations to 
change? How do future orientation and expectations 
function as predictors of job success? 

Job histories and measures of motivation and expec- 
tations for approximately 150 trainees from the other 
study are being used in this project. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 

1.5.64 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-26-71-47 

Barbara Nell Carter, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Howard Schuman, Sponsor, Department of Soci- 
ology 

Institutional Racism: Forms of Discrimination in 
Merit and Non-Merit Hiring and Promotion 

This project explores racial differentials in hiring 
and promotion practices across and within occupations 
and organizations to ascertain: (1) The extent to 
which such differentials are attributable to employer 
discrimination or to differences in education and expe- 
rience; and (2) the relationship of organizational 
structure and functions to different forms of discrimi- 
natory barriers. It is testing the hypothesis that even 
when the mechanisms of discrimination produce the 
same outcome, their operation ranges from formal and 
impersonal in rules-oriented, highly centralized, bu- 
reaucratic organizations to informal, . interpersonal, 
and ad hoc in participatory, human relations organiza- 
tions. 

The researcher is canvassing firms selected frc m 
Michigan areas with comparable supplies of black 
lr v or. The sample, consisting of 10 organizations em- 
ploying 150 workers or more, includes two public wel- 
fare agencies to represent conditions of “merit” em- 
ployment. Within each organization, interviews are 
being conducted with 50 employees in each of 3 cate- 
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gories: Policymakers and administrators, managers 
and supervisors, and rank-and-file workers. Supple- 
mental information is being gathered from company 
policy pape: c and through participant observation. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1972. 



geared to existing jobs and using materials from in- 
dustry. Thirty black men between the ages of 21 and 
35 who participate in the program and a matched 
group of 30 who are not enrolled will be tested and 
interviewed before and after the training period. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.5.65 NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grants 91-34-66-18 and 91-34—67-28 

Warren Mintz, Doctoral Candidate ; Dr. Sidney 
Aronson, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

A Study of Variables Involved in the Successful 
Adaptation of Agricultural Migrant F amilies 

This study examines the mechanisms by which suc- 
cessful migrant family units are organized. The investi- 
gator is acting as a participant-observer in order to 
collect data on intra-family relationships and on the 
relation of the family to the social and economic com- 
munities in which it finds work. 

Completion is scheduled by June 1972. 



1.5.66 NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-36-71-12 

Olivia P- Frost, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Dan W. 
Dodson, Sponsor, Center for Human Relations 
and Community Studies 

The Effect of Noninstitutional Training on the 
Occupational A t t i t u des and Aspirations of Disad- 
vantaged Youiw Negroes 

This study of a program of training for better jobs 
is assessing whether the participants acquire the expec- 
tations, attitudes, and behavior that are associated with 
upward mobility. In the program, the American Feder- 
ation of State, County, and Municipal Employees in 
New York City offers members o tinseling education 
aimed at enabling the enroll ee to obtain a _ •* school 

equivalency certificate, and a training curriculum 



1.5.67 NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-36-71-13 

John Robertson Morse, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Ronald D. Corwin, Sponsor, Department of Soci- 
ology 

Occupational Mobility Among Unionized Civil 
Service Workers in New York City 

This investigation of union strategies for promoting 
occupational mobility compares the career histories of 
four membership groups within the New York City 
Council of the American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees: (1) Members who have 
participated in the union’s training programs; (2) 
members who are in occupations for which credentials 
have been altered or dropped by the civil service; (3) 
members who have retired and found new jobs; and 
(4) members who have received none of these benefits. 

Demographic, attitudinal, and work history informa- 
tion is being obtained from questionnaires from a 
samp le of 500 members from each group. The ration- 
ale b ehin d the various strategies for increasing career 
mobility and how it has changed over the years is 
being explored* in interviews with union officials. Infor- 
mation on the civil service system and its responses to 
the union’s strategies is being obtained in interviews 
with civil service officials. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 

1.5.68 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON, ILL. 

Grant 91-15-69-35 

Robert B. Wallace, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Rob- 
ert Eisner, Sponsor, Department of Economics 
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The Benefits of Public Hich School Education in 
the United States 

For students from different socioeconomic back- 
grounds, this study attempt® to measure the increments 
in achievement and income ibat are associated with 
attending various high schools. TLe analysis seeks to 
isolate the influence of school, community, and home 
variables on changes in a student’s achievement test 
scores between the ninth and 12th grades and to relate 
his school achievement to his earnings 5 years after 
graduation, taking account of post-high school training 
and motivational factors. These measures of the high 
school’s contribution to the individual’s achievement, 
and ultimately to his earnings, will quantify differ- 
ences among groups of students and the schools them- 
selves. Data are being drawn from Project TALENT 
(a cooperative effort of the U-S. Office of Education, 
the American Institutes for Research, and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh), under which longitudinal informa- 
tion on selected high schools and students has been 
collected since 1960. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1971. 

1.5.69 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILL 

Grant 91-15-70-45 

Judith R. Blau, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Scott 
Greer, Sponsor, Sociology Department 

The Structure of Scientific Knowledge: A Study 
of the Division of Labor, Communication Net- 
works, and the Reward System in Two Sc ien t ifi c 
Disciplines 

The hypothesis of this study is that three independ- 
ent social systems individually and jointly affect the 
quality and quantity of scientific research: (1) The 
discipline’s subspecialities; (2) the discipline as a 
whole; and (3) the organizational complex in which 
scientific activities are carried out. The study is at- 
tempting to identify those features of the systems 
which promote communication, individual prestige, 
and productivity in two disciplines, theoretical high-en- 
ergy physics and geophysics. Major sources of data 
are a 1967 survey by the American Institute of Physics 



which includes 413 theoretical high-energy physicists 
in the United States and a comparable survey by the 
Johns Hopkins University which covered 826 Ameri- 
can geophysicists. Published materials are being 
used to analyze the universities and research centers 
that comprise the third social system. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.5.70 THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Grants 91-37-70-34 and 91-39-71-34 

Thraevn Eccertsson, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Peter S. Barth, Sponsor, Department of Econom- 
ics 

A Cost-Benefit Study of Higher Education Re- 
ceived Under the World War II GI Bell 

This study is comparing the economic costs and 
benefits of higher education received under the GI bill 
by World War II veterans. Fundamentally, it attempts 
to measure the economic experience of veterans who 
took some college education under the GI bill and to 
estimate what their experience would have been had 
they not done so. For these analyses, veterans are 
being grouped by both prewar educational attainments 
and the type and amount of education received under 
the GI bill. Costs and benefits to the veterans, to the 
Government, and to society are being determined. 
Data sources on costs include publications of the Vet- 
erans Administration, the Bureau of the Census, and 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Data on benefits are being drawn primarily from three 
Current Population Surveys of veterans, made by the 
Bureau of the Census in 1955, 1963, and 1967. 

Completion is scheduled for April 1972. 



1.5.71 THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 




Grant 91-37-70-55 
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Jeanne W. Prodell, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Rachel M. Hubbard, Sponsor, School of Home 
Economics 

A Descriptive Survey of Part-Time Employment 
in Food Services in Ohio 

This project examines the scope and occupational 
distribution of part-time employment in food service 
operations in four major metropolitan areas of Ohio 
and the characteristics of the part-time workers. Data 
are being gathered in interviews with the workers and 
their employers in 10 commercial firms and 10 health- 
care institutions in each area. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1971. 



1.5.72 OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED 
SCIENCE, RESEARCH FOUNDA- 
TION 

STILLWATER, OKLA. 

Grant 91-38-70-31 

Carl D. Parker, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. David 
\. T . Stevens, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Determinants of Hours of Work of Low-In- 
come Family Units: A Statistical Analysis 

In the light of recent concern over building work 
incentives into proposals for welfare reform, this study 
is attempting to measure the relationship between work 
effort (based on hours worked per year) and sources 
of income, leveh of income, and health status among 
low-income f amili es. Estimates are being derived from 
an adaptation of a market-nonmarket choice model, 
ncing from the 1967 Survey of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.5.73 UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Grant 91- 10-70-32 

Howard W. Risher, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Her- 



bert R. Northrup, Sponsor, Department of Indus- 
try 

The Impact of Technological and Operating 
Changes on the Railroad Industrial Relations 
System and Its Manpower 

In this study of adjustment problems faced by man- 
agement, unions, and workers incident to technological 
development and attrition in the railroad industry, 
data from interviews with union and industry person- 
nel and government offi cials and from case studies of 
major uni on- managem ent contracts negotiated since 
World War II are being analyzed. For comparative 
purposes, the candidate is co mpilin g a brief, parallel 
history of developments in air transport. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.5.74 UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Grant 91-40-70-54 

Jean C. Darian, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. John D. 
Durand, . ^onsor. Graduate Group in Demography 

Labor Force Participation of Marrie d Women in 
the United States: An Investigation of the Role 
o> Occupation 

This study investigates the extent to which the labor 
force behavior of married women depends on: (1) 
Changes in employment opportunities in those occupa- 
tions affording them a relative advantage; (2) compe- 
tition from memb ers of the other secondary labor 
force groups; and (3) the type of work available as 
well as the availability of work. 

The anal ysis is based on data for married women 
living with- their husbands, from published reports of 
the Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and from the Survey of Economic Opportunity. 
Completion is scheduled for September 1971- 



1.5.75 PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
PRINCETON, N J. 

Grant 91-32-66-20 
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Stanley W. Huff, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Harbison, Sponsor, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

Hirtnc Practices, Hiring Standards, and Manpower 
Development Policies of Selected Employing In- 
stitutions in Labor Markets With Differing 
Rates of Unemployment 

This study compares recruiting, hiring, and wage 
policies for selected occupations in high and low un- 
employment labor markets. Interviews are being con- 
ducted with personnel managers, employment service 
officials, guidance counselors, and union officials in 
Wheeling, W.Va., and adjoining Steubenville, Ohio- 
Weirton, W.Va. — the high and low unemployment 
areas, respectively. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.5.76 PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

PRINCETON, NJ. 

Grant 91-32-69-66 

James J. Heckman, Docto: u. Candidate ; Dr. Al- 
bert Rees, Sponsor, Department of Econ omics 

Determinants of Household Labor Force Re- 
sponse to Income and Asset Chances 

In order to predict the labor force behavior of mar - 
ried women, this project attempts to relate their labor 
force participation, by age and race, to: (1) The size 
and source of income changes in their households; (2) 
their families' assets and debts; and (3) changes in 
the level and composition of assets. Household data 
fron' the Bureau of Labor Statistics are being used. 
Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1-5.77 PRINCETON UNT TLSITY 
PRINCETON, NJ. 

Grant 91-32-70-11 

Vernon J. Dixon, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Wil- 
liam J TUcmol, Sponsor, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

ERIC 



A Determination of Investment priorities in 
Urban Black Communities 

In an effort to ascertain the optimal Use of resources 
available to urban black ghettos, th> s s^dy considers 
the following investment possibilities; (1) Training 
unskilled workers for jobs located Primarily outside 
their community; (2) inducing ouWt firms to relo- 
cate or open branch plants in the ghetto. (3) subsidiz- 
ing resident-owned businesses; or (^) some combina- 
tion of these possibilities. The relati ve merits of these 
investment alternatives are being "^gbed from the 
standpoint of the community's specific objectives; i.e^ 
whether it seeks to maximize its sha*^ of the gross 
national product or to increase the of employ- 

ment in the area. 

The Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. N.Y_, 
which has tried a combination of the three investment 
possibilities, is the setting for the rescar^jj- Usin- data 
on population trends and labor f° rc e participation 
rates for the area, the rer-earcher is estimating the job-, 
needed to provide employment for *he community’^ 
workers. These needs are being compared with est’ 
mates of the maximum numbers and of employ- 

ment opportunities that would result frmn alternative 
government investments. 

Completion is scheduled for February \g72^ 



1.5.78 UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

Grant 91-36-71-45 

Jonathan E. Garlock, Doctoral Candidate ; Dr. 
Herbert G. Gutman, Sponsor, Department of His- 
tory 

The Producing Classes: Ideology h* American 
Agrarian and Labor Movements, I8fi6»i£}96 

This project is concerned with the response of un- 
skilled workers to the technological innovations 0 f the 
late 19th century. It is reassessing correlating 

the widely diverse activity in political and reform 
movements, labor unions, farmers’ S^ups, and ex- 
perimental producer-consumer cooperatives of that 
period in an attempt to answer two cjnestj 0 ns: (1) To 
what extent w ere these phenomena difietUnt aspects of 
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a coherent response to technological change? and (2) 
What are their implications for interpreting workers’ 
responses to technology today? 

The study draws on the records and journals of 
farm and labor organizations, reports of State labor 
bureaus, autobiographies of movement leaders, and 
other literature of and about the period. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1972. 



1.5.79 SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91-29-71-50 

Joseph F. Greer, Jr, Doctoral Candidate; Dr 
Thomas S. McPaktland, Sponsor, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology 

Work and the Organization of Life Style: Impli- 
cations for Job Retention 

This study attempts to relate die job tenure of a 
marginal worker to the employment characteristics of 
Hs closest friends, his wife’s description of him, and 
his self-concept. The sample consists of 150 married 
men, living with their wives, who, after 2 weeks or 
more of unemployment, apply for work through die 
N.Y. State Employment Service office in Olean. 

As soon as a subject is placed in a job, he and his 
wife are being asked to write 20 statements which 
characterize the worker and to list die names and 
employment characteristics of his 10 closest friends. 
E ar-h worker is being contacted again 7 and 40 weeks 
after placement and the same information elicited- The 
researcher postulates that the greater the proportion of 
employed friends and of work-oriented s t a tem ents he 
and his wife make about him, the longer his job reten- 
tion; and the longer his unemployment, the lower the 
proportion of work-oriented statements and the more 
unemployed friends he wiH name. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1972. 



1.5.80 UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

O 



Grant 91-06-71-25“ 

Herman Borenzweic, Doctoral Candidate; Dr 
Martin Wolins, Sponsor, School of Social Wel- 
fare, University of California, Berkeley 

The Effect of Becominc Employed on Self-Im- 
age 

This study considers how and to what degree train- 
ing and employment affect the self-concept of the dis- 
advantaged worker. Tests to measure role expectation, 
self-concept, self-role congruency, and personality are 
bong administered at enrollment and 8 months later to 
200 trainees from a San Francisco Bay area Concen- 
trated Employment Program and from the Department 
of Rehabilitation in Oakl and , Calif . 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



1.54S1 STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

STANFORD, CALIF. 

Grant’ 91-05-70-48 

Robert S. Smith, Doctoral Candidate; Dr Melvin 
W. Reder, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

A Time Series Analysis of the Cyclical Behavior 
of Wages, Hirinc Standards, and Recruitment 
Policies in the Clerical Temporary Help Market 

This study of the clerical temporary-help industry is 
analyzing cyclical and long-run changes in the adjust- 
ment of a firm’s non-wage policies to c h a ng es in local 
labor market conditions. It also is investigating 
chang es in worker quality (as measured by test scores, 
educational level, past earnings, and subjective rat- 
ings) over the period 1953-68. For 10,000 typists and 
stenographers employed in the 1953-60 period and in 
1968 by the San Francisco office of a nationwide tem- 
porary help service, information is being drawn from 
company files concerning employee characteristics, re- 
cruiting and training efforts, selection procedures, un- 
filled orders (equivalent to job vacancies), and work 
distribution. 

Completion is scheduled for July 197L 

“Formerly grant 91-05-70-46 to the University of California* 
Berkeley. 
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1.5.82 STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

STANFORD, CALIF. 

Grant 91-06-71-27 

Flora Davidoff, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Paul A. 
David, Sponsor, Economics Department 

Emigration of Southern Blacks in the United 
States, 1910-70 

This study seeks to explain temporal and spatial 
variations in Negro migration from the South. Time- 
series and cross-section data are being used to analyze 
the effects on migration decisions of age, transitory 
and long-term levels of unemployment, regional differ- 
entials in unemployment rates, and the “pull” of ear- 
lier migration movements. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



1.5.83 SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-69-26 

John H. Florer, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Nelson 
M. Blake, Sponsor, Department of Political Sci- 
ence 

The National Effort to Acquire Federal Action 
on Equal Employment Opportunities for Women 
in the 1960’s 

This study is documenting and analyzing private 
efforts in the 1960’s to spur Federal action against sex 
discrimination in employment. The nature of the drive 
for equal employment opportunities for women is 
being related to Federal policies and to Federal legisla- 
tive, administrative, and judicial actions. The study is 
using data from official records and published materi- 
als. as well as interviews or correspondence with 
public figures who promoted various actions, with rep- 
resentatives of equal employment interest groups, and 
with Government officials involved in applications of 
the law. 

Completion is scheduled for February 1972. 



1.5.84 SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
UTICA, N.Y. 

Grant 91-36-71-52 

James P. O’Hair, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Mark 
Abrahamson, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

The Achievement Process: An Exploratory Study 
of Career Beginnings 

Assuming that the positions to which an individual 
moves within and between occupational structures 
largely determine his social status,, this study is analyz- 
ing the way in which structural and social psychologi- 
cal influences interact to determine early career mobil- 
ity and thus define achievement as a process. The 
researcher will develop a model which conceptualizes 
the process as one through which the individual 
acquires various types of resources which interact with 
his environment to provide him with the means to 
make the sequence of moves needed to attain a desired 
goal or status. 

Operationally, the model associates each of the steps 
through which the individual must pass to reach the 
career goals with the variable conditions which must 
obtain for successful mobility into the particular step: 
His antecedent knowledge of the goals in the environ- 
ment and of alternative means of achieving those goals 
and his accumulation of such other resources as per- 
sonal attributes, skills, motivations associated with 
success and failure, capital of various sorts, and role 
models. 

The model will be tested with data for 1960, 1961, 
and 1965 from the Project TALENT data bank for 
young men who were high school seniors in 1960. 
Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 

1.5.85 THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

Grant 91-47-71-10 

Lewis H. Smith, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Roger 
L. Bowlby, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Extent and Causes of Geographic Mobility 
Among Selected Young Workers 



O 

ERiC 
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This project seeks information on the character- 
istics and determinants of geographic mobility of 
young workers (27 years old or less) in Tennessee, 
with particular attention to graduates of Tennessee 
area vocational-technical schools (AVTS). It utilizes 
extensive background data on 1,800 graduates of 
AVTS and other noncollegiate high school programs 
in Tennessee collected as part of a 1968—69 AVTS 
cost-benefit study. These data are being supplemented 
through brief questionnaires concerning the subjects’ 
current marital status, earnings, and employment and 
occupational experience since 1968. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 

1.5.86 THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

AUSTIN, TEX. 

Grant 91-46-70-35 

Judy P. Appelt, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Robert 
C. Mayfield, Sponsor, Department of Geography 

Relationships B etwee n Population Decrease and 
Tertiary Employment Opportunities in Agricul- 
tural Communities 

This study of the impact of declining population on 
job opportunities focuses on small, agriculturally ori- 
ented towns in an effort to: (1) Establish the order in 
which business and service functions change or disap- 
pear, and (2) correlate those functions which show the 
greatest loss, gain, or alteration of form with changes 
in opportunities for existing and potential entrepre- 
neurs and employees. Inventories are being made of 
functions present and opportunities filled for the .peri- 
ods 1950-60 and 1960-70. 

The study is based on a stratified random sample of 
40 agriculturally based towns in western Kansas whose 
populations declined between 1950 and 1960. Data are 
being gathered from secondary sources, field observa- 
tions, and interviews with a random sample of 375 
proprietors, managers, professionals, and skilled work- 
ers active in the towns since 1950- In addition to 
information concerning past and current job opportun- 
ities, the interviews are probing the respondents’ at- 
tributes and their subjective opinions about prospec- 
tive opportunities within their particular occupations. 

Completion is scheduled for April 1972. 

O 




1.5.87 TULANE UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Grant 91-20-68-55 

Thomas L. Turner, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Leon- 
ard Reissman, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

Attitudes Comprising the “Culture of Poverty” 

This study is testing the validity of the concept, 
“culture of poverty,” by comparing certain values, 
norms, and attitudes among the poor and nonpoor. It 
is measuring the effects of age, family structure, and 
race on individual adherence to the values, norms, and 
attitudes of the “culture of poverty,” with emphasis on 
those aspects which hinder the poor in achieving eco- 
nomic security when the opportunity is present. Inter- 
views are being conducted in New Orleans with 125 
persons from each of the following groups: Poor 
whites, poor Negroes, and whites and Negroes whose 
incomes are above the poverty level. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 

1.5.88 WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91-27-69-24 

Marvin H. Kahn, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Edward 
Kalachek, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Substitution in the Labor Market: A Nonsepara- 
ble Approach 

This study is concerned with the extent to which 
substitution among capital and different types of labor 
can offset the inflationary effects of capital and labor 
shortages. On the assumption that all labor market 
inputs interact with one another inseparably, the study 
tests the hypothesis that capital can act as either a 
substitute for or a complement to labor. Specifically, it 
investigates post-World War II changes in the elastic- 
ity of substitution with respect to workers in different 
occupations, age-sex groups, and levels of educational 
attainment in relation to changes in technology, the 
composition of output, and labor force characteristics. 
Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 
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1.5.89 WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91-27-69-38 

Norbert W. Budde, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Ed- 
ward Kalachek, Sponsor, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

Demand and Training for Dental Hygienists 

This study attempts to determine the range of activi- 
ties, within a dentist’s practice, in which a hygienist 
can substitute for the dentist. The optimal mix of these 
activities is being determined by the relative cost of 
dentists’ and hygienists’ time, in terms of training 
costs and duration of career. Finally, a demand and 
supply curve for hygienists is being derived and com- 
pared wth present training facilities. 

Dentists who do and do not employ hygienists are 
being interviewed concerning the time they spend on 
various tasks which both they and hygienists can per- 
form and the total volume of services their practices 
provide. The demand estimate for hygienists is based 
on substitution possibilities and the value of the den- 
tists’ time in terms of the size of their practices. The 
supply estimate builds on the results of other studies 
and takes into account such factors as expected rate of 
return on investment in training, availability and cost 
of training, and present competition to enter training. 
Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 

1.5.90 WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91-27-69-65 

Lawrence Sufman. Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Ed- 
ward Kalachek and Dr. Murray L, Weidenbaum, 
Sponsors, Department of Economics 

Occupational Mobility of Disadvantaged Workers 

This study seeks to identify the impact of changes in 
labor demand on the upward occupational mobility of 
low-income Negroes and whites and to pinpoint occu- 
pations where race and education impede mobility 
least. It attempts to answer the following questions: 







(1) For a given degree of labor market tightness, what 
is the likelihood of upward occupational mobility 
among these groups, and how does it differ for indi- 
viduals by race, age, and education? (2) Does the 
likelihood of upward mobility for low-skilled workers 
increase as the labor market tightens in higher skilled 
occupations? and (3) For a given change in labor 
market conditions, what is the change in the relative 
flows of whites and Negroes between occupations? The 
study will use available data on 2,500 low-income fam- 
ilies during the period 1964-67. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.5.91 WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91-27-70-21 

Gelvin L. Stevenson, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Ed- 
ward Kalachek, Sponsor, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

Nonwhite Teenagers in the Job Market 

This study is constructing and testing a model to 
explain why minority teenagers fare so poorly in the 
labor market. The test uses data from the 1960 census 
on the socioeconomic characteristics of white teenagers 
and those of other races (by age and sex group) and 
on the population density, public transportation, and 
characteristics of the labor market of a given area. 
Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.5.92 WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91-27-70-52 

David E. Berger, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Richard 
F. Muth and Dr. Edward Greenberg, Sponsors, De- 
partment of Economics 

An Analysis of Depressed Regions 

This study applies recent theories of regional growth 
in constructing a model of the dynamics of depressed 
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areas and testing it for depressed labor markets in 
Pennsylvania for the period 1947-58. Data sources 
include Census of Business and Census of Manufac- 
tures publications. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.5.93 WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91-29-71-36 

Paul T. Dickinson, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Fred- 
eric Q. Raines, Sponsor, Department of Econom- 
ics 

The Effect of Income Maintenance Programs on 
the Labor Supply and Incomes of Low-Income 
Households 

This project seeks to evaluate the potential impact of 
various income maintenance schemes on labor force 
participation and other dimensions of labor supply 
among key social and demographic groups. Three cri- 
teria of efficiency are being applied in comparing the 
different plans: (1) Minimization of the reduction in 
labor supply; (2) maximization of the degree to which 
households are raised above tbe poverty level; and (3) 
maximization of the proportion of gross expenditures 
on the program that shows up as a net increase in 
family income. 

Estimates disaggregated by age, sex, race, marital 
status, and income group are being developed from 
data for a cross-section of 40,000 low- and medium-in- 
come individuals drawn from the Census Bureau’s 
Current Population Surveys for February and March 
1966. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 



1-5.94 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS. 

Grant 91-53-66-69 

Walter Hubner, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Alan 
Filley, Sponsor, Industrial Relations Research 
Institute 

O 

ERIC . 




Individual Need Satisfaction in Work and Non- 
work 

This study explores blue-collar workers’ motivations 
and the satisfaction they find in work (as opposed to 
leisure) and in specific jobs (at various skill levels and 
at different levels of technology). A forced-choice 
questionnaire is being administered to a sample of 
workers in jobs ranging from highly skilled to un- 
skilled and from fully automated to artisan in level of 
technology. 

Completion is scheduled by June 1972. 



1.5.95 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS. 

Grant 91-53-69-45 

Richard S. Toikka, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Glen 
G. Cain, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Supply Responses of the Unemployed 

This study seeks to relate such labor supply deci- 
sions of the unemployed as adjustment of asking wage, 
willingness to change occupation or residence, intens- 
ity of jobseeking effort, and dropping out of the labor 
force, to the following: (1) Their demographic charac- 
teristics, occupation, and labor force experiences; (2) 
the probability of job placement for particular groups; 
and (3) wages received in new employment. The anal- 
ysis is based on survey data gathered by government 
agencies and private researchers. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 



1.5.96 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS. 

Grant 91-53-70-08 

John F. Baum, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Gerald G. 
Somers, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

An Experimental Analysis of Training for Disad- 
vantaged Workers Under the Job Opportunities in 
the Business Sector (JOBS) Program 
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This study is comparing costs and outcomes of cur- 
rent approaches to training used by National Alliance 
of Businessmen (NAB) firms participating in the Job 
Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) Program. 
A sample of 180 disadvantaged trainees and 120 other 
new employees of NAB- JOBS firms in Dallas has been 
randomly divided into three training groups, each of 
which simulates a major alternative approach available 
to NAB-JOBS firms. For each of the three groups, the 
disadvantaged trainees and the other employees are 
being compared with respect to sociopsychological and 
economic characteristics and pretraining and posttrain- 
ing job performance and attitudes. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1971. 



1.5.97 YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Grant 91-07-68-59 

Bruce R. McKellips, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Mark W. Leiserson, Sponsor, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

Negro Migration and the Urban Complex: Some 
Implications for Public Policy 

This study is evaluating the structure and dynamics 
of Negro migration in order to suggest policies on 
migration to central cities. It uses data from the 1960 
census on gross and net migration into and out of 
States and standard metropolitan statistical areas. 
Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 

1.5.98 YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Grant 91-09-71-28 

Peter Reuter, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. James 
Tobin, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Macroeconomic Policies in Inflationary Situa- 
tions AND THE Size DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 



This study is exploring the distributive impact of 
alternative policies for depressing the rate of inflation, 
using data on the financial characteristics of 2,557 
families from two recent Federal Reserve Board sur- 
veys. It will: Estimate the structure of income, with 
particular attention to nonwage income, for different 
socioeconomic groups; examine the influence of ma- 
croeconomic policy instruments on the composition of 
aggregate income; and assess the effects of changes in 
the composition of aggregate income on the incomes of 
different socioeconomic groups. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



1.5.99 YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Grant 91-09-71-42 

Geoffrey R. EL Woclom, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Robert S. Goldfarb, Sponsor, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

The Implications of Search Unemployment for 
Labor Market Behavior and the Phillips Curve 

This research is extending models that attribute the 
shortening of the job search during inflation to the 
fact that workers’ acceptance wages reflect lagging per- 
ceptions of wage and price increases. The researcher 
questions the implication of these models that the trade 
off between unemployment and inflation described in 
the Phillips curve is perfectly inelastic in the long run, 
when perceptions catch up with reality. The researcher 
is broadening the theoretical framework to encompass 
the intensity of job search as well as the acceptance 
wage. He intends also to incorporate more realistic 
assumptions about the ways in which jobseekers adjust 
their market information and hence their expectations 
and to take account of the effects on the flow of work- 
ers into and out of the pool of unemployed of labor 
market accounting balances (that is, not only the 
actions of employers and workers but also the stock of 
employed as well as unemployed workers) . 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 
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PROJECTS IN PROCESS ON JTOE 30 1971-R««rch Project 
Grants Under the MDTA 



1.6.01 ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 

ATLANTA, GA. 



Grant 91-11-69-33 



Dr. David E. Kidder, Center for Manpower Studies 



Negro and White Perceptions of Company Em- 
ployment Policy in the South: Case Studies in 
Rural and Urban Nonfarm Sectors 



This is the first phase of a planned three-part study 
of the racial structure of labor force migration from 
the South. The entiir project will investigate possible 
relations between Negro and white workers out-migra- 
tion and their perceptions of nonfarm employment op- 
portunities in the South, successful enforcement of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. and noneconomic factors in 
their decisions to migrate. 

The present study attempts to contrast Negro and 
white workers’ perceptions of the availability to them 
of nonfann employment in urban and rural areas of 
the South. Random samples of employees from the 1 
largest companies in Atlanta and from several new 
firms in rural Georgia and Alabama are receiving 
questionnaires covering the following: (1) The ^compa- 
ny’s equal employment opportunities policy; (2) jo 
classifications: (3) racial composition of the work 

force* and (4) recruitment and upgrading procedures. 
Analysis of workers’ perceptions takes into account 
their occupations, rural or urban locations, and demo- 
graphic characteristics. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



1.6.02 BUREAU OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RE- 
SEARCH, INC 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

“Requests for information concerning these grants should 
be directed to the researchers. 



Grant 91-09-69-31 



Da. Albert D. Biderman 

Recent Second Career Patterns of Military Reti- 
REES 

This study examines certain aspects of the labor 
force participation of men who have retired from th'j 
Armed Forces after a career of 20 or more years: (1) 
Their difficulty in recent years in finding good jobs; 
(2) their present employment status as related to age 
at retirement, present age, education, rant and year of 
retirement; (3) impact of legislation barring dtrnl 
compensation for retired military personnel employed 
by the Federal Government; and (4) their use o 
employment assistance under programs recently mi - 

ated by the Departments of LaLor and Defense- 

This study will supplement and update earlier analy- 
ses, including one sponsored by the Manpower A * 
istration. Data for the present study are being drawn 
from a 1966 Department of Defense survey of a 25- 
percent sample of retired military Personnel 



1.6.03 BUREAU OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RE- 
SEARCH, INC 
WASHINGTON, D.C 



Grant 91-11-71—32 



Dr. Albert D. Biderman 

The Financial Resources of Ex-Prisoners 



This project attempts to find out what economic re- 
sources prisoners have at the time of their release, 
under what conditions they are eligible for welfare 
payments, and what suggestions correction officials 
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have for alleviating the financial problems of ex-pris- 
oners. 

Mail questionnaires are being sent to the superin* 
tendents of all State and Federal correctional institu- 
tions, with telephone and personal visits to all nonre- 
spondents, and State and interstate variations in wel- 
fare regulations with respect to ex-offenders are being 
compiled and analyzed. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1971. 



1.6.04 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-67-61 

Dr. Lloyd Ulman, Director, In s t i t u t e of In- 
dustrial Relations 

A Study of Changing Skill Requirements in the 
Building Trades 

This study analyzes changing labor requirements in 
the crafts, particularly carpentry, involved in the home- 
building industry. It is constructing data for various 
crafts on man-hours required per square foot of floor 
space in typical tract and nontract houses built in 
Alameda County (Calif.) between 1930 and 1965. The 
study will explore the usefulness of these data in devel- 
oping projections of manpower demand in homebuild- 
ing. Information is being derived from county build- 
ing permits, architects’ records. National Association 
of Home Builders’ files, estimators’ handbooks for the 
period under study, and discussions with persons in 
the homebuilding industry. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 



1.6.05 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-70-37 

Dr. Robert E. Hall, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions 



Exploratory Empirical Research on the Pathol- 
ogy of Secondary Labor Markets 

This study is estimating the impact of protective 
institution* and measures (such as labor unions, pro- 
fessional and occupational licensing standards, and 
formal educational requirements for white-collar jobs) 
on relative wages and on the secondary labor force 
(workers other than adult, male heads of households). 
It is testing the hypothesis that a chronic excess of 
workers in the labor market can be attributed to the 
desire of secondary workers for the high-wage, pro- 
tected jobs from which they are excluded regardless of 
qualifications and is a basic cause of the unsatisfactory 
functioning of secondary labor markets. 

The Survey of Economic Opportunity, conducted in 
1966-67 by the Bureau of the Census and compiled 
jointly by the Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
Brookings Institution, is the basic data source for this 
project Survey files consist of a self-weighting, 1/ 
3,000 sample of the U.S. population and a sample of 
equal size of households in poverty areas. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.6.06 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-67-58 

Dr. Herbert Hyman, Chairman, Department of 
Sociology 

Occupational Choice and Its Determinants 
Amonc Totally Blind Individuals 

As part of a larger study of the patterns of 
co mm u ni cation, perception, and social behavior among 
the blind, this study examines blindness as a barrier to 
gaining knowledge of environment and consequently, 
to choosing a career. Patterns of occupational choice 
are being contrasted between blind Negroes and 
whites and between those blinded before the age of 
15 years and those blinded later in life. The 
developmental processes underlying these patterns are 
being examined through a parallel study of totally 
blind children and their families. 

The present analysis is based on the following 
groups drawn from the sample of the total study: 180 
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white and 90 Negro adults, totally blind, living in 
northern cities; and 80 white and 20 Negro children, 
totally blind, 10 to 15 years of age, living in New 
York City. Indepth interviews have been held with the 
adults, and a sighted family member was also 
interviewed concerning the blind person’s immediate 
and larger environment and how he had been 
socialized or resocialized. Parallel interviews were 
conducted with the children; their mothers were 
questioned about the patterns of childrearing followed 
with the blind child and with his siblings; and sighted 
siblings were interviewed whenever available regarding 
their own development within the family and their 
orientation toward the blind child. Computer analysis 
is being used to trace individual and aggregate 
patterns of learning. 

Completion is scheduled by June 1972. 

1.6.07 CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-69-30“ 

David Moore, New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations 

Development of an Industrial Relations Infor- 
mation Service (IRIS) 

This project is developing and bringing to a fully 
operational level a comprehensive information system 
in industrial relations to serve scholars and 
professionals in universities, private industry, 
government, and labor. liaison is being sought with 
related information systems, such as the U-S. Office of 
Education’s Educational Resources Information 
Center, the Smithsonian Institution’s Science 
Information Exchange, and the Central Library and 
Documentation Branch of the International Labour 
Office in Geneva. 

This project builds on the findings of a feasibility 
study partially supported by a Manpower 
Administration grant (see 3.6.17). In addition, die 
present project continues earlier research in techni ques 
of indexing and abstracting services and of packag i ng 
and delivering industrial relations information. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 

“Most support for this study is b eing provided by 

industrial relations centers at 14 universities. 



1.6.08 UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
HOUSTON. TEX 

Grant 91 - 46 - 68-48 

Dr. Louis H. Stern, Department of Economics 
and Finance 

The Relationship Between Unemployment and 
Commuting Within Geographical Areas 

This pilot study is considering whether 15 regions 
delineated as standard metropolitan statistical areas 
(SMSA’s) are actually adequate for labor market 
analyses. Using 1960 census data, it seeks to determine 
whether an SMSA’s unemployment rate is an 
appropriate economic indicator for any of its 
geographic subdivisions by testing the hypothesis that 
commuting to jobs within the area generally equalizes 
unemployment rates among the residents of different 
geographic subdivisions who are in the labor force if 
allowance is made for differences in o<xupation* sex* 
and racial or ethnic group. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 



1.6.09 HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Grant 91-09-70^36 

Dr. Martha T. Mednick, Department of Psychol- 
ogy 

Motivational and Personality Factors Related to 
Career Goals of Black College Women 

This study of occupational choice among Negro 
college women is examining variations in occupational 
choice and levels of career commitment and 
achievement motivation between black college women 
today and those surveyed 5 to 10 years ago by various 
researchers. Questionnaires and tests to measure 
achievement motivation, fear of failure, originality of 
occupational choice, career commitment, perceptions 
of f eminini ty, and militancy are being a d mini stered to 
samples of black college women from a predo min a nt ly 
black university, an integrated urban university, and 
an integrated rural college. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1972. 
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1.6.10 HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Grant 91-11-71-40 

Dr. David J. Fitch, School of Public and Business 
Administration 

Comparative Success on Performance and Writ- 
ten Tests of Advantaged and Disadvantaced 
Trades Applicants 

This project tests the hypothesis that disadvantaged 
workers score higher on work sai^ple tests than they 
do on w ri tt e n tests. Written tests and background 
questio nnair es are being administered to 600 men 
who: (1) Filed applications with die New Jersey 
Department of Civil Service for jobs for which 
performance tests are now used ( car pe n t e r, e l e ctri cian, 
mason and plasterer, motor vehicle m ech an i c , p ainter , 
plumber, stetm fitter, repairman, trade driver, and 
heavy e quipmen t operator); (2) met the minimum 
requiremeits for these positions and were scheduled 
for testing; and (3) participated between April and 
September 1971 in the New Jersey job performance 
tests, comprised of from S to 10 items asking the 
examine e to make, repair, modify, assemble, or adjust 
something. Performance test scores are being 
compared with scores on w ri t te n tests for the same 
joba and the d iffe rences correlated with an index of 
disadvantage. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 



circumstances surrounding entry affect subsequent 
occupational attainment. Data on the backgrounds of 
1,589 Negro and white men. aged 30 to 39 (drawn 
from a national survey by the National Opinion 
Research Center), provide the basis for the present 
study. The analysis is designed to supplement a major 
longitudinal study of labor force behavior currently 
being conducted by The Ohio State University and the 
Census Bureau (see 1.131). 

Completion b s che du l ed for August 1971. 



1.6.12 LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Grant 91-20-70-30 

Dr. Theresa R. Shapiro, Division of Business and 
Economic Research 

Negro Co ns t ruc tion Contractors in New Orleans 

This pilot study examines the backgrounds, business 
practices, needs, and problems of Negro entrepreneurs 
in die New Orleans construction industry, with special 
attention to the relationship between contractors and 
subcontractors in residential construction. The analysis 
b based on in terviews with 200 Negro contractors and 
subcontractors. (See 1.1 22.) 

Completion b scheduled for August 1971. 



1.6.11 THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Grant 91-24-71-01 

Dr. Peter H. Rossi, Department of Social Rela- 
tions 

Determinants and Consequences of Modes of 
Entry Into the Labor Force 



1.6.13 LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Grant 91-17-71-26 

Dr. Ronald G. E hrenbe rg, Depa r tment of Eco- 
nomics 

Determinants of the Intra-State Functional Al- 
location of State and Local Government Em- 
ployment 



Hus project wiD study how American men enter the 
labor force; how their racial, socioeconomic, and 
educational backgrounds influence the mode, timing, 
and level of entry; and how and to what extent the 
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This project seeks to explain interstate variations in 
die level of State and local government employment 
and in the allocation of employment across education, 
highways, health, police and fire protection, and other 
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functional categories. I'sing published data from the 
Bureau of the Census and other sources, a 
utility-maximizing model of State and local 

government behavior is being devised to estimate the 
influence of income levels. Federal grants, relative 
wage and price elasticities, and other economic 
variables. 

Completion is scheduled for Dec em ber 1971. 



1.6.14 UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST, MASS. 

Oust 91-23-68-27 

Solomon Barjok. Labor Relations and Research 
Center 

A Study or National Manpower Policies in OECD 
Countries 

This study attempts to distill lessons for c ur r en t 
manpower programs in the United States by analyzing 
the experie nce of the countries b el o ngin g to the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) and the research generated by 
OECD. Considering the manpower field os an 
integrated system, the study covers the following 
subjects: Objectives; national economic and social 
problems; system* for determining priorities for their 
solutions; policymaking systems; research; statistics 
and data collection resources; administration of 
recruitment; development of the app r op ri ate quality of 
manpower; stimulation of the demand for labor; 
organization and operation of the job market; systems 
of enterprise; and programs for optimum productivity 
of the work force. 

The researcher is drawing on the resources and 
knowledge acquired during 5 years with the Manpower 
and Social Affairs Directorate of the OECD, supple- 
mented by correspondence with officials in the OECD 
and member countries. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



1.6-15 UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST, MASS. 

Grant 91-23-69-20 



Solomo* Babkin, Labor Relations and Research 
Center 

Manpower Policy and Procrams: Tools for Eco- 
nomic Policy — A Planninc Project 

This project explores the interrelationships be tw een 
economic and manpower policy objective*, 
instruments, measures, and behavior, as developed in 
the Federal Government. A series of studies are being 
outlined in the following major areas: (1) Manpower 
aids to the promotion of economic objectives; (2) 
manpower aspects of the impact of major economic 
tools; ( 3 ) economic measures for advancing 
manpower objectives; and (4) economists* tools in the 
development of manpower programs. 

The project will result in: (1) A report outlining 
the various aspects of thp relationship between 
econo mic and manpower policy; and (2) a specific 
plan for a series of seminar meetings at which the 
subjects of highest priority would be discussed on the 
basis of policy *°rien ted papers to be prepared by 
subject -area specialists. In addition, on annotated 
bibliography is being compiled of current writings on 
the topics considered in the program. 

Completion is scheduled for January 1972. 

1.6.16 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN arbor, MICR 

Grant 91-24-68-41 

Dr. Martin Gold, In stitute for Social Research 

k 

An Acency’s Effort to Improve the Future of 
Adolescent Boys in the Inner City 

This study ** assessing the impact on adolescent 
boys of a 1961—65 experimental program of the 
Chicago Boys Club which sought to combat juvenile 
delinquency in two inner-city target areas. In addition 
to die club’s traditional building-centered recreational 
activities, the program provided academic and 
vocational counseling and job placement and worked 
with community institutions to increase vocational 
education, apprenticeship, job. and recreational 
opportunities. 

The data for this analysis were collected during the 
program. Two control areas with matching 
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demographic characteristics were constructed from 
surrounding census tracts. Variables relevant to the 
condition of the populations and goals of the program 
were measured at the beginning and end of the 
program. Data were collected through interviews with 
representative samples of the boys in each area who 
were and were not participating in the program, their 
mothers, community leaders, and personnel throughout 
the Chicago Boys Club organization. Further material 
was gathered from police, court, and school records on 
the behavior and performance of the boys in the study, 
and the boys themselves provided information on their 
aspirations, perception of opportunities, current plans 
and efforts to prepare themselves for future 
employment, and school attitudes and performance. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 

1 6 17 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-24^70-15 

Dr. Joseph Veroff, Survey Research Center 

Components of Achievement Motivation as Pre- 
dictors of Potential for Economic Change 

This study is developing measures for 
differentiating between a job trainee’s motivation to 
succeed and his expectation of success and for 
determining which of these measures is the best 
predictor of job success. 

Three groups of 50 subjects each are responding to 
tests measuring motivation and behavior, such as 
performance levels after success and after failure. One 
group is being tested during the orientation period of 
the training program, the second is being tested when 
training is almost completed, and the third is being 
tested and interviewed 6 months after completing the 
program. Followup data on economic success are being 
obtained from training center records. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 



1.6.18 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 



Grant 91—26 — 71—06 

Dr. Stanley E. Seashore, Survey Research Center 

Black Participation in Industrial and Voluntary 
Organizations 

This project is assembling and integrating 
information about psychological and social- 

psychological phenomena that affect the inclusion and 
adaptation of blacks in various organizational settings. 
Material is being drawn from secondary sources and 
from interviews with other researchers in the subject 
area to compile a bibliography and a theoretical paper 
describing research priorities and their feasibility. 
Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.6.19 UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI — 

ST. LOUIS 

Grant 91-29-71-29 

Dr. Sara Smith Sutker, Department of Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology 

Relationships Between Changing Residence Loca- 
tion and Labor Force Performance for Black 
New Resident Households in an Inner Suburb 

This project is exploring possible links between 
residential upgrading and labor force attachment for 
black workers, by analyzing the relationship between a 
move to the suburbs by black households and labor 
force performance prior to, accompanying, and after 
the move. 

The project builds on a current study at the 
University’s Center of Community and Metropolitan 
Studies. Information on date of move, residential 
tenure, occupation, location of workplace, employment 
status, and former address was collected from 
occupancy permits for a sample of 700 black families 
who moved into a middle-class suburb of St. Louis, 
Mo., in the year ended April 1, 1970. For the present 
study, supplementary data on the educational and 
employment backgrounds of household heads and 
spouses are being gathered in interviews for 170 of the 
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families, drawn randomly from seven major 
occupational strata. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.6.20 NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH, INC. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-70-58 

Dr. Finis R. Welch 



offices, and in urban programs for the development of 
human resources. 

Also being explored are the relationships of the 
quality of jobs and job opportunities to: (1) The 
distance between home and workj (2) 
intra-metropolitan residential location; and (3) race. 
Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 

1.6.22 THE RESE ARCH FOUNDATION 
OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW YORK 
ALBANY, N.Y. 



The Effects of Federal Minimum Wage Legisla- 
tion on the Cyclical Stability of Aggregate Em- 
ployment and on the Industrial Distribution of 
Teenage Employment 

This study builds on a recently completed analysis 
of the effects of m inimum wages on the employment 
stability of different race-sex groups of the teen age 
labor force. The extent of minimum wage coverage by 
industry is being examined to determine whether 
greater coverage in a given industry relative to other 
probable employment increases the likelihood of 
unemployment during cyclical downturns. 

The analysis will include quarterly observations for 
the 1947-69 period, based on data compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and on materials from the 
Department of Commerce and the Council of 
Economic Advisers used in the initial study. 

Completion is scheduled for December 1971. 



16.21 NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE LEAGUE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Grant 91-11-71-05 

Dr. Bennett Harrison 

Employment of Ghetto Residents 

This project is comparing the quality of jobs 
(hours, earnings, and requirements) currently held by 
ghetto residents with the quality of alternative 
positions presently or potentially available in 
ghetto-located businesses, in State and local public 



Grant 91-36-71-41 

Dr. Howard G. Foster, School of Management 

The Development and Utilization of Manpower 
Resources in the Homebuilding Industry: A Local 
Survey of Contemporary Practices 

This project is exa minin g labor market practices in 
homebuilding and comparing them with those in the 
much more extensively commercial sector of the 
construction industry. It explores questions in four 
specific areas: (1) The nature and efficiency of the 
hiring process in matching workers with available 
jobs; (2) the nature and pattern of differentials in 
wages and benefits between homebuilding and 
commercial construction and how they are 
maintained; (3) the characteristics, effectiveness, and 
potential for improvement of training practices in the 
absence of union-administered apprenticeship 
programs; and (4) the extent and impact of seasonality 
on all aspects of the market mechanism. 

The researcher is interviewing 250 builders and 
subcontractors (for electrical, plumbing, heating, 
painting, carpentry, masonry, plastering or drywaH, 
roofing, cement work, and excavation services) in the 
Buffalo, N.Y., area. Supplementary information is 
bemg obtained from spokesmen for the homebuilding 
industry in other selected metropolitan areas in the 
Northeast. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1972. 



16 23 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

Grant 91-15-70-07 
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Dr. Frank Brechling, Department of Economics 

The Relationship Between Regional and Overall 
Employment 

This study is seeking to determine how 
unemployment by State and labor market area behaves 
cyclically and secularly, especially in response to 
changes in overall economic activity, and how such 
variations in unemployment affect aggregate wage 
behavior. 

Quarterly and annual employment and 
unemployment data for 49 States and 150 labor 
market areas are being collected from published 
sources. The aggregative, structural, and cyclical 
elements of regional unemployment data are being 
examined. Measures of dispersion and skewness of the 
distributions of regional unemployment are being 
computed and estimates of its influence on aggregate 
national wage behavior will be made. 

Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 



1.6.24 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON, ILL. 

Grant 91-15-70-12 

Dr. Georgf. E. Delehanty, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

Labor Mobility and Income Change 

This study is analyzing the relationship between 
geographic, industrial, and employer mobility and 
income for workers grouped by age, r. — e, and sex. 
Using data on work and earnings in a 1-percent, 
employer-employee subsample of Social Security 
Administration records for 1959—63, the study is 
attempting to find out by how much, for whom, and 
through what processes income change is related to 
labor mobility. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1971. 



THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 



Grant 91-39-71-43 

Dr. Belton M. Fleisher, Dr. Donald O. Parsons, 
and Dr. Richard D. Porter, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

Dynamic Analysis of the Labor Force Behavior 
of Men and Youth 

This study addresses four major questions: (1) 
What would be the disincentives to work of a negative 
income tax? (2) Are upward trends in unemploymtmt 
rates linked with the increasing proportion of 
secondary workers? (3) Is continuing school generally 
a fruitful alternative for young men, or do adverse 
labor market conditions leave them unemployed and 
with little incentive to remain in school? (4) Does the 
downward trend in labor force participation of older 
mpTij greater among blacks than whites, represent a 
response to rising levels of affluence or a response to 
rUmini'cViing market demand for “older” workers? 

A model incorporating three aspects of labor force 
behavior — hours of work, unemployment, and labor 
force participation — is being constructed and applied 
to data from the national longitudinal surveys of males 
aged 45-59 and 14-24, respectively, in 1966 (see 
1.131, 3.1.62, and 3.1.64). 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972- 



1.6.26 THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Grant 91-39-71-44 

Dr. J. Peter Mattila, Center for Human Resource 
Research 

The Impact of Extending Minimum Wages to Pri- 
vate Household Workers 

This research aims to: (1) Devise a conceptual 
framework for analysis of the m a r ket for domestics; 
(2) measure recent levels and distributions of 
domestics’ wages; (3) estimate the response of 
demand for household workers to changes in the 
workers’ wages and in household income; (4) 
investigate the flow of workers from the household to 
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other sectors and out of the labor force; and (5) 
explore the market implications of an extension of 
minimum wage coverage to domestics. 

Data on wage distributions are being drawn from a 
larger survey (see 1.1.31, 3.1.63, and 3.1.65). 
Estimates of demand response to changes in wages and 
household income are being derived from census data. 

Completion is scheduled for October 1971. 



1.6.27 RUTGERS — THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 

Grant 91-3^71-02 25 
Sandra S. Tangri 

Effects of Background, Personality, College and 
Postcollege Experience on Women's Postgrad- 
uate Employment 

This project follows up the researcher’s dissertation, 
which associated background factors, personality 
characteristics, and college experiences of 200 college 
women with commitments to traditionally masculine 
professions. Using interviews and mail questionnaires, 
the present study attempts to answer the following 
questions about these same women 3 years after 
graduation : 

1. What factors associated with aspirations predict 
perseverance in the chosen field? 

2. What factors affect occupational commitment? 

3. For what kind of woman does early marriage 
make career pursuits more likely? 

4. What role do husbands play in these outcomes? 
Completion is scheduled for August 1971. 

1.6.28 STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

STANFORD, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-70-44 

Dr. Melvin W. Reder, Institute of Public Policy 
Analysis 



35 Formerly grants 91-24-69-04 and 91-24-69-47 to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 



A Pilot Study of Response to Job Offers as an 
Index of Labor Market Conditions 

This study is testing Che validity of expanding the 
base for calculating unemployment rates to include the 
dimension, “intensity of job-search activity.” It is 
developing and experimenting with instruments to 
measure: (1) The intensity with which unemployed 
persons search for jobs, and (2) the success of 
individuals in locating employment relative to the 
intensity of their jobseeking. 

The researcher is selecting samples of applicants at 
private firms and various types of placement agencies 
in the San Francisco Bay area; stratifying them by 
such characteristics as age, sex, and occupational 
category; and tabulating individual reactions to valid 
job vacancies reported to them by the researchers. A 
scale for classifying individuals by the degree of 
intensity with which they search for jobs is being 
constructed. Indicators being used to gage the intensity 
of an individual’s jobseeking efforts are: (1) The time 
lapse between receiving and responding to a job 
vacancy notice; (2) the ratio of the jobseeker’s 
minimum “asking wage” to the appropriate average 
for the area; (3) the length of the journey (in time or 
distance) the jobseeker will undertake to apply for a 
vacancy; (4) the ratio of number of job offers 
rejected to number received by the jobseeker; and (5) 
the ratio of number of applications filed to number of 
vacancy notices received by placement agencies. Data 
are being collected in followup interviews from the 
sample groups for an assessment of subsequent job 
success relative to individual characteristics and 
intensity of job search. 

Completion is scheduled for July 1971. 

1.6.29 UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Grant 91-47-69-64 

Dr. Garth L. Mangum, Human Resources Insti- 
tute 

Tracing the Development of a Statewide Auto- 
matic Data Processing Employment Security 
System 

As a guide for instituting computerized systems to 
match men and jobs, this project is tracing the 
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introduction by the Utah Department of Employment 
Security of an automatic data processing system to 
handle managerial, unemployment insurance, and 
placement functions on a statewide basis. Attention is 
being given to the plans made, difficulties encountered, 
solutions found, and problems still to be solved in this 
pilot project. 

Interviews are being conducted with involved Fed- 
eral and State officials and employees of the computer 
company. In addition, the applications of a sample of 
persons seeking jobs through the employment service 
are being followed through the system. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 



1.6.30 WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Grant 91-24-63-29 

Dr. Robert A. Mendelsohn, Department of Psy- 
chology 

The Personality and Attitudinal Characteristics 
of Career and Homemaking Oriented Women 

This investigation of personality characteristics, 
conceptions of masculine and feminine roles, and bases 
of self-esteem is an attempt to explain why so few of 
the women who work have jobs co mmens urate with 
their capabilities. A sample of 1,500 women and 500 
men who graduated from Wayne State University are 



being given a personality test and asked to answer a 
questionnaire concerning their marital status and work 
experience. The analysis is attempting to establish 
differences between those women who are actively 
engaged in careers and those who are predominantly 
or exclusively homemakers and between these two 
groups and the men. 

Completion is scheduled for June 1972. 



1.6.31 YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Grant 91-09-71-03 

Dr. Richard Weisskoff, Economics Department 

A Multi-sector Simulation Model of Employ- 
ment, Income, and Economic Growth in Puerto 
Rico 

This study examines the effects of accelerated 
industri aliz ation in Puerto Rico upon skill demands, 
the occupational and industrial distribution of 
employment, and the distribution of income. 

Data from employment and income surveys and 
industrial and agricultural censuses by the Puerto 
Rican Bureau of Labor Statistics are being used in a 
model to simulate economic change from 1953 to 1963 
and project it to 1969 in order to evaluate the impact 
of alternative development policies. 

Completion is scheduled for September 1971. 
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SECTION 2. 



PROJECTS COMPLETED, JULY 1, 1970-JUNE 30, 1971 1 



This section summarizes the major findings of research and development projects com- 
pleted during fiscal year 1971 under contracts and grants from the Manpower Admin- 
istration. Information on how to obtain project reports is given in section 3. 



1 Includes selected development projects completed during fiscal years 1969 and 1970. 
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2 1.01 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Contract 81-05-68-43 
cies and Schools 

This study is part a l ™*<! P"*™” °* ^ 

1^1960 

rtptprminc the relationships that exKt ^ 

^T t ^r i roi d " al o i ^rr j* 

*“£Js o» the signify 

acuities to the development, communication, and use 
of labor market information. 

Tt was found that neither the public employment 
service nor the schools of the Bay arca had r^onr^s 
sufficient to perfonn their 

thev had deficiencies of expertise, 
administrative policies, and community consensus, as 
wdlTof funds'and staff. Pnblic “P lo ^“j*!“ “ 
were directed to provide greatly expanded serves 
the disadvantaged, under recent manpower egis 

totSes^Slg these woAers eHecdvdy, d^« 

major changes in organisation, aaffing, “fP”^ 
Moreover, additional service for this 
JEST* diminished service to beto qnahfied 
appheants and to employers, resulting in 
leasing use of private employment agencies i 



more favored sectors of the .^rm.rU uThe pn hhc 

schools were nnddng htde Pr^ " 

enlarged respomihdst.es under JT^d vocational 

^ioTof 1 ijL * tzp r t 

planning. It appeared, further, d ^ 

cooperation between P 1 ^”' ^“'Sor market 

schools and dm torUge IftTd .My difficult 
^formation were exacerbating the dnea y 
... .. _ws H ted bv a general underfunding. 

51 The major recommendation emerging from this 

research was that a greater effort .\“^ ^"“o^lv 
labor market information system £ 

private employment ^ Jad^a* The flaws in 
information now Jack of systematic 

sorveys of the need for this information, tts source, th 

ETC information, and die cos* of 

as^weil as Mure to marshall exiting mformatron 

resources into a coherent system. 

^Tirh no basic shift in policy or any great mere** 
in tods, die following 

aChi ' Ved - ^Tt^r^rdinam feder^y ,«p- 

umnt service could beto ooo to 

within *?“ ae8, ^ b 0 ^ 
Woyer menutment practices, and make more use of 

modem clonic 
S^mdi“ mTcfccounmling 

influence on performance of various types rganiza 
influence on F* students vocational guid- 

^ earlie^ in their school careers: and insure Aat 

students who are not progressing s ^ ea ® y P ° SS ^ 1 { 
Z Lie skills for job entry and the potential for 

farther training and career advancement. 
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2.1.02 DERRYCK ASSOCIATES, INC 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 81-34-70-23 

Dennis A. Derkyck 

Modernizing Selection and Promotion Processes 
in the State Employment Service 

This study examined staff selection and promotion 
policies and practices in employment service offices in 
four cities. On the basis of his analysis of job func- 
tions and requirements, the researcher proposed modi- 
fications of existing selection criteria and strategies. 



2.1.03 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Contract 81-23-68-37 2 

Dr. Richard B. Freeman, Department of Econom- 
ics 

Engineers and Scientists in the Industrial Econ- 
omy 

This study examined three aspects of the role of 
scientific-engineering personnel in a modem society. 
First, it looked at the effects of research and develop- 
ment (R&D) and related scientific-engineering activity 
on the performance of the economy, principally during 
the 1950’s and 1960’s. R&D was found to be signifi- 
cantly related to industrial growth, changes in produc- 
tivity or prices, and changes in the mix of inputs. In 
the input-output table, the sales of R&D-inten si ve inter- 
mediate products increased more rapidly than those of 
other intermediate goods. The kinds of inputs pur- 
chased by R&D-in tensive industries also changed espe- 
cially rapidly. Thus R&D influenced the composition of 
both outputs and inputs in the economy. 

Secondly, the demand *or scientific workers in 
industry was investigated in detail. Es timat ed demand 
schedules showed a significant response of employment 
to salaries and output. By raising salaries. Federal 
R&D expenditures reduced scientific employment in 

* This study was cosponsored by the National Science Foun- 
dation. 
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nonaerospace and nondefense industries. As a result, 
despite an edge in scientists-engineers in proportion to 
population, the United States was found to trail several 
other countries in scientists and engineers doing civil- 
ian R&D. 

Thirdly, the operation of industrial and occupa- 
tional labor markets under conditions of R&D* induced 
(or other) technological change was considered. Here, 
it was found that: (1) The demand for workers was 
relatively inelastic while the supply, especially of 
young men, was very elastic in response to changes in 
occupations or industries. (2) Shifts in the industrial 
composition of the labor force accounted for a large 
proportion of the changes in occupational employment. 
A complete model in which occupational employment 
changes in response to changes in wages aud industrial 
demands for labor accounted for 51 percent of the 
relative change and 65 percent of the absolute change 
in employment in 228 detailed census occupations 
between 1947 and 1969. (3) Changes in the supply of 
workers to occupations resulting from changes i r the 
demographic-educational composition of the popula- 
tion significantly influenced salaries. A 1-percent 
increase in supply reduced salaries by approximately 
0.8 percent. (4) Surprisingly, changes in the occupa- 
tional mix of industries that result from substitution in 
response to rising wages were about as important 
quantitatively as changes due to unexplained technol- 
ogical shifts. 



2.1.04 MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 

Contract 81-2^-66-32 

Dr. Harvey M. Choldin and Dr. Grafton D. Trout, 
Rural Manpower Center 

Mexican Americans in Transition, Migration and 
Employment in Michigan Cities 

This study investigated the social and economic 
adjustment of Mexican Americans who settled in eight 
counties in Michigan, in which the largest city was 
Grand Rapids. Plans to study Mexican American farm- 
workers still in the migrant stream had to be dropped. 
Data were obtained in interviews with 695 heads of 
Mexican American households and with 76 community 
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officials and Mexican American community leaders in 
the study sites. 

As a pioneering study of Mexican American settlers 
in the Midwest (even the census does not contain 
separate data for Mexican Americans outside the 
Southwest), this report presents rich descriptive detail. 

A few highlights from the study are given here : 

Most of the Mexican American household heads 
had come to Michigan between 1940 and 1959, 
although one-fifth had been bom there or had come 
before the age of 16 and almost as many had come 
between 1960 and 1967. Most had moved from small 
towns or medium-sized cities in Texas, but slightly 
more than half had been in the migrant stream at 
some time after reaching age 16. 

— The median age on leaving Texas was 27 and, 
with an average of 5 years of schooling, they were 
among the better educated residents in their Texas 
communities. The m ai n attraction in Michigan was the 
presence of relative.-, and friends — a process of 
migration. Most brought their own families with them, 
and their families were large: Three-fifths of the 
households consisted of 5 or more persons. 

— Their greatest problem was finding low-cost rental 
housing for such large families. By the time of the 
survey, nearly 70 percent were buying houses and 
nearly one-fourth owned their homes outright. High 
homeownership probably contributed to stable resi- 
dence in Michigan; 85 percent were either still in the 
community where they had settled or had moved only 
once. 

— Advance information about the availability of jobs 
— usually from friends and relatives — was another 
major factor in moving to Michigan. About three- 
fourths of the men got their first Michigan job 
through direct application to the employer or through 
being told of a job by a friend or relative, and only 1 
in 5 worked in an establishment where no other 
Mexican Americans were employed. 

— On the first job in Michigan, over two-fifths of 
the Texas migrants who had last done farmwork 
became operatives (including drivers), as did over 
half of those who had been laborers in Texas. By the 
time of the survey, some further upward mobility had 
occurred. Five of every 8 were working as operatives 
(usually in a metalworking or automobile plant), 1 in 
7 had become a craftsman, and only 1 in 10 still held a 
laborer’s job (farm or nonfarm). But only 7 percent 
were in white-collar jobs. 

Median family income for male-headed families 



(90 percent of the sample) Jell in the $7,000 to 
$10,000 range, including the wife’s earnings in one- 
third of the families. The 69 female-headed families 
had a median income of between $3,000 and $4,000. 

The researchers made over 20 recommendations for 
improving the process of migration and the welfare of 
the settlers and for further research. For example, they 
recommended continued experimentation with pro- 
grams tor teaching migrant fieldworkers the mechani- 
cal skills they would need for new occupations in agri- 
culture. They also called for some redirection of 
employment service recruiting and placement efforts 
from interstate migrants to reach settled ex-migrants 
and members of their families who desire part-time 
farm employment. To upgrade employment, they recom- 
mended that job training programs with bilingual in- 
structors of Mexican American background be con- 
ducted especially for Mexican Americans where feasi- 
ble and that adult education focused specifically upon 
promotion among younger Mexican American em- 
ployees be under the aegis of the employer. 

2.1.05 MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 

Contract 81-24-63-42 

Dr. B. F. Cargill, Department of Agricultural 
Engineering, and Dr. G. EL Ross miller. Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics 

Fruit and Vecetvble Harvest Mechanization: 
Technological Implications; Manpower Implica- 
tions; Policy Implications (vols. 1, 2, and 3, re- 
spectively) 

The first two volumes of this study present papers 
that were prepared for two seminars. At the first semi- 
nar, agricultural engineers, horticulturists, and agricul- 
tural economists discussed various aspects of produc- 
tion technology in the fruit and vegetable industry. At 
the ^second, papers putting ‘Technology in Perspec- 
tive” were supplemented by papers from economists, 
sociologists, and industry' and labor representatives on 
^h® triplications of changing technology for manpower 
and skill requirements. 

The third volume, prepared by a five-member Task 
Force on Manpower, the principal investigators, and 
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two consultants, analyzes the materials presented at the 
seminars and presents conclusions and recommenda- 
tions on the nature and priority of policies, programs, 
and research. 

The recommendations were shaped by the task force 
conclusions that: (1) Technological changes in the 
fruit and vegetable industry are occurring so fast that 
a central issue for all concerned is how to adjust to 
those changes with a minimum deterioration in the 
welfare of the participants; and (2) the manpower 
problems in the fruit and vegetable industry are in 
many ways synonymous with the manpower problems 
of agriculture in general and provide a good case 
study for inferences about manpower problems of the 
whole rural sector. The recommendations concerning 
hired farm labor focused on such problems as the 
seasonality of labor demand, low incomes, migration, 
the work environment, the loss of jobs in agriculture, 
and the needs for vocational training and for social 
legislation extending protection to farm labor. The 
recommendations concerning rural manpower prob- 
lems and the adjustment of rural people to such 
changes as those brought about by mechanization dealt 
with the needs in rural areas for employment and 
other manpower services, economic development, and 
striking a socially desirable balance between technolog- 
ical innovation and the requisite social and economic 
adjustments. 



2.1.06 NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE? 
— NATIONAL RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 81-09-70-17* 

Advisory Com mit t ee on Problems of Ce nsus Enu- 
meration 

America’s Uncounted People, Report of the Advi- 
sory Committee on Problems of Census Enumer- 
ation 

This report presents the conclusions and recommen- 
dations of a committee established in May 1969 to 

*This project was funded jointly with the Bureau of the 
Census and the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
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study the problems underlying deficiencies in coverage 
in the censuses of population and in current census 
surveys. For example, the 1960 census failed to count 
an estimated 3 percent of the population and the 
undcrcount was apparently larger among certain popu- 
lation groups, particularly young black men. The 
report gives careful treatment to a major research 
concern of the Department of Labor — the limitations 
of household surveys caused by errors of nonresponse 
— and lays out a plan to undertake corrective research. 

The committee found that the persistent hard work 
on the underenumeration problem by the Bureau of 
the Census had not produced enough evidence to war- 
rant the assertion that being black makes a person less 
likely to be counted than, say, being poor or function- 
ally illiterate, or even moderately wealthy and very 
mobile. Undercount estimates by age, sex, and race 
were not regarded as adequate guides for the design of 
research to improve census coverage. 

Given the lirniW funding for support of completely 
new areas of research, the committee called for special 
efforts to bring about a more effective relationship 
between the technical staffs of the principal social data 
users and the principal data producers. This would 
also afford a direct link between research on substan- 
tive policy issues and research on the information base 
used in policy design and implementation. Further- 
more, the committee argued that since underenumera- 
tion appears to be a problem of greatest importance to 
census users, the Census Bureau should not be 
expected to assume total responsibility for resolving 
the problem. 

Consistent with these conclusions, the committee 
made specific recommendations for broadening enu- 
meration-! dated research to emphasize the relationship 
between census-taking problems, such as underenumer- 
ation, and the social contexts in which censuses are 
conducted. It also called for the establishment of a 
cumulative, up-to-date register of all statutory uses 
made of census data for the purpose of allocating 
government funds and developing basic social services 
and for case studies of the way in which the data axe 
used and the changes in allocation that would result if 
the data were adjusted to account for various hypoth- 
esized rates of census undercounting. Subsequent 
expar. 'On of the register to cover other government 
uses and ultimately private uses of census data was 
also recommended. 
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2.1.07 NATIONAL MANPOWER POUCY 
TASK FORCE 
WASHINGTON. D.C 

Contract 81-09-66-31 

Note. — This item summarizes two separate studies 
completed under this continuing project (see 
1.1.28). 

L Dr. Juanita Kreps, Professor of Economics and 
Dean of the Women’s College, Duke University 

Sex in the Marketplace: American Women at 
Work 

This study reviewed the literature on women’s labor 
force activity, examining when women work, at what 
jobs, and under what arrangement The aim was to 
identify gaps in information, particularly information 
needed to resolve questions concerning equal rights for 
women. 

The difficult research problem, the researcher found, 
was to separate the impact of demand for a particular 
occupational group from discriminatory practices by 
employers — a point illustrated in her summary of 
research on women employed as college professors. 

Other questions for which she found unsatisfactory 
answers included: (1) To what ex te n t do women’s 
lower earnings reflect their need to put convenience of 
location or flexibility of hours above earnings and 
reflect discontinuities in the worklives of married 
women? (2) How are women’s careers affected by 
early forced choices about acquiring job tra inin g or 
formal education, bow many children to have, and 
whether to continue working during their childbearing 
years? (3) Why do women continue to offer an excess 
supply of a particular talent, such as elementary school 
teaching, and yet expect the salary for that job to keep 
pace with that in comparable jobs which are 
understaffed? (4) What steps do women take to avoid 
clerical jobs and instead enter the professions? (5) To 
what extent do the prospects for growth of the female 
labor force depend on the growth of female-dominated 
occupations? (6) From which groups of women are 
additional workers to be drawn? (7) Since the relative 
value of home work and paid work has not been 
established, bow can families decide whether maximiz- 
ing dollar earnings through the wife’s work also will 
maximize her contribution to family welfare? (8) May 
the long-run social costs of enforced labor m a rket 



activity for women who have no option — such as 
female heads of households or mothers of children in 
poor families— exceed the costs of providing income in 
lieu of market work? (9) What do differing degrees of 
acceptance of the women’s liberation movement among 
different groups of women portend for labor force 
activity by women? (10) If more and more women 
enter the labor force, how will they and their families 
choose to divide the increased productivity among 
market work, home work, and leisure? 

In short, the researcher suggested that the demand 
for removal of sex discrimination in the workplace is 
in reality a demand for much wider life-style options 
for women, which has implications for men’s roles 
both in the home and in the job market 

2. Dr. Charles A. Myers, Professor of Industrial 
Rflations, Depa r tment of Economics, and Sloan 
Fellows Professor of Management, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Techoloct 

The Role of the Private Sector in Manpower De- 
velopment 

This study evaluated die efficacy of the private 
sector in recruiting, training, motivating, and develop- 
ing the skills of its work force. The researcher 
reviewed studies of training for most occupational 
levels, special training programs for the disadvan- 
taged, and development programs for managers and 
executives. He also examined the role of the private- 
for-profit training schools and institutes, and the role 
of government in assisting private firms in their man- 
power training. 

Private firms are the major source of trained man- 
power in the Nation’s labor force, accounting for 
about three-fourths to four-fifths of employment in the 
nonfarm economy. The researcher noted that employ- 
ers build on the educational and specific vocational 
preparation of their workers and that employees make 
investments in their own skill development by working 
for less pay in previous jobs or in apprenticeship 
programs in order to qualify themselves for better 
jobs. 

The study showed that during periods of labor 
shortages, employers increase their in v e s tm ent in 
worker training and upgrading. Promotion from blue- 
collar to white-collar jobs with on-the-job training is 
rare, although it is a gro wi ng possibility for some 
positions. 
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The researcher endorsed public subsidies in o&et- 
additional training coats for disadvantaged 
employees. He also noted that considerable progress 
has been mf^* 1 by some unions in ope n i n g apprentice- 
ship programs to minority group persons. 

Nevertheless, the study pointed out that serious 
training problems remain. For example, tbe problem 
of skill obsolescence among engineers and technicians 
is an area of concern as is tbe problem of more 
rffrrt i ir r utilization of professional and technical man- 
power. 

2-1.08 NATIONAL MANPOWER POLICY 
TASKFORCE 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 81-11-71-03 

Dr. Sar A. Levitan and Lowell M. Glenn 

Report, New Manpower Researchers Conference, 
Octo ber 1970 

This report describes tbe fourth in a series of 
conferences of doctoral candidates who have 
dissertation r esea rch grants from tbe Manpower 
Administration. These confe r ences are designed to pro- 
vide opportunities for tbe candidates to discuss their 
work with each other and to meet senior manpower 
specialists. Thirty-nine candidates participated m the 
1970 conference, together with four grantees who had 
received their Pb-D.’s and whose dissertations were 
discusse d at the conference. 

2.1-09 NATIONAL PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 81-09-68-36 
Dr. Leonard A. Lecht 

Poor Persons in the Labor Force: A Universe of 
Need 



mates we r e based on tbe Social Security Administra- 
tion’s definition of poverty income. 

In prosperous 1966, the base year for the study, 7.9 
million poor persons in the 16- to 61-year-old age 
group were working or looking for work. Over 4 mil- 
lion of them were employed for at least 50 w ee ks 
during the year, and a large majority of this number 
usually held full-time jobs. About 1.6 million poor 
persons who were not in the labor force were potential 
additions to the universe of need. They included dis- 
couraged jobseekers who would work if jobs were 
available, the physically handicapped who could be 
rehabilitated, women on welfare who would work if 
child care were available, and an estimated half mil- 
lion persons not counted in tbe ce n sus. Minority group 
members, persons who did not finish high schooL and 
workers usually employed in service, farm, and labor- 
ing occupations we r e markedly overrepresented in tbe 
universe of need. 

Tbe universe of need was projected to de crease, to 
slightly over 5 million by 1975. This estimate 
assumed that the gross national product (GNP) would 
grow at an average rate of 4.4 percent a year over the 
1966-75 period, after allowing for price increases, and 
that productivity measured in GNP per man-hour 
would increase by an annual average of 3 p er c ent. It 
was also assumed that income maintenance and man- 
power programs would complement economic growth 
in reducing the size of the poverty population. 

The dimensions of the uajw- se of need greatly 
ex cee d die capacity of current manpower programs, it 
wsm found. Furthermore, removing the handicaps 
which perpetuate the poverty of many workers calls 
for new directions in training pr ogr am s and support* 
mg services* the researcher concluded. He suggested a 
large-scale expansion of upgrading training; sizable 
increases in services such as remedial education and 
adequate child-care arrangements for working moth- 
ers; enlarging the range of oc cupat ions in which train- 
ing is offered, especially in nonprofessional jobs 
related to health, in the technician occupations, and in 
skilled and semiskilled jobs in construction; and job 
restructuring, to separate out tbe more routine a spe cts 
of professional and highly skilled occupations into new 
occupations of lesser sldlL 



This study focused on the dimensions and character- 
istics of tbe universe of need: Poor persons with an 
actual or potential attachment to the labor force. Esd- 
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Contract 81-32-69-14 

Dr. Robert Kiehl, Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Graduate Study in Engineering 

Opportunities for Blacks in the Profession of 
Engineering 

This study examined educational and employment 
opportunities for Negroes in engineering. Enrollment 
information was obtained by questionnaire from 
colleges that enroll over half of the U.S. engineering 
students and from slightly more than half of the 680 
technician training schools contacted. Deans of 6 of 
the 7 black colleges offering engineering provided sup- 
plemental data in interviews. Employment data were 
obtained from 103 black engineers and 45 black techni- 
cians who were graduated from the institutions in 
1968 and 1969. 

The study found about 750 blacks among an esti- 
mated 40,000 B.S. egineering graduates in June 
1970. Almost half of the blacks attended the predomi- 
nantly Negro colleges offering engineering. Although 
the number of black engineering students has risen 
little in the last 7 years, these students constituted a 
higher percentage of the 1969-70 freshman and sopho- 
more engineering classes in predominantly white 
colleges. This was attributed to the special programs 
that some colleges have set up recently to attract and 
retain minority youth. 

The technician training institutions reported 993 
(4.6 percent) black students in the final year of the 
programs. Based on this figure, the researcher esti- 
mated there were 1,500 to 2,000 black graduates of the 
technician program s in June 1970. 

Administrators of colleges and technician schools 
reported a growing demand for blacks in engineering. 
Among the reasons given for the relatively small 
number of blacks in engineering were little knowledge 
of the profession and poor employment opportunities 
in the past. Poor preparation and career guidance in 
high school were also blamed. 

Most of the black engineers and technicians 
contacted liked their jobs. Many of them believed, 
however, that they had been hired to fill some quota 
and foresaw limited progress in the firm. 

The researcher’s recommendations for increasing the 
numbers of Negro engineers and technicians included: 
(1) Industry sponsorship of black engineering stu- 



dents along with summer and other vacation employ- 
ment and a job offer upon graduation; (2) industry 
support of supplemental guidance programs in the 
secondary schools; (3) government and college sup- 
port of expanded special programs to attract minority 
youth to technical and engineering education; (4) 
continued government support of predominantly black 
colleges offering engineering; (5) association between 
black and white schools for an exchange of ideas 
between student, faculty, administration, and place- 
ment personnel; and (6) requirement for maintaining 
statistics on students by race in engineering and tech- 
nician schools. 

2.1.11 THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY RE- 
SEARCH FOUNDATION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Contract 81-37-70-18 4 

Note. — This item summarizes three separate studies 
completed under this continuing project (see 1.1.31). 

1. Frederick A. Zeller, John R. Shea, Andrew I. 
Kohen, and Jack A. Meyer, Center for Human 
Resource Research 

Career Thresholds: A Longitudinal Study of the 
Educational and Labor Market Experience of 
Male Youth, vol. II 

This report analyzed changes in the educational and 
labor market status of young men during the 12 
months between the first survey in 1966 and the 
second in 1967. 

Leaving school was the most important single reason 
for an increase in labor force participation and a 
decrease in the unemployment rate for the young men 
between the two surveys, although the decrease in 
unemployment was sharpest for those who had worked 
while in school. The mere process of maturation — with 
all that it implies for knowledge, skills, attitudes, and 



4 Formerly contract 81-37-68-2L The Bureau of the Census 
draws samples and collects and tabulates the data. Ohio State 
prepares the data collection schedules, plans the tabulations, 
analyzes the results, prepares reports on the annual surveys, 
and will write a final comprehensive report covering all of the 
surveys. 
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experience — evidently also enhanced the young men’s 
success in the job market. 

Nearly two-fifths of the young men who were out of 
school and employed at both survey dates changed 
employers between 1966 and 1967, and about one-fifth 
of those who remained with the same employer 
changed to another occupation. Overall, these changes 
were regarded as evidence of a healthy flexibility that 
permits the correction of early mistakes and improve- 
ments in status. 

The findings underlined the seriousness of unrealist- 
ically high educational aspirations of young men. Only 
half of the black high school seniors in 1966 who 
aspired to 16 or more years of education were actually 
in college in 1967. Still, as many young men who were 
in high school both years raised their educational aspi- 
rations between the two survey dates as lowered them. 

2. Andrew I. Kohen and Herbert S. Parnes, Center 
for Human Resource Research 

Career Thresholds: A Longitudinal Study of the 
Educational and Labor Market Experience of 
Male Youth, vol. HI 

This volume was a brief progress report on the 
magnitude and patterns of change in the educational 
and labor market experience and educational and 
occupational goals of young men between 1966 and 
1968, the dates of the first and third surveys of this 
cohort. 

As the young men made the transition from school 
to work, their occupational aspirations changed 
considerably. Nearly half of those who left school in 
1966 had revised their goals by 1968, reflecting in part 
the unrealistic aspirations held by many students. 
Despite some lowering of the occupational and educa- 
tional aspirations of those remaining in school, many, 
particularly Negroes, still had unrealistically high aspi- 
rations. 

The unemployment rates of school leavers and those 
out of school in both years declined more between 
1966 and 1968 than did those of young men who were 
students in both years. Thus, although the transition 
from school to work often entails difficult work adjust- 
ments, it brings a decline in unemployment rates. Part 
of the drop in unemployment rates was attributed to 
increasing age and experience, particularly among 
high school graduates. 

In the 1968 survey, the color differential in unem- 



ployment rates persisted. The unfavorable rate for 
Negroes was more the result of the repetitiveness of 
their unemployment than its duration; one-fifth of the 
Negroes, but only one-twentieth of the whites, who 
were out of school at the three survey dates had three 
or more spells of unemployment during this period. 

3. John R. Shea, Roger D. Roderick, Frederick 
Zeller , and Andrew L Kohen, Center for Human 
Resource Research 

Years for Decision: A Longitudinal Study of the 
Educational and Labor Market Experience of 
Young Women, vol. I. 

This report on the first (1968) survey of young 
women 14 to 24 years of age described the basic social 
and demographic characteristics of the respondents, 
their employment and unemployment experience, and 
their educational aspirations. 

The survey confirmed that young women with more 
schooling have superior labor market experience. But 
it also provided new evidence that young women who 
take typing and shorthand in high school, occupational 
training outside the regular school system, or hold 
trade or professional certificates fare better in the labor 
market than others. 

The survey also highlighted the difficulties of unmar- 
ried young women who have children, who had low 
rates of labor force participation and high rates of 
unemployment. Many were school dropouts who were 
inadequately prepared for employment, and their 
child-care responsibilities apparently further limited 
their employment opportunties. 

The higher unemployment rates for Negro than 
white girls were attributed to the Negroes’ lower edu- 
cational attainment, higher proportion of unmarried, 
mothers, and smaller proportion with typing ar-d 
(especially) shorthand. About the same proportions of 
Negro and white young women had taken occupational 
training outside the regular school system. 

As among the young men, the young women tended 
to have unrealistically high educational aspirations. 
Thus, about 7 out of 10 of the 14- to 17-year-old girls 
— Negro and white — who were enrolled in school 
desired some postsecondary education, whereas only 
about 2 in 5 of the 18- and 19-year-olds were actually 
attending school — and many of those were still in high 
school. 
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2.1.12 THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PA 

Contract 81^0-68-12 

Dr. James S. Holt, Dr. Reuben W. Hecht, and Dr. 
Neil B. Gingrich, Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology 

Agricultural Labor in the Northeast States; Ag- 
ricultural Labor Statistics with Special Refer- 
ence to the Northeast States (A Statistical Sup- 
plement) 

This study analyzed existing data on factors affect; 
ing the demand and supply of farm labor m the 13 
Northeastern States, the welfare of farmworkers, and 
the operation of the farm labor market Agricultural 
labor force statistics were critically reviewed, and 
changes in the techniques of gathering and disseminat- 
ing data were recommended. 

The farmwork force was found to be a small and 
dwindling component of total regional employment As 
rural workers have become more mobile and industry 
more decentralized, agriculture has faced greater 
competition in Northeastern labor markets. Northeast- 
ern agriculture has also faced competition from other 
agricultural production centers; agricultural produc- 
tion has increased less rapidly and changes in produc- 
tion methods have proceeded more slowly in the 
Northeast than in other regions where conditions are 
more favorable for adaption of innovations. The 
Northeast is specialized in such production as live- 
stock, dairy, vegetables, fruits, and nursery products, 
which have not had as large gains in productivity as 
other farm products. Whether technological develop- 
ments result in the mechanization of agricultural pro- 
duction in the Northeast or in shifting production to 
other regions, farm manpower requirements in the 
Northeast will continue to decline, although slowly, the 
researchers concluded. 

Northeastern farmers have had difficulty in recruit- 
ing and retaining workers because of a growing farm- 
nonfarm disparity in earnings, working conditions, 
fringe benefits, and stability of employment. Moreover, 
farmworkers still do not have equal protection under 
wage and hour, unemployment insurance, wor kmen ’s 
compensation, and collective bargaining legislation. 
For the permanent farmwork force, the informal struc- 



ture of the labor market in the Northeast has posed an 
additional problem. However, the researchers found no 
evidence of a shortage of skilled agricultural workers 
in the Northeast. 

The development of policies and programs to 
improve the operation of the farm labor market has 
been hampered by the lack of adequate statistics and 
gaps in research. live areas for further research were 
identified. On statistics, the authors found that differ- 
ences among the various series in definitions, cover- 
age, sampling, and estimating procedures prevent the 
drawing of an accurate and meaningful statistical 
picture of the farmwork force. Relatively little is 
known about the composition, employment, and unem- 
ployment of the agricultural labor force compared 
with other segments of the labor force, and informa- 
tion on farm job openings is lacking. The authors 
recommended a number of improvements in the gather- 
ing and dissemination of labor market statistics, some 
of which depend on enlarging the operating role of the 
employment service in rural areas. 



2.1.13 UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Contract 81-40-69-13 

Ann R. Miller and Susan Klepp, Population Stud- 
ies Center 

Occupations of the Labor Force According to the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

This research explored the relationship between the 
two major occupational classification systems used by 
the Federal Government: (1) The Dictionary of 

Occupational Titles (DOT), used by the U.S. Training 
and Employment Service to identify and describe 
workers’ occupations and the characteristics of work- 
ers in these occupations; and (2) the system used by 
the Bureau of the Census in classifying the occupations 
of workers reported in various census household sur- 
veys. 

In this first attempt to use the DOT as a classifica- 
tion tool for comprehensive labor force data, members 
of the experienced civilian labor force, as reported in 
the October 1966 Current Population Survey, were 
classified by occupation as defined in the DOT. Tabu- 
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ladons showing demographic characteristics (for exam- 
ple, age, sex, color, and education) of persons classi- 
fied in the major DOT categories and the larger subca- 
tegories were also prepared. Thus, the research pro- 
vides a basis for comparing occupational data collected 
by the Department of Labor on placements, job orders, 
insured unemployment, and job vacancies with census 
data on the occupational distribution of the entire 
work force. 

The study included a cross-tabulation, at the major 
group level, of data classified by both the census and 
DOT occupational systems. Sharp differences occurred 
in the classifications of production or ‘‘blue-collar” 
workers because the three traditional census classifica- 
tions — (1) craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers; 
(2) operatives and kindred workers ; (3) laborers, 
except farm and mine — were spread among five DOT 
groups based on type of work within the production 
function — processing, machine trade, benchwork, 
structural work, and miscellaneous. On the other hand, 
the two systems were highly comparable for such 
groups as professional, technical and kindred workers, 
farmers, and clerical and salesworkers. 

The study also compared the educational require- 
ments for occupations with the educational attainment 
of workers in those occupations. Few similarities were 
found outside the professional, technical, and manage- 
rial, fanning, and machine trades occupations. Consid- 
erably less than half of all workers were in jobs that 
require more than an elementary education, according 
to the DOT classification. Nevertheless, well over half ., 
of those in every occupational category had at least 
some high school. Despite their limitations, the data 
further support the conclusion that hiring standards 
are more a function of a set of social values than of 
actual occupational requirements. 

Workers in each of the DOT major groups were 
further classified by the degree to which their job 
duties were related to data (information, knowledge, 
conceptions), people, and things (such as materials or 
equipment) . The resulting data facilitate understanding 
of the relationship between the two systems. 

The research also developed a conversion between 
the occupational classification coding structures of the 
1960 Census of Population and the Dictionary of 
Occupational Tides . The conversion is available on 
computer tape which contains the number (weighted 
sample frequencies) of persons in the October 1966 
Current Population Survey falling into each specific 
combination of a three-digit census code and a nine- 
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digit DOT code, with a zero entry for combinations in 
which no persons in the sample were reported. 

When materials for updating the conversion to 
include the 1970 Census of Population occupational 
classification system become available, the interagency 
Occupational Classification Committee plans to issue a 
new report on convertibility and a new tape will prob- 
ably be prepared. 



2*1.14 PLANNING RESEARCH CORP. 
MCLEAN, VA. 

Contract 81-05-68-06 

Dr. Norman Jones and others 

Cost-Benefit Program Supportive Services 

This project yielded two reports. The first, A Model 
For Manpower Training Evaluation, established a 
framework for estimating how the kind of manpower 
services, the characteristics of persons to be trained, 
and the size of the training budget contribute to 
increasing the earnings potential of trainees. Imple- 
mentation of the model would be impeded by the lack 
of necessary data and by the fact that current man- 
power trainees are not representative of the manpower 
training target population, the researchers concluded. 
The report also noted that until a consensus is reached 
on the relative importance of various objectives and 
benefits of manpower training, discussions of an opti- 
mum allocation of funds are without meaning. The 
report also identified data gaps and useful areas for 
further research. In particular, the study recommended 
that a sample of trainees be surveyed to determine the 
amount of services provided, that analyses concentrate 
on earnings changes before and after training, and 
that a modified financial reporting system be consid- 
ered. 

The second report. Social Security Data: An Aid to 
Manpower Program Evaluation , assessed the useful- 
ness of Social Security Administration (SSA) earnings 
records as a source of followup information and tested 
the conclusions of the contractor’s 1967 study that 
compared institutional and on-the-job training. The 
researchers concluded that the best use of social secu- 
rity data is for earnings comparisons between two or 
more groups of trainees, provided the groups do not 
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include large numbers of pe^ns ^ h ® ve J° bs ^ Sfcon^^oup Ldtha^ institutional 

covered by social security. SSA earnings data T eXDer ienced a significantly greater gain m 

used to recaloilate the earnings than did the OJT group. The earnings gains, 

and on-the-job trainees and to compare th ^ which were adjusted for age, sex, and race, are sum- 

with those of a control group selected from SSA which were adjusted tor age, 

records. The SSA data showed that the training groups manzed below. 

Annual earnings ncrease 

Before training After training Dollars 

^ $1,091 «-0 

Institutional 2^34 648 fj - * 

OJT 2033 2*17 484 22.7 

Control 



2.1.15 YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Contract 81—07—69—22 

Dr. M. Harvey Brenner, Department of Epide- 
miology and Public Health, School of Medicine 

Time-Series Analysis of Relationships Between 
Selected Economic and Social Indicators; yol* I, 
Text and Appendices; vol. II, Detailed Graphic 
Analyses 

Using a n umb er of techniques of time-series analy- 
ses, including Fourier analysis, this study analyzed 
relationships between economic change and variety of 
measures of social change in N.*w York State and the 
United States as a whole. Economic change was 
defined in terms of fluctuations in employment, unem- 
ployment, and earnings. The related social indicators 



were in the areas of health and mortality, crime and 
corrections, family life, and mobility. 

Strong and consistent relationships were found 
between short- and long-term changes in economic 
activity and a number of indexes of social functioning. 
It was determined, for example, that economic down- 
turns were closely associated with increased mortality 
from heart disease and, conversely, heart disease mor- 
tality decreased during economic upturns. Although 
the data did not permit confident interpretations of the 
basis of the relationship, it was hypothesized that the 
linkage was due to both changes in psychophysiologic 
stress and in the availability of medical care. 

Recommendations for further research stressed the 
need for more focused study of the areas where signifi- 
cant relationships were obtained, incorporating addi- 
tional variables in a way that might help untangle the 
obviously complex link ages between economic and 
social change. 
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2.2 PROJECTS COMPLETED, JULY 1, 1970-JUNE 30, 1971- 
Research Contracts Under the EOA and the SSA 



2.2.01 FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
BRONX, N.Y. 

Contract 41-7-010-34 

Dr. Mart G. Powers, Dr. Gerald M. Shattuck, and 
Dr. Charles Elliott, Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology 

The Job Supervisor’s Role in Neighborhood Youth 
Corps Programs for Out-of-School Youth 

This study examined the role of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) job supervisor, usually a regular 
employee of the NYC sponsor (such as a municipal 
agency or a public hospital) and in dose contact with 
the out-of-school enroll ee. The study compared job 
supervisors’ conception and performance of their jobs 
with die expectations of NYC enrollees and die sponsor- 
ing agencies. Data were obtained through observations 
of NYC out-of-school job supervision at different types 
of job sites in New York City and interviews with job 
supervisors, enrollees, and NYC staff. 

The results su gg ested that a single consistent set of 
expectations did not exist. Supervisors varied consider- 
ably in both their conception of the program’s basic 
goals and their emphasis on an educational, in contrast 
to a job training, function. Job supervisors and enrol- 
lees generally agreed on the dimensions of the supervi- 
sory role: in terms of performance, both supervisors 
and enrollees reported that supervisors did a consider- 
able amount of counseling, but in terms of expecta- 
tions, enrollees emphasized the counselor, advisor, 
friend aspects of the role, whereas the job supervisors 
emphasized its routine supervisory aspects. Most super- 
visors appeared to accept the supervisory role as they 
perceived it; at least, 94 percent said they were willing 
to continue their relationship to the program. 



2.2.02 THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 41-7-004-09 

Dr. Regis H. Walther, Manpower Research Pro- 

JSCIS 

A Study of the Effec t iven ess of Selected Out- 
of-School Neighborhood Youth Corps Programs, 
Phase III (A Study of NYG1 Projects) 

This project compared the effectiveness of selected 
out-of-school Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) pro- 
jects in Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Durham, 
N.C.; East St. Louis, ILL ; and Sl Louis, Mo., in facili- 
tating the adjustment of enrollees to the world of work 
and to the community environment. There were six 
components: (1) A Retrospective Study, (2) a Pro- 
spective Study, (3) a Termination Study, (4) a 
Clerical Co-op Study, (5) an Accelerated Learning 
Experiment Study, and (6) a Measurement of Work- 
Relevant Attitudes Study. 

The primary hypothesis that the NYC programs had 
helped enrollees achieve satisfactory adjustment to life 
and work was not confirmed. An early conclusion that 
the NYC seemed to be most effective with Negro 
women was not supported by later data. First-round 
interviewing in die Retrospective Study showed that 
female, hut not male, subjects in the experimental 
group had significantly less unemployment than 
comparable controls. In the second round of interview- 
ing, however, both men and women in the experimen- 
tal groups were found to be more self-supporting than 
control group members. 

Although there was no dear evidence that the NYC 
effectively enhanced the employability of the average 
enroDee, there was evidence that some program compo- 
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nents had a significant effect. For example, in the 
Clerical Coop Study, formal skill training, worksites 
with training and employment opportunities, job devel- 
opment, and job placement assistance appeared to 
be associated with increased post-NYC employment. 
The Accelerated Learning Experiment Study suggested 
that three levels of remedial education should be 
offered to trainees, with appropriate opportunities for 
the enrollees to progress from one level to another. In 
the Measurement of Work-Relevant Attitudes Study, it 
was found that attitude questions differentiated on the 
basis of sex, race, and school status with die largest 
proportion of the variance associated with school 
status. A factor analysis suggested that three underly- 
ing dim ensi ons related to work attitudes were opti- 
mism, self-confidence, and unsocialized attitudes. 

Many of the findings helped shape the redesign of 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps programs in early 
1970. The researcher is now studying the new pro- 
grams (see L2.ll). 



2.2.03 THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 41-9-001-09 

Dr. Regis H. Walther, Social Research Group 

A Study of Negro Male High School Dropouts 
Who Are Not Reached by Federal Work-Training 
Programs 

This study investigated the characteristics of Negro 
male high school dropouts that might inhibit their 
participation in Federal work-training programs. Data 
were obtained during the summer of 1969 in inter- 
views with approximately 300 young Negro mm in 
Baltimore and St. Louis who had dropped out of high 
school in the 1966-67 academic year and were 
believed not to have availed themselves of Federal 
work-training programs. One-fourth of the original 
samplo were in military service, jail, a hospital, or 
dead, and 17 percent could not be found. 

At the time of the interviews, approximately 2% 
years after the young men had dropped out of school, 
no more than half had made a good employment 
adjustment or were regarded as joe ing capable of doing 



so. The need for employability assistance was not lim- 
ited to those eligible for the programs under poverty 
guidelines nor to those under age 20, as had been 
expected. Because nearly 90 percent of the men had 
held at least one job — and the average was three — 
since dropping out of school and because they rarely 
attributed leaving a job to low wages or the termina- 
tion of the work, the researchers concluded that the 
young men’s unemployment was due primarily to a 
lack of fit between the subject and the job. For exam- 
ple, nearly 40 percent wanted in 10 years to be in 
executive or managerial positions, in business for 
themselves, or in professional work, but none reported 
any experience in these fields and most were far down 
the occupational ladder from these goals. Only 27 
percent reported that their chances of achieving their 
goals were “not so good” or “unlikely” and only 38 
percent believed that lack of education or training 
would deter them, suggesting immaturity and lack of 
realism. 

The young men’s failure to participate in the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps and MDTA training programs 
was traced primarily to the fact that less than one- 
third of those most in need of assistance had ever 
heard of these programs, although a number who knew 
about them indicated they did not want what the pro- 
grams offered. Nearly all the men knew about the Job 
Corps, and nearly half offered reasons for not using it. 

The researchers recommended greater use of media 
announcements about manpower programs and better 
counseling for Negro youth through the schools and 
the employment service. They also suggested certain 
changes in training programs to put more stress on 
career opportunities than simply on “a job” and to 
develop not only job skills but skills, such as the 
m a n agement of self, that enable an individual to func- 
tion effectively on the job. 



2.2.04 THE ROBERTF. KENNEDY 
MEMORIAL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 41-9M306-09 

Dr. Frederick Adrian Siegler 

On Hustling 
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This study developed information regarding the 
extent and nature of casual income-producing activities 
in the ghetto as alternatives to career employment 
opportunities. The study was conducted through infor- 
mal interviews in the ghettos of three large cities 
during the summer of 1969. 



2*2*05 BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
U*S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 41-0-001-09 

Vera C. Perrella 

Students and Summer Jobs; Young Workers and 
Their Earnings 

Tins two-part report on a survey of the summertime 
employment of students and of young workers’ earn- 
ings, made in October 1969, indicated that 6.1 million 
students 16 to 21 years old entered the labor force for 
summer jobs during 1969. This number greatly 
exceeded the net increase of 3-7 million shown by the 
monthly labor force figures for the comparable group 
during that summer. In addition, another 3.5 minion 
students had jobs not limited to the summer, so that 
altogether, 80 percent of the 12.1 million persons in 
this age group who were enrolled in school at the time 
of the October survey had been in the labor force that 
summer. 

Roughly half of the students who entered the labor 
force for summer work were 16- and 17-year-olds — 
about half of all youth of these ages. Their greater 
youth and inexperience relative to die 18- to 21-year- 
olds posed special problems, particularly for the Negro 
youth. Almost 1 of every 5 of die younger group, 
compared with 1 of every 9 or 10 of the older group, 
never found a summer job. And nearly one-fourth of 
the 16- and 17-year-olds attributed their failure to find 
work to the fact that employers thought they were too 
young. Nearly half of the nearly 1 million students of 
all ages who could not find work said no jobs were 
available. Only 1 in 8 turned down a job because it 
was too hard, they did not like the kind of work, the 
pay was too low, or the hours were not suitable. 

Three-fifths of the students who had jobs worked 
more than 2 months during their summer vacations. 



with the older students a~d the men more likely to 
work as long as 9 wee*s. Two-thirds of those who 
worked put in a full workweek, with the younger ones 
and the women more likely to be working less than 35 
hours. Among the part-time workers, nearly one-third 
reported they wanted but could not find full-time work. 
This proportion was almost 40 percent among men 
and among Negroes. 

Over half of the men found summer jobs as laborers 
(farm and nonfarm) or as service workers; about 
one-fifth were white-collar workers and about the same 
proportion were craftsmen or operatives. Nearly half 
of the women were in white-collar jobs and alm ost 
two-fifths in service jobs (including private house- 
holds). Relatively more of the Negro than of the white 
women were in clerical occupations, perhaps reflecting 
more exte nsi ve participation by Negroes in various 
manpower programs. 

Nearly one-fifth of the students who held wage or 
salary jobs earned less than $100 during the summer, 
and about one-fourth earned $700 or more. Relatively 
more men than women and more whites than Negroes 
were in the higher earnings brackets. The 16- and 
17-year-old students earned less than their older fellow 
workers, mainly because the older ones tended to work 
longer hours and more weeks. 

The second report on the survey covers the hourly 
rates of pay and the school and employment status of 
all 20.1 million of the 16- to 21-year-olds as of October 
1969. At that time, the student labor force had shrunk 
to less than half its summer level of 9.6 million 
(including both those in the labor force for summer 
only jobs and those working during the summer at 
longer-term jobs). In October, only 39 percent of the 
12.1 m illi on students were in the labor force, 
compared with 72 percent of the 8 million nonstudents. 
The respective unemployment rates were 11.8 and 9.6 
percent, representing 563,000 students and 556,000 
nonstudents. 

Like summer earnings, median hourly rates of pay 
rose with age (from $1.58 at ages 16 and 17 to $2.18 
at ages 20 and 21) and were lower for women ($1.77) 
than for men ($1.93) and for Negroes ($1.73) than 
for whites ($1.86) . There was also a substantial differ- 
ence between students’ and nonstudents’ pay rates 
($1.66 and $2.07, respectively) , because of differences 
in age, occupation, industry, and weekly hours of 
work. The importance of part-time job opportunities 
for students is evident; 9 percent of tbe unemployed 
nonstudents said that lack of work had caused them to 
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leave school and 30 percent of the unemployed stu- 
dents reported difficulty in meeting school expenses. 

The data shed little light on the argument about 
whether the minimum wage affects employment of 
young people. Thus, although 26 percent of the 
employed youths were earning less than $1.60 an hour, 
23 percent of the 16- and 17-year-olds were earning 
$1.75 or more, indicating that some employers were 
willing to pay even the youngest workers more than 
the legal minimum. 

The wage expectations of the unemployed and 
potential labor force entrants (not in the labor force at 
the time but intending to look for work within 6 
months) were not out of line with the wages earned by 
the employed, indicating a good knowledge of the job 
market The unemployed who had quit their jobs gave 
reasons for doing so that did not suggest either unwill- 
ingness to work or unrealistic expectations. And the 
few who had turned down jobs since they started their 
current search for work gave such reasons as low pay, 
inconvenient hours (mostly students whose school 
schedules conflicted), not liking the kind of work, or 
transportation problems. Even among the nonstudents 
who were not in the labor force, very few said they did 
not want to work. The majority of the women gave 
family responsibilities as their reason for not working 
or looking for work, and about half of the much 
smaller number of men cited ill health or disability, 
imminent entrance into military service, and attend- 
ance at special schools for occupational training. Thus, 
on the whole, the study portrays a group of young 
people who are both strongly work-oriented and fairly 
realistic in their expectations. 



2JL06 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contract 41-8-002-24 

Dr. Robert L. Kahn and Dr. Robert Quinn, Survey 
Research Center 

Turnover and Training: A Social-Psychological 
Study of Disadvantaged Workers 

This study compared the experience of two groups 
of disadvantaged workers employed by a multi-plant 
manufacturing company in a northern metropolitan 







area: Trainees who participated in a federally sup- 
ported vestibule training program for several weeks 
before being assigned to entry-level jobs and direct 
hires who were assigned to comparable jobs without 
vestibule training. Both groups were composed mainly 
of young black men with about 10 years of schooling 
who had been ‘‘hard-core unemployed.” The principal 
study data were obtained by personal interviews, 
focusing on attitudes toward the training program 
and/or job and toward work in general, measures of 
self-confidence and personal efficacy, and beliefs 
concerning racial matters. 

The study cited the following results of the investi- 
gation: 

1. The termination experiences of the two groups 
indicated that the vestibule training had no effect on 
job retention. 

2. Over two-fifths of the direct hires terminated their 
employment within 6 weeks. Factors differentiating 
between relatively long and short tenure groups 
included difficulty in getting relieved of disliked 
assignments, excessive rotation among work stations, 
conflicting demands of supervisors, boring or other- 
wise unpleasant tasks, and shiftwork. Demographic 
and background characteristics were far more apt to 
distinguish between the two tenure groups than were 
personality variables. 

3. About three-fourths of the trainees completed the 
training program; most of the others reportedly were 
discharged, usually for excessive absenteeism and tar- 
diness. Characteristics of the training program were 
found to be virtually unrelated to turnover. Of the 
measures of trainees’ attitudes, only those toward 
adapting to time schedules demonstrated any relation 
to termination. 

4. The training program appeared to have at least 
modest effects on job and job-related attitudes. The 
most notable changes involved attitude toward time, 
the intrinsic importance attributed to work, and feel- 
ings of personal efficacy regarding achievement. Par- 
ticipation in training may also have heightened train- 
ees’ preferences for jobs permitting a high degree of 
autonomy. 

The researchers drew qualified inferences about 
what fea tur es of the training program may have lim- 
ited achievement of its overall purpose. These conjec- 
tures include such points as ambiguity of goals, 
unrealistic training objectives, restrictions imposed by 
training contract provisions, excessively large enroll- 
ment, limited expertise, and discontinuities between 
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02.07 NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 41-8-006-34 
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23.01 ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TEMPE, ARIZ. 

Contract 43-8-014-13 

Participant-Observer Methodology 

A persistent problem in action research is how to 
retrieve useful information from an ongoing, chang- 
ing, service-delivery organisation. The osnal methods 
of laboratory research are often inapplicable, both 
because of the impossibility of holding some inputs 
unchanged while varying others and because of the 
need to change strategies in response to unfo resee n 
problems. Among the tools available in snch circum- 
stances is the use of one or more participant-observers. 
This is an analysis of the participant-observer experi- 
ence of a team at Arizona State University which was 
under contract to conduct a long-term evaluation of 
the Phoenix Concentrated Employment Program. 

The report identifies these strengths of the tech- 
nique: (1) The closeness of the participant-observer to 
the organization under study yielded a wealth of first- 
hand data not ordinarily obtainable through tradi- 
tional means; (2) a g reat e r depth of unde rs ta ndin g 
and insight was obtained; and (3) the participant-ob- 
server was more likely to obtain a true picture of the 
program than would have been obtained through tradi- 
tional means. Weaknesses of the technique are: (1) 
The great amount of time required to assess program 
components; (2) difficulty of assuring uniformity of 
data, especially when more than one observer is 
employed; and (3) the inherent conflict between the 
role of participant -observer and that of evaluator, the 
former calling for restraint and the latter for judg- 
ment. 

The major issue, however, is seen as whether find- 
ings are not only fed back bat utilized, and optimal 



* Includes selected projects completed during fiscal years 
1969 and 1970. 



benefit is seen aa achievable only when planning 
includes an innovative approach to reporting and feed- 
back s tru ctu re designed for the maximum utilization 
of evaluation findings on the local level. 

The report includes sections on the theory of partici- 
pant-observation, techniques, difficulties and obstacles, 
and recurring issues, and an annotated bibliography. 

23.02 BOYS RESIDENTIAL YOUTH 
CENTER 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Contract 82-07-66-64 

The Boys Residential Youth Center (Effect of 
Innovative Supporting Services m Chancing Atti- 
tudes of “High Rise” Youth) 

An inner-city residential youth center was estab- 
lished for housing those “high-risk” youth who were 
not being reached by existing manpower programs. 
Using an indigenous nonprofessional staff and working 
intensively with families, this project was able to effect 
significant behavioral changes in 16- to 21-year-old 
male youth who were subsequently enrolled in man- 
power programs. 

This report is a “how-to-do- it” manual, which 
includes sections on how staff worked together and 
how tiie institution won community acceptance. 



23.03 BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL COOR- 
DINATING COUNCIL (BICO 
NEWARK, NJ. 

Contract 82-32-67-31 

Skill Escalation and Employment Develop- 
ment: Project SEED 
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From ghetto recruiting to job placement followup. 
Project SEED was centrally planned, organized, and 
carried out by a cooperating group of local business- 
men. civil rights leaders, and labor union representa- 
tives, organized into BICC A sldD escalation ce n t e r 
provided short-intensive training for metal trades 
along with remedial education. Part-time prevocational 
programs for a variety of occupations were sponsored 
and funded by business and industry and took place 
on company premises. Any applicant was accepted 
unless he bad serious psychological problems. Arith- 
metic and English were scaled to the needs of die 
tr ainee s who a v eraged 22 years of age and a 6th-grade 
educational leveL All SEED programs stressed self-mo- 
tivation, self-worth, and employment orientation, and 
through these elements they were able to counteract 
much of die trainees* disbelief and hopelessness. 

The SEED expe ri ence led its sponsors to conclude 
that: (1) “Unemployables” can be trained in short 
intensive periods for entry-level jobs; (2) standard, 
traditional tests are not meaningful for the disadvan- 
taged and do not predict employment success; (3) 
industry will become involved if the training meets 
their ap pr o v a l and needs; and (4) a job most be 
available at the end of the training. 

23.04 CALIFORNIA NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Grant 92-05—68-02 

St udent Nurses’ Association of California Re- 
cruitment Project 

This is the final report of a project undertaken by 
die Student. Nurses’ Association of California to 
develop, prepare, sad distribute cu rre n t nursing career 
material for use by high school students and high 
school and junior college counselors when they are 
making career decisions on nursing occupations, with 
particular emphasis on recr ui t in g high school youth 
from minority groups into rmninfr 

23.05 CHICAGO CONFERENCE ON 

RELIGION AND RACE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Contract 82-15-68-51 

O 
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Tri-Faith Trucking Terminal Employment Pro- 
ject, Final Report, July 1, 1968-Decembeb 31, 
1969 

This report deals with a project conducted by a 
nonprofit social service agency, in cooperation with 
Associated Truck Lines, Inc., one of die Nation’s larg- 
est interstate carriers. To improve hiring proced u r e s 
and reduce turnover among new truck terminal dock- 
workers, the project developed and tested means for 
providing pre-employment preparation, on-the-job 
training, job p l aceme n t, and port-place ment support to 
inner-city minority group men. 

The major finding was that those men the industry 
has considered unqualified appear to be more reliable 
dockworkers than those who have usually been deemed 
qualified. High school graduates had a higher dropout 
rate than nongraduates from the training program and 
men who scored lower on a standard verbal personnel 
test had a high**- job retention rate than men who 
scored higher. It was also found that the traditional 
“casual labor” policy in the trucking industry leads to 
high turnover. In addition, toe report d iscusses die 
evolution and final structure of the project’s 20-work- 
day training cycle and the p roce dur e by which the 
employer was compensated for time die trainees spent 
at orientation, counseling, and evaluation sessions. 



23.06 CITIZENS’ COM MIT T EE ON YOUTH 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Contract 82-37-69-01 

Final Report, The Urban Conservation Project, II 

This account de s c rib e s die third and final year of a 
work-experience and job preparation project to put 
largely untrained men (mostly youth) to work on 
housing renov a tion jobs for which die project was die 
construction contractor. Most of die men were not 
eligible for appr e n ticeship under the industry’s custom- 
ary standards. 

With “open enrollment" and r e fer r a l from youth- 
serving agencies, the project enrolled more than 450 
men. More than half left soon after learning about die 
character of the work and die extended t r ainin g 
period. However, more than 200 were placed in work 
, crews and spent 4 to 9 months obtaining job prepare- 
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tion training and related basic education. The trainees 
worked at learning 1 of 7 trades (carpentry, cement 
masonry, electrical wiring, painting, plastering, plumb- 
ing, and roofing) under the guidance of union-member 
trainers. 

In this last year, UCP substantially raised the rate at 
which its graduates entered the industry — often but 
not always via the nonunion route. Of the 141 placed 
in jobs, 28 were in union apprenticeships or other jobs 
covered by a construction trades union contract. Place- 
ment into higher paying jobs began to occur more 
frequently as the project became more assertive and 
achieved better status in the community. 

The report also details the problems of a project 
which was trainer and employer, training institution 
and contractor. It discusses the difficulties of maintain- 
ing a nonprofit organization with a changing work 
force “in the market place.” 



2.3.07 COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 
FORT COLLINS, COLO. 

Contract 82-06-66-62 

Mental Health and Manpower ( Employment Ad- 
justment for Mental Patients) 

This is a 9-volume final report of a project to test 
methods of support for preparing the recently released 
mental patient to re-enter the r/.xid of work and to 
maintain himself there. 

The sections are: 

1. Chapters I through VIII: A description of coun- 
seling, placement, and followup programs undertaken 
hy the investigator. 

2. Chapters IX through XII: A description of the 
experimentation and research undertaken by the 
project, outlining the assumptions, research design, 
methodology, measurement instruments developed, and 
the findings. 

3. Chapters XIII through XIV: A technical discus- 
sion of the economics of rehabilitation of mental 
patients. 

4. Summary: An overview of the various aspects of 
the project consisting of a series of journal-length 
articles written by those working with the project. 

5. Appendix I : Reality coping and Employment 



Adjustment: A Handbook for Post-Hospital Group 
Counseling. 

6. Appendix II: Handbook entitled ‘Vocational 
Counseling of Mental Patients.” 

7. Appendix III: Handbook on Job Development 
and Placement. 

8. Appendix IV: The proposed agenda of a sug- 
gested conference to acquaint others with the research 
fi n d i ngs and experiences of this project. 

9. Appendix V: A 55-page bibliography on voca- 
tional rehabilitation of mental patients. 



2.3.08 COMMUNITY PROGRESS, INC. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Contract 82-07-66-105 

The Discovery Method 

This is the final report, published by the Organisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD, Paris), of an international experiment 
conducted in England, Austria, Sweden, and the 
Unitea States to compare the effectiveness of conven- 
tional teaching methods with a “Discovery Method” 
developed by Dr. Meredith Belbin of Oxford Univer- 
sity. The U.S. component was funded by the Manpower 
Administration, and was conducted by Community 
Progress, Inc. 

The experiment found that the “Discovery Method,” 
using “self-discovered learning” or “activity learning” 
is more effective for older workers than learning 
through detailed verbal instruction and/or demonstra- 
tion. 

2.3.09 DRAKE UNIVERSITY 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Contract 82-17-67-57 

Pre-Retirement Planning Center Annual Report, 
September 1 , 1968 to August 31, 1969 

This is the second year-end report of an experimen- 
tal and demonstration project in Des Moines, Iowa, 
designed to develop and evaluate the effectiveness of a 
pre-retirement planning progr am. 
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The report details the characteristics of the project 
enrollees and economic history, national and local, of 
those who leave the project The procedure followed in 
setting up the center, the services rendered, and the 
extent of participation are explored. The changing atti- 
tudes and the levels of participation of the clients are 
examined through the use of questionnaires designed 
at the project and hy other sources. A review of the 
findings in table form and narrative analysis is pre- 
sented, pm phasiging the project services and its func- 
tions of public relations, recruitment, and program 
structure. 



2.3.10 



BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY, 6 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C 



Contract 82-09-66-82 



Extending Employment Services to Older Work- 
ers Through Neighborhood Centers Manned by 
Volunteers 



Special centers were established in the State employ- 
ment service offices in Sacramento and Louisville to: 
(1) Incr ease employment services to unemployed older 
workers; (2) find and develop job opportunities in the 
neighborhood over and above those normally listed in 
the public employment service; and (3) test the feasi- 
bility of volunteer s taffin g. 

The experiment demonstrated the feasibility and 
economy of using volunteer-staffed centers but showed 
also that full-time professional supervision was essen- 
tial. Based on the results of this program, the Man- 
power Administration urged the es tablishm e n t of vol- 
unteer service activity hy State employment service 



agencies. 



2.3.11 EPILEPSY FOUNDATION OF 
AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 



Contract 82-09-66-28 



“Now the TJ.S. Training and Employment Service. 
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The Multi-Troubled Jobseeker: The Case of the 
Jobless Worker with a Convulsive Disorder 



This project dealt exclusively with the epileptic job- 
seeker in three cities: Atlanta, Chicago, and San Anto- 
nio. Group counseling, involving six 2-hour sessions 
spaced over a 1-month period, was aimed at: (1) 
Enhancing the individual’s social functioning; (2) ori- 
enting him to the world of work; and (3) evaluating 
his long-term potential for placement. Aggressive out- 
reach recruitment and intensive followup were impor- 
tant components of the program. 

The project demonstrated that epilepsy need not be 
a barrier to finding and retaining a job when: (1) 
The potential employee is assisted to become job 
ready; and (2) the potential employer is made aware 
of the worker’s capabilities by dispelling mistaken 
notions about the worker’s disorder and stressing his 
employment potential. 



2.3.12 



THE GREATER WASHINGTON 
CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL 
(AFL-CIO) 

WASHINGTON, D.C 



Contract 82-09-69-37 



Project Build (Pre-Apprenticeship in Construc- 
tion Trades for Disadvantaged Youth; Skill 
Training for Adults to Attain Journeyman Sta- 
tus) 



The objective of this project was to develop and test 
a work-experience apprenticeship-preparation program 
to enable disadvantaged inner-city youth to qualify 
and perform effectively in apprenticeship programs in 
the b uilding and construction trades and to design a 
gWl refinement program for adults who lacked train- 
ing necessar y to attain journeyman status. 

From April 1969 to March 1970, Project Build 
placed most of its graduates in apprenticeship pro- 
grams. The skill refinement program enabled some 
trainees to reach journeyman status. 

Onsite training was offered in nine major craft 
areas. In addition, remedial education courses were 
conducted to enable the program participants to pass 
the General Aptitude Test Battery required of the 
building trades apprenticeship programs and obtain a 
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high school equivalency certificate. Supportive services 
and intensive counseling were also made available to 
the trainees, as were followup services for graduates. 

The major emphasis of the second contract year was 
on refinement of methods of recruitment, enrollee 
retention and placement, and job retention after gradu- 
ation. 

This report outlines some of the major problems 
confronting programs designed to place inner-city 
youth in apprenticeship programs. It provides a quick 
summary of one of the first pre-apprenticeship pro- 
grams designed with union support. 

2.3.13 HOSPITAL RESEARCH AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL TRUST OF NEW JERSEY 
PRINCETON, N J. 

Grant 92-32-70-01 

Student Health Opportunities Program. A Sum- 
mer Youth Employment Program 

In the summer of 1969 the Student Health Oppor- 
tunities Program (SHOP) provided disadvantaged 
high school students with opportunities for self-devel- 
opment by exposing them to a variety of hospital- 
based health careers during the summer vacation 
period. SHOP sought to help meet the growing need 
for qualified personnel in the health services by stimu- 
lating the interest of high school students. 

Based on a Summer 1968 experience, SHOP was 
administered by the Hospital Research and Educa- 
tional Trust of New Jersey, the research arm of the 
New Jersey Hospital Association, and was supported 
by grants from major pharmaceutical companies. 

The report on the program discusses goals of the 
program, selection of hospitals, recruitment and 
screening of students, orientation meetings, individual 
hospital implementations, inter-hospital activities, dis- 
tribution of career information, results, and recom- 
mendations. Included in the appendixes are the curric- 
ulum, model student application form, and suggested 
guidelines for evaluation. 



2-3.14 HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT ASSO- 
CIATION FOR RE-EVALUATION 
AND TRAINING 



PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Contract 82-40-68-28 

The Heart Report: A Household Employment 
Training, Counseling, Job Development and 
Placement Program 

This is a report on a project sponsored by the 
Department of Labor as part of a larger 8-project pro- 
gram initiated by the National Committee on House- 
hold Employment to determine the feasibility of differ- 
ent approaches to restructuring the household employ- 
ment occupational area to make it more attractive and 
rewarding for both the worker and the employer. An 
assessment of these eight projects has been made by 
M. K. Trimble Associates Inc. (see 2.3.54) . 

The project explored the feasibility of using a new 
organization with strong community support as a 
source for upgrading household employment Training, 
job placement, and post-placement support were pro- 
vided to project participants, and seminars and train- 
ing were presented to employers to develop better 
understanding and cooperation for the worker. The 
project accepted over 100 women of whom 72 gradu- 
ated. Of these skilled household workers, 63 are 
currently employed full time. 

The project created, within a limited group of 
employers and other interested persons and agencies, a 
community awareness of the need to upgrade the 
wages and status of household workers. It demon- 
strated that standards can be maintained for workers 
who are employed in private homes through efforts of 
an agency acting in their behalf. Employer orientation, 
conferences, and seminars can effectively create 
employer cooperation and an awareness of the need to 
upgrade household employment occupations. 

2.3.15 HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, INC. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82-34-68-32 

An Experimental and Demonstration Program 
to Improve the Status of Household Employ- 
ment 

This is a report on a project sponsored by the 
Department of Labor as part of a larger 8-project 
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program initiated by the National Committee on 
Household Employment to determine the feasibility of 
different approaches to restructuring the household 
employment occupational area to make it more attrac- 
tive and rewarding for both the worker and the 
employer. The sponsor is a private-for-profit corpora- 
tion. An assessment of these eight projects has been 
made by M. K. Trimble Associates Inc- (see 2.3.54). 

This project demonstrated the feasibility of utilizing 
a co mm ercial household service business to correct 
inequities connected with the household occupation. 
The project provided training, counseling, work expe- 
rience, and jobs. 

The project was unable to develop the job workload 
that had been anticipated and had difficulty in locating 
employers willing to pay the cost of upgraded wages 
and benefits provided by the sponsor. However, it has 
concluded an arrangement with the New York City 
Department of Social Services for the purchase of 
household maintenance services for welfare clients who 
need housekeeping help. 



2-3.16 HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 

INSTITUTE FOR YOUTH STUDIES 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-08-43 

New Careers for the Disadvantaged in Human 
Service (An Innovative Work-Training Effort 
Combining Social Rehabilitation and Occupa- 
tional Change 

Disadvantaged youth and adults were trained and 
placed in a New Careers project involving health, edu- 
cation, welfare, and recreation professions. New jobs 
were defined, training was tailored for them, and 
placements were negotiated in agencies in Washington, 
D.C. The training consisted of a combination of class- 
room work, practice, and “core groups” (trainees 
organized to discuss and solve their problems). A 
report un the project includes an overview of the 
project, a discussion of the New Career concept, analy- 
sis of the process and problems of job development, 
strategies for recruitment and selection of trainees, a 
description of the training model and individual train- 
ing components, and a followup study of the occupa- 



tional, educational, and social functioning of the enrol* 
lees during employment after they completed training. 

The project report also includes a representative 
selection of detailed reports, guides, and other materi- 
als on individual training programs for teacher aides, 
counselors in residential programs for children and 
youth, community mental health aides, and counselor 
interns. 

The report was republished as MDTA Experimental 
and Demonstration Findings No. 9. 



2-3.17 HUMAN INTERACTION RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Contract 82-05-68-03 

A Study of Successful Persons from Seriously 
Disadvantaged Backgrounds 

This study attempted to identify the differences 
between the disadvantaged man who has been able to 
“pull hims elf successfully out” of his disadvantaged 
background and the one who has not been able to do 
so. The writer combined data from literature on disad- 
vantaged persons with data from interviews and dis- 
cusss them in connection with the characteristics of 
“mainstream” and “street” life in black and Chicano 
ghettos. 



2.3.18 IOWA STATE MANPOWER DEVEL- 
OPMENT COUNCIL 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

Contract 82-14-65 

Manpower Development Council: The Develop- 
ment of a Comprehensive System of Human Re- 
source Development for Iowa 

Under this contract, the Governor of Iowa estab- 
lished a manpower development council for the promo- 
tion of the full utilization of human resources of the 
State. A coordinated interagency' approach was 
adopted and the council acted as the coordinator, 
designer, developer, and impiementer of numerous 
Federal, regional and State manpower programs. 
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2.3.19 JEWISH EMPLOYMENT AND VOCA- 
TIONAL SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Contract 82-40-67-40 

Work Samples: Signposts on the Road to Occupa- 
tional Choice (Real Job Tasks to Assess Poten- 
tial OF THE DlSADVANTACED ) 

Traditional paper-and-pencil tests have proven to be 
invalid in assessing the potential of man y disadvan- 
taged persons. The Philadelphia JEVS has, for a long 
time, held the view that sustained observation, focused 
on significant work-related factors, performed in a sys- 
tematic way, is the key to sound work evaluation and 
can tie together questions of capability and vocational 
development. An early E&D program with JEVS, 
although relatively unstructured in design, showed rti st 
a work-sample program is a promising tool in counsel- 
ing. The program reported here represents a more 
formal experimentation and provides the hard data to 
establish the si gn i fi cance and potential of the work- 
sample program particularly in relation to improving 
human resource development programing for the dis- 
advantaged. While JEVS was the sponsor, the program 
was tested in cooperation with the North Philadelphia 
Human Resources Development (HRD) Center of the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service. 

The program included a series of 28 work-samples 
(real job tasks) which were administered in a simu- 
lated industrial setting. Each applicant participated 
over a 2-week period and was evaluated on his work 
performance, learning speed, and other work-related 
behaviors. An experimental group of 268 applicants 
received initial counseling interviews at the HRD 
Center, went through the work-sample program, and 
returned to the Center for completion of co unselin g 
and referral to jobs, training, or needed services. A 
control group of 206 applicants received the “regular” 
HRD Center counseling and placement services only. 

Careful analysis of the results supports the conclu- 
sions that the work-sample program: (1) the 

counselor to understand, relate to, and communicate 
with the disadvantaged applicant more effectively; (2) 
facilitates the development of a counseling plan or 
vocational objective which is better suited to the appli- 
cant s “true” a bili ties and potentials; (3) increases the 
likelihood that the applicant will complete HRD Center 
counseling be referred to a wider range of job open- 



O 




ings, obtain jobs on initial referrals, and hold and 
adjust to jobs and training posts; (4 » helps the coun- 
selor to identify more readily those applicants in need 
of referral to rehabilitation and other ancillary serv- 
ices of various social-welfare agencies; (5) provides 
knowledge on the applicant’s interests, abilities, atti- 
tude, motivation, and other “work-readiness” indexes; 

(6) helps the counselor interpret to employers the skill 
po te nt i al and job stability of the disadvantaged; and 

(7) leads disadvantaged applicants to better under- 
stand their vocational interests and abilities, discover 
the work tools and requirements of different jobs, and 
modify their personal appearance and other behavior 
to perform more effectively in job interview situations 
and employer work stations. 



2-3.20 JEWISH VOCATIONAL SERVICE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Contract 82-15-67-55 

The Alpine Project (A Test of Three Techniques 
for Assisting Chronically Unemployed Older 
Workers) 

The Alpine Project, operating from June 1, 1967, 
through July 31, 1969, was designed to test the feasi- 
bility of a variety of service techniques to assist 300 
chronically unemployed older workers in obtaining 
employment. These men and women were 45 to 65 
years old and had been unemployed for at least 15 
weeks. 

The clients were assigned to three basic groupings: 
(1) A reh a bilit a ti on workshop for evaluation, work 
adjustment, group counseling, and job referral and 
placement; (2) a prevocational training and group 
co unselin g program with job-hunting, referral, and 
placement services; and (3) a vocational counseling 
program with immediate referral and placement 
service. Sixty-seven percent of the enrollees obtained 
employment through the Alpine Project or independ- 
ently through their own efforts. Of these, 70 percent 
were still working (.not necessarily at the samp job) 6 
months after initial placement. 

The major findings of the project were: (1) Sub- 
stantial numbers of chronically unemployed older per- 
sons in the community do not know where to obtain 
guidance or job-related training; (2) chronically 
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unemployed older workers are often unrealistic about 
their vocational abilities and about available employ- 
ment; (3) female clients are generally less work-ready 
than men, yet they have much higher employment 
expectations; and (4) twice as many clients in the 
three treatment groups obtained employment as those 
in control or comparison groups. 

2-3.21 JOBS FOR PROGRESS, INC 

SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 

Contract 82-46-66-53 

Operation SER, Service, Employment, Redevelop- 
ment (Broadening Employment Opportunities 
for Mexican Americans) 

This report covers the first 2 years, 1966 to 1968, of 
a major manpower project. Operation SER (Service, 
Employment, and Redevelopment), to develop man- 
power program activities for the Spanish-surnamed 
minority in the Southwestern States of Texas, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, and California. It was 
funded jointly by the Department of Labor and by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. The objective of the 
project was to enhance and draw on the capabilities of 
major organizations representing Spanish Americans 
in order to develop programs to broaden employment 
opportunities for this group. 

Operation SER offices and activities were established 
in eaix' State. A job skills bank was formed in 
communities of Spanish-surnamed citizens with a 
central activity operating in the project’s home office 
in Santa Monica, Calif. 

Institutional training and job placement projects 
were established in 11 separate urban centers, directed 
principally toward this large minority population. 

2.3.22 JOBS NOW (THE YM CA OF METRO- 
POLITAN CHICAGO) 

CHICAGO, ILL 

Contract 82-15-68-08 

Jobs Now 

From September 1966 through January 1970 the 
JOBS NOW project experimented with the “hire first. 



train later” approach to the employment of disadvan- 
taged youth. Following a 2-week orientation the pro- 
gram participants were placed with employers who 
agreed to train them and to provide various degrees of 
“high support.” The project continued to work with 
the newly placed employees and developed the proce- 
dure of post-placement coaching, using paraprofes- 
sionals as coaches. The project developed the team 
approach, with each enrollee assigned to a team which 
included a team chief, job developer, counselor, coach, 
and employment service representative. Employers 
were induced to pledge job openings and some contrib- 
uted members of their staff to act as job developers 
and provide liaison with local firms. JOBS NOW expe- 
rience was drawn upon in the development of many of 
the approaches used in regular manpower programs 
for the disadvantaged. 

A report on phase I, second year, describes each of 
the components of the JOBS NOW project and is an 
overview of the entire operation, with special emphasis 
on approaches used for contacting, involving, and 
developing capability on the part of business and 
industry so that enrollees’ movement from disadvan- 
taged status to employment can be facilitated. “High 
support” actions by Chicago firms are listed. Included 
also are sections on coaching and counseling and a 
description of a human relations session for enrollees. 
(See 33.45.) 

Coaching in a Manpower Project, produced at the 
end of the final year of JOBS NOW, s ums up its 
observations and experiences with the post-placement 
coaching activity and staff. The report includes the 
following sections: “A Conceptual Background of 
Coaching,” “Selection of Coaches,” “Tr aining and 
Upgrading of Coaches,” “Coach Supervision,” “In- 
the-Company Coaching Hints,” and “The Coach-Client 
Relationship.” (See 3.3.44.) 

Major recommendations and conclusions are: (1) 
In selecting coaches, one should look for the ability to 
provide strong personal support to participants; (2) 
coach training should include uses of outside resources 
and interviewing skills; (3) an equitable structure of 
rewards within the coaching occupation should be pro- 
vided; (4) to keep track of coaches and problems in 
the field, coach supervisors should develop additional 
sources of feedback; (5) establishing workable criteria 
for evaluating coaches is important for equitable 
compensation for ability and can provide a tool lo 
measure company resistance and difficulty; (6) many 
coach -participant relationships may require the kind of 
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coach who projects street values with which the partic- 
ipant can identify but who can also prod the partici- 
pant into seeing the values and potential rewards of 
employment; (7) coaches will find that some compa- 
nies already have some form of coaching and should 
determine how their services can most effectively 
coincide with the company’s services; and (8) compa- 
nies vary in the extent to which they allow the coach 
to become involved, and while some want the full 
range of services, others want the coach to serve only 
in a limited way as a coaching troubleshooter to 
handle job difficulties of the disadvantaged that 
company personnel are unable to resolve. 



2.3.23 LEGAL RESOURCES, INC 

WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82-09-69-27 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers: A Syn- 
thesis and Analysis of Fifteen OIC Final Reports 

The report is a synthesis of year-end reports from 
15 OICs supported with MDTA research and develop- 
ment and Office of Economic Opportunity funds. This 
document is a distillation of the individual reports and 
some visits to OIC sites. Subjects covered are recruit- 
ment and outreach; the feeder component skill train- 
ing; counseling; relations with Federal, State, and 
local agencies; and relations with the community. 



2.3.24 SARAH F. LETTER 

WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82-22-67-41 

Training and Employment of the Older Worker: 
Recent Findings and Recommendations Based on 
Older Worker Experimental and Demonstration 
Projects 

This report pulls together the relevant experiences of 
experimental and demonstration projects in meeting 
the employment problems of the older worker. This 
analysis is based on a review of project reports supple- 
mented by field visits to three projects and a confer- 



ence with the director of a fourth and on selected 
papers of the published proceedings of the National 
Conference on Manpower Training and the Older 
Worker. 



2335 MANPOWER SCIENCE SERVICES, 
INC 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contracts 82-24-68-34 and 82-24-70-23 

Role Modeling, Role Playing: A Manual for Vo- 
cational Development and Employment Agen- 
cies 

The staffs of six manpower agencies cooperated with 
the contractor to explore how sophisticated use of role 
modeling and role playing techniques could help rii**™ 
io their work with disadvantaged cli en ts. 

Ihe manual was created for “counselors, coaches, 
community aides, crew chiefs, vocational instructors, 
employment agency administrators; in short, all of 
those on the firing line who are working to break 
through the employment barriers that face poor people 
across the country.” 

Following preparation of the manual, the contractor 
developed, in association with several manpower agen- 
cies, a self-instructional training course in the use of 
the two techniques, referred to also as ^imitation and 
simulation, which counselors and others can use to 
improve their ability to use these techniques. The 
course consists of 10 hour-long taped sessions on 
casettes and a workbook. It is undergoing field tests. 



2336 MEDICAL AND HEALTH RESEARCH 
ASSO CIATION OF NEW YORK 
CITY, INC 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 

Contract 82-34-67-48 

Toward A Career Ladder in Nursing: Upgrading 
Nurse’s Aides to Licensed Practical Nurses, 
Through A Work-Study Program 

This project demonstrated the feasibility of upgrad- 
ing nurse’s aides to licensed practical nurses (LBN’s ) 
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through a work-study program, linking up a major 
urban hospital system with an MDTA training pro- 
gram under union sponsorship. The project also dem- 
onstrated that low-paid employees do want to better 
themselves, if only some rational system is devised to 
accommodate them. Conventional LPN training cannot 

be combined with employment. 

Nearly 3,000 of some 8,000 nurse’s aides in New 
York City applied for enrollment in training which 
would lead to becoming an LPN. From these appli- 
cants, 463 trainees were selected, including 92 persons 
designated as highly motivated (the M group) made 
up of those who could not meet the eligibility require- 
ments or pass the placement test (Metropolitan 
Achievement Test) but who had been highly recom- 
mended for training by their supervisors. Of die 422 
who graduated. 385 have been licensed by the State ot 
New York as LPN’s. Of the M group: 75 graduated 
(81.5 percent), and 63 were licensed (68.4 percent). 

To achieve these results, the project provided reme- 
dial education classes, classes aimed at enabling the 
enrollee to pass the high school equivalency exam, 
training allowances, and counseling. 



23.27 MENSWEAR RETAILERS OF AMER- 
ICA 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-09-69-35 
Ownership Opportunities Program 

This project was based on the concept, first 
advanced at the February 1968 convention of the Mens- 
wear Retailers of America (MRA) , of manufacturer- 
retailer-trade association cooperation in minority 
group ownership of menswear retail enterprises. New 
stores were opened, and established stores or partner- 
ships were bought from white owners. 

As of February 5, 1970, the project had 44 store 
operating in 36 cities. Thirty-six store were owned by 
individuals; the remainder were partnerships or corpo- 
rations. Owners wer. blacks, Puerto Ricans, arid 
Mexican Americans who got credit on merchandise 
orders, free te- * -ical assistance, and guaranteed loans 
from the program. MRA assistance to owners in the 
high-fashion, quick-taste-change ghetto market areas 
was held to be effective in keeping the rate of business 
failures unusually low. 



2.338 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 



Contract 82-21-14 

Inner-City Negro Youth in a Job Training Pro- 
ject: A Study of Factors Related to Attrition 
and Job Success 

This was a longitudinal investigation of Job Oppor- 
tunities Through Better Skills (JOBS I), a develop- 
ment project for underemployed or unemployed inner- 
city Negro youth. The project ran from September 
1963 to the s umm er of 1964. Basic education, group 
and individual counseling, and skill training were pro- 
vided, as well as institutional and on-the-job training. 
The study attempted to relate backgrounds, motiva- 
tions, and attitudes to post-training success. . 

S kill training was found to be the most significant 
part of this manpower program. The main problem m 
basic education was not in overcoming aversion to 
school bo' in showing that training was relevant to a 
job. Counseling was emphasized. Counselors were the 
staff members to whom the youth were best able to 
relate, as compared with teachers or vocational educa- 
tion instructors, but counselors had less power in the 
project. Dropping out of the program was seen to be 
overrated as a problem. Rather, the basic question is: 
Why is there not more payoff for program 
completion? Also highlighted are the differences 
between individuals in what is usually considered to be 
a homogeneous population. Even slight differences in 
age or education have an impact on success. 

As a group the youth were not lacking in “middle 
class” va’-es and aspirations, but they emphasized 
having feelings of “powerlessness.” 



2.3.29 UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Contract 82-24-68-20 

Job Development for the Hard-To-lmploy 

This is a report by Louis A. Ferman on the elements 
that must be included in a job development component 
of a manpower program. It covers structure and orga- 
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nization, problems of administration and management, 
approaching the employer, rural areas, working with 
unions, and the public sector. It summarizes the activi- 
ties, skills, and role structure necessary to an effective 
job development team consisting of job market ana- 
lyst, employment specialist, placement specialist, job 
development specialist, and job coach. 

This report was republished as MDTA Experimental 
and Demonstration Findings No. 4. 



2.3.30 MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY 
STATE COLLEGE, MISS. 

Contract 82-26-69-17 

A Training Manual in Human Resource Devel op- 

MENT 

The project at the Mississippi State University 
developed a training course and handbook for the 
better understanding of the disadvantaged person’s 
needs and problems on the part of selected career 
employees of the employment service systems of Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. 



2.3.31 MOBILIZATION FOR YOUTH, INC 
AND COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 32-34-66-12 

The Youth Employment Problem: Some Find- 
ings and Implications 

Neighborhood Youth Corps operations at Mobiliza- 
tion for Youth, Inc. (MFY), were analyzed to deter- 
mine who inquires about the program, who enrolls in 
it, who drops out, who completes it, who benefits from 
it in terms of employment, and what kinds of employ- 
ment and other outcomes are attained. 

The Y outh Employment Problem : Some Findings 
and Implications by Richard Qoward represents a 
summary oi the preliminary analysis of data collected 
in the laboratory experiment. The following prelimi- 
nary research findings are noteworthy: (1) It may not 



be correct to assume that disadvantaged youth as a 
whole lack work habits because they have had little or 
no work experience; (2) it may not be correct to 
assume that out-of-school slum youth are unmotivated 
to work; (3) it may not be correct to assume that 
disadvantaged youth generally differ from affluent 
groups in the society with respect to conventional atti- 
tudes about their society, its institutions, and social 
roles; (4) MFY has been able to successfully operate a 
youth employment program icithout attempting to 
“cream off” (accept) good employment risks for train- 
ing and other manpower development services, leaving 
poor risks to fend for themselves; (5) work-experience 
training may not be attractive to nor produce employ- 
ment benefits for youth over 18 years of age, except 
where higher level occupational skills and other 
advanced skills can be acquired; (6) development of 
work habits through work-experience training may fall 
far short of meeting the real needs (such as for job 
skills in demand) of disadvantaged youth as a whole 
and, therefore, have little impact on their lives (partic- 
ularly in leading them to meaningful careers) ; (7) 
among the wide range of demographic data, only level 
of educational attainment is consistently related to 
degree of employment (such as job stability, earnings, 
and skill level) which disadvantaged youth can 
achieve; and (8) the skill level of work-experience 
training sites may be related to training attrition and 
to subsequent vocational outcomes. (See 3.3.73.) 



2-3*32 NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA CHILD 
DAY CARE ASSOCIATION, INC 
WASHINGTON, D.C 

Contract 82-(KMKM3 7 

Evaluation of Employer Sponsored Child Day 
Care Center for Children of Department of 
Labor Employees 

Two independent evaluations of the Department of 
Labor’s Cb’Id Day Care Demonstration Project were 
prepared by A. L. Nellum and Associates. The first 
was conducted under a subcontract with the National 
Capital Area Child Day Care Association, Inc-, the 

r Also funded under grant No. 92-09-70-05, An Experiment 
in Employer Sponsored Day Care (see 33.87). 
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second under a separate grant. The evaluation design 
^r*>vided for analysis of the project as it relates to the 
cl' ‘Ss employee* and the employer. Included is an 
evaluation of the program planning* facilities, recruit- 
ment, selection and placement of children and staff, 
and followup of the program’s specific objectives to 
determine if they were being met* how they were met, 
and ways in which the program could be improved to 
provide a basis for possible duplication by other 
employers. 



es tima ted to be at least twice its cost (which averaged 
a little more than $500 per enrollee). 

Because of the project’s success, it became an inde- 
pendent component of the new Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia in February 1971. 



2*3*34 NATIONAL TIRE DEALERS AND RE- 
TREADERS ASSOCIATION, INC 
WASHINGTON* D.C 



2*3*33 THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
WASHINGTON* D.C 

Contract 82-34-63-15 

Project Crossroads (Pre-Trial Intervention with 
First Offenders) , A Final Report 

This report discusses an experimental project for 
“pre-trial diversion” of young first offenders from the 
criminal justice process in the courts of the District of 
Columbia so they could receive intensive manpower 
services. During a 90-day continuance of their trial* 
participants who were released on their own recogniz- 
ance received counseling, personal assistance* place- 
ment in jobs and training* and education services. At 
the end of that time* project staff recommended* if 
warranted* that charges be dismissed. 

Most project participants were black men who were 
less than 20 years of age, bom in the District of 
Columbia, and high school dropouts. The staff 
consisted mainly of VISTA and other volunteers. Some 
ex-offenders and other nonprofessional persons were 
used successfully in occupational roles that are tradi- 
tionally professional. 

The project’s acco mpl is hm e n t s were: (1) Charges 
were dismissed because of satisfactory participation in 
the project for three-fourths of the offenders between 
the ages of 18 and 26 and for two-fifths of the 16- and 
17-year-olds; (2) recidivism rates among the older 
participants were significantly lower than for a 
matched control group; (3) the older participants had 
better employment records in the year following their 
participation than they had previously, whether meas- 
ured by proportion employed, job tenure* wages, or 
skill; and (4) the project’s benefits to society were 



Grant 92-09-69-09 

Project OWN (Minority Enterprise) 

This project tested the ability of a trade association 
to screen, select, and assist (through the loan process 
of the Small Business Administration) minority group 
members who wish to go into business for themselves. 
The project recruited sponsors who guided individuals 
showing potential for business success through the pro- 
cedures for acquiring property, equipment, and finan- 
cial support. 

The project’s limited success in developing busi- 
nesses was attributed largely to the fact that only 
$10,000 was earmarked for consultant services, as well 
as the inability to recruit enough volunteer experts. 

2~3.35 NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 
ASSOCIATION 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Contract 82-46-67—14 

An Outreach Demonstration: A Component of A 
Manpower Program 

This outreach project was conducted by the Neigh- 
borhood Centers Association and had four phases: 

1. Preliminary preparation of the neighborhoods for 
introduction of the program. 

2. Planned* progressive* total neighborhood* door- 
to-door recruiting by residents of the area. 

3. Intake interviews by indigenous workers. 

4. Flexible, supportive* reasonably frequent followup 
focused on selectees’ needs. 

It was found that: (1) A geographic approach to 
recruiting had definite advantages; and (2) supervi- 
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sion of indigenous workers required firm direction but 
also flexibility. 



2.336 THE NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 
TRENTON, NJ. 

Grant 32-6-3027-000 

The Employment Service Trains and Upgrades 
the Low-Skill Worker 

This report discusses a program to determine if a 
State employment service could conduct upgrading 
programs effectively for low-skill workers. The basic 
model used was the High Intensity Training (HIT) 
model, calling for 40 hours of intensive in-piant train- 
ing, including skiff and personal development training, 
for low-skill workers earning not more than $5,000 a 
year. 

The most significant innovation introduced in the 
basic HIT model was that of human relations training 
for middle management and first-line foremen. 

This project was one of three similar ones. In Balti- 
more, a private organization was developed to deliver 
this upgrading service to employers (see 3.3.137). In 
Cleveland, an organization was set up in the Mayor’s 
office (see 2.3.50 and 3.3.136) . The experiment in New 
Jersey was to test the viability of building ^ del i v ery 
system inD. a State employment service system. The 
capability was demonstrated. 

The report gives descriptive detail of the whole 
process from approaching the employer and marling 
an upgrading service through the detail of methods 
and materials usea, problems met, and accomplish- 
ments. 



2337 THE NEW YORK STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Contract 82-34-68-07 

The Syracuse Upgrading Project 

Una is a report of an R&D effort through an 
employment service, assisted by a university research 



team, to develop upgrading training for lower level 
workers to fill shortage occupations, primarily in the 
metalworking industries. As the project developed, 
upgrading training was expanded to other occupations. 

Several score of employers were found with an 
interest in the experiment. Trade associations helped 
develop and unions gave friendly approval to the 
project which survived both layoffs and strikes during 
its operation. Training took place both in and outside 
plants. Most of it was on the trainees’ own 
usually in community training facilities. Training did 
not result in automatic upgrading, but enabled die 
employee to bid for better opportunities as they 
opened. 



2338 NORTH CAROLINA FUND 
DURHAM, N.C. 

Contract 82-35-67-11 

Manpower Improvement Throuch Community 
Effort — MITCE 

An earlier E&D program also operated by the North 
Carolina Fund had tested several approaches to man- 
power development assistance for die disad vantaged 
rural residents in six counties. These included; (1) 
Whether and how resources of rural areas c* yiTd he 
assembled to conduct and support job training; (2) 
how an outreach effort could bring information to 
persons geogra phic a ll y isolated and unaware of, or 
unwilling to seek, available services; (3) how emerg- 
ing Community Action Agencies could provide sup- 
porting services especially in family problems relating 
to employment ; and (4) how nonprofessionals, serving 
as problem finders, might supplement the problem- 
solving activities of professionals. 

This MITCE program built on the ear Kw FXT 1 pro _ 
gram and focused more acutely on die vocational 
problems of tenant farmers. It sought also to evaluate 
the use of nonprofessionals in a rural program and to 
determine whether techniques, which had been useful 
in a rural setting, might aid rural residents who h»d 
recently migrated to urban areas. 

Many problems were encountered and identified . 
They included s t affing , interrelationships with the 
newly established Com muni ty Action Agencies, 
conflicts in administrative authority, merging profes- 
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sionals and nonprofessionals into a team, development 
of training, the proportion of women in the program 
in excess of adequate job opportunities, and transpor- 
tation and housing needs. Some of these problem* 
were solved; others were not. Hie program gained 
insights that could be helpful to persons concerned 
with problems of rural poverty, especially manpower 
problems. 

The report contains detailed information on estab- 
lishing a rural outreach program. 



2-3.39 PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON THE 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED 

WASHINGTON, D.C 
Contract 82 - 15 - 66-95 

Proprietary Products: Project Earning Power 
(Experiment in Developing Outlet in Competi- 
tive Market for Products of Sheltered Work- 
shop) 

This project combined the talents of hiding volun- 
teers from the pri v a t e sector (specifically those in 
design, m a rketin g, and production) in order to deter- 
mine if proprietary products could be developed and 
produced by sheltered workshops and then marketed 
c omp etitively. 

The most significant finding from the project is, 
“Product success in the competitive m m inw r iiil mar- 
ketplace requires a combination of technical ability, 
productive skill, human and physical facility, business 
management, financial resources, marketing capability 
and w illingn ess to take risks. The skills and overall 
business capacity in all but a very few workshops have 
simply not yet developed to die point where they can 
meet the severe compebuve demands neces sar y for 
product success.” 

245.4© RANCHO LOS AMIGOS HOSPITAL 
DOWNEY, CALIF. 

Contract 82 - 05 - 66-36 

An Experiment in Reducing Chronic Unemploy- 
ment Amonc the Physi cally Handicapped 



The Rancho Los Amigos Hospital employment dem- 
onstration project began in March 1966. The first 
phase, extending through September 1967, demon- 
strated that the use of intensive counseling services in 
a hospital sheltered workshop along with work activity 
provided a basis for easing chronic unemployment 
among physically handicapped women. Phase II of die 
project, September 1967 through February 1969, 
concentrated on the same objective, but served men 
also, and enrolled more severely di sabled per s o ns . 

During ph—e I], four techniques were used to 
increase the employability of the enroOees. These 
methods included: (1) Utilizing die workshop as well 
as other hospital stations to assess the enroDees” ability 
to compete for employment; (2) using paraprofes- 
sional volunteers and former project graduates as 
counselor aides, group leaders, and trainee agents in 
the community; (3) developing relationships for coop- 
erative efforts betw e e n existing public and privat e 
gencies and die project; and (4) using multiple coun- 
selor and video tape techniques in group counseling, 
placement training, and followup couns elin g after 
placement. 



245.41 THE REHABILITATION CENTER, 
INC 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Contract 82 - 16 - 66-42 

Buildinc Better Lives, A Program for the Utiliza- 
tion of the Evansville Rehabilitation Center for 
Manpower Training — Phases I and II 

This project involves a rehabilitation center which 
worked with nondisabled disadvantaged persons and 
f a cilit a te d their employment. In the first phase, direc- 
tive counseling was found to be successful with rural 
disadvantaged persons. The second phase sought to 
determine die e ff ect i v en ess of this technique with 
urban dwellers. The final report describes die pro- 
gram’s operation and die attitudes die traditional reha- 
bilitation professional should develop r etain to 

have any success in working with disadvantaged per- 
sons. The report also describes efforts and training 
required of staff in developing a highly dir e ctiv e 
approach to the problems of the clients. 
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2.3.42 RICHARDSON, BELLOW, HENRY & 
COMPANY, INC. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Contract 82-09-69-32 

A Study of th^ Feasibility of Predicting Job Ten- 
ure Among Em 1 ' ^yment Service Applicants 
THROUGH THE USE O BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 

This study was c signed to test the feasibility of 
using biographical information to predict employment 
tenure of 3 and 6 months’ duration. The analysis 
sample included 477 black disadvantaged men and 255 
olack disadvantaged women in three cities who had 
received no previous manpower training or counseling 
services and who were placed by State employment 
service offices into a range of manufactuiinpr and 
service jobs at varying salarv levels. 

The study included the construction and testing of 
an initial experimental biographical information blank 
(BIB) and the administration of the final experimental 
BIB to black disadvantaged ES applicants in the three 
cities. For those applicants placed, employment and 
criterion data were subsequently collected from partici- 
pating employers 3 and 6 months after date of hire — 
sooner for those sample members terminating their 
jobs in the interim. 

The study demonstrated the utility of biographical 
information in differentiating between those untrained 
and uncounseled black disadvantaged ES applicants 
who have a high probability of remaining employed 
for 3 and 6 months and those applicants who have a 
low probability of retention for the same periods. 
Since most turnover with this sample (88 percent of 
the men’s turnover and 86 percent of the women’s 
turnover ) occurred early in the employment relation- 
ship, recommendations and materials submitted dealt 
with the 3*month period only. 



2.3.43 SAGE HILL CAMP, INC 
MONTEZUMA, COLO. 

Grant 92-6-67-14 

Program Experimentation Project on Special 
Summer Camp and Followup on Youth Activi- 
ties to Break the Poverty Cycle 



A residential summer work program in a camp set- 
ting was conducted for disadvantaged high school 
youth from welfare families in the summers of 1967 
(in Montezuma, Colo.) and 1968 (in Montezuma, 
Colo., and Jamaica, Vt.). Followup activities during 
the school year after the youths’ summer camp work 
program were part of overall project operations. 

The report provides full details on a project 
designed to assess, through empirical research, the fea- 
sibility of utilizing a brief summer camp program and 
followup activities for disadvantaged youth as a mpan< 
of developing the motivations, interpersonal skills, and 
attitudes needed to create the achievement and self-ac- 
tualization process which leads out of poverty. The 
nature of the research qualifies the project as a feasi- 
bility study for testing issues related to social psychol- 
ogy theory. 

The report provides details on the nature of and 
problems with the instruments chosen to assess person- 
ality, attitudinal, and other behavioral factors. It sum- 
marizes the key data on behavioral changes as a result 
of the su mm er residential camp work-experience pro- 
gram. 



2.3.44 SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 

CENTER FOR URBAN PROGRAMS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Contract 42-8-005-27 

A Guide for Summer Youth Employment Pro- 
grams 

This guide has been developed as a by-product of an 
experimental program called Youth Progress in Indus- 
try (YPI) which was funded in part by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

YPI was a coordinated public and private agency 
effort to provide employment during the summer of 
1968 and supportive service through job coaches to 
youth attending high schools located in poverty neigh- 
borhoods of the St. Louis area. Youth were selected on 
the basis of satisfactory school attendance and good 
citizenship and were designated as "YPI achievers” to 
indicate they were not disciplinary problems. 

The university’s Center for Urban Programs, on the 
basis of an exhaustive study of YPI, has developed a 
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model summer youth employment program which is 
presented in this publication. 

The report was republished as MDTA Experimental 
and Demonstration Findings No. 10. 



2.3.45 ST. MARY’S DOMINICAN COLLEGE 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 

Contract 82-20-67—12 

Secretarial Training with Speech Improvement 

Regional speech patterns of Negro female high 
school graduates in New Orleans were a major barrier 
to any but marginal employment. The St. Mary s 
project offered the “language of the business commu- 
nity” as a second or foreign language in its secretarial 
cVilU program. A business English text was developed 
to integrate the secretarial and language skills. Over a 
2-year period, 94 percent of the project’s 180 enroll ees 
graduated, and of these, 92 percent entered training-re- 
lated jobs, many with employers who had never before 
hired Negro women. 



2.3.46 SAN FRANCISCO UNIFIED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Contract 82-05-67-46 

A Trainee Upgrading Project for Newly Ap- 
pointed Federal Civil Service Employees in the 
San Francisco Bay Area 

The San Francisco Post Office undertook a '"hire 
first, qualify later” program at the suggestion of the 
President’s Committee on Manpower, following the 
H unter s Point riot of 1966. Five hundred persons 
were hired at neighborhood centers without regard to 
qualifications and were given temporary jobs for up to 
a year during which they could qualify for permanent 
jobs by passing the standard civil service examination. 

The San Francisco Unified School District 
conducted a special training course to help these per- 
sons pass the exam. The course was conducted at or 
n oar the worksite before or after work hours for 2 



hours a day, 5 days a week. More than half of the 
trainees passed the exam and became regular employ- 
ees, and most of the remainder obtained other jobs 
with the assistance of the training. 



2.3.47 SANTA CLARA COUNTY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 

Grant 92-05-68-10 

Final Report, Military Health Manpower Pro- 

JECT 

This is a report on a project conducted by a county 
medical society in cooperation with the California 
State Employment Service. 

The project provided career guidance and counsel- 
ing to discharged servicemen, referred through Project 
REMED and other sources, who had some prior train- 
ing in health services while they were in the military. 
The project and the ES helped to find appropriate job 
placement and educational training for these health- 
trained veterans. 

The major project finding was that veterans with 
some medical training can be attracted to the health 
careers if proper guidance and counseling is provided. 
The project demonstrated that chapters of a large 
national organization (the American Medical Associa- 
tion) can effectively provide such guidance and coun- 
seling. 

The report discusses the problems involved in the 
recruitment, community participation, counseling, edu- 
cation, licensing, and job development and placement 
for ex-servicemen with some health training. 



2.3.48 E. F. SHELLEY AND COMPANY, INC 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 87—34—69-01 

Worker Relocation: A Review of U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor Mobility Demonstration Projects 

The U.S. Department of Labor has conducted a pilot 
labor mobility program in 28 States since 1965. The 
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major objectives of the projects were to ascertain 
whether relocation of workers is effective in reducing 
unemployment; to determine whether a broader relo- 
cation program is desirable; and to evaluate policies 
and techniques which might be incorporated in a 
broader program. The objective of this study was to 
produce a comprehensive, systematic review of the 
knowledge gained during the 4 years these projects 
operated. 

The contract pulled together written material cover- 
ing the experience of each labor mobility project. The 
projects perform five functions in the relocation of 
workers: they identify and screen the project popula- 
tion; select eligible workers; develop jobs; place work- 
ers on the jobs; and provide financial assistance and 
followup services. Detailed discussion of these func- 
tions and different approaches tested by the projects 
are outlined. 

Measurement of project outcomes in the areas of 
program costs, training and relocation of population, 
and financial assistance are discussed. 

The study concludes that the labor mobility projects 
demonstrated that worker relocation can be used to 
assist unemployed people, with varied backgrounds 
and skill levels, to find employment. 

2.3.49 E. F. SHELLEY AND COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Contract 82-34-70-26 

Upgrading the Workforce: Problems and Possi- 
bilities 

Picking up where they left off from a Ford Founda- 
tion study, “C l im b ing the Job Ladder,” the Shelley 
Company studied a mix of 20 programs (in projects 
or companies) which involved upgrading. The aim is 
not to develop a “how-to guide for program implemen- 
tation but rather to fertilize the thinking of decision- 
makers about the problems and possibilities in provid- 
ing greater opportunities for nonsupervisory workers.” 

The Shelley staff interviewed 172 management level 
people in various parts of the country in programs 
which utilized various techniques for upgrading — some 
quite innovative. Their principal findings are: (1) 
There is no single upgrading technique or model for 
all companies; (2) management is unwilling to 

O 



consider major changes unless faced with some busi- 
ness crisis or pressures brought on by skill shortages. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission compli- 
ance actions, or threat of loss of Government contract; 
(3) line managers, foremen, and workers are demand- 
ing more participation in the decisionmaking process 
and seeking knowledge of their role in the process; 
and (4) the longest lasting upgrading efforts are those 
which strive for a total work environment of openness 
and opportunity. 

The conviction that the personnel already in use are 
economically viable inhibits management from under- 
taking changes that would improve the upward mobil- 
ity of nonsupervisory personnel, the study notes. Fur- 
ther, the most successful and lasting upgrading pro- 
grams were not one-otep upgrading projects but those 
working toward an atmosphere of genuine manage- 
ment interest in the workers. Workers seldom articu- 
late career aspirations or desire for job upgrading, but 
with improved two-way communications, submerged 
aspirations come to the surface. The most successful 
programs were those which moved the trainee into 
already established promotion-ladder careers and those 
which helped management communicate its broad 
interest in the needs of all employees. 

The report’s principal recommendation is aimed at 
the Federal Government: the Department of Labor 
should establish an office dealing exclusively with 
employee upgrading to coordinate aU Department pro- 
grams, and this unit should develop solid lines of 
communication with other Government agencies that 
conduct upgrade programs. Sample program profiles 
for each program studied are included. 



2.3.50 CITY OF CLEVELAND 

OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
SKILL UPGRADING IN CLEVELAND 
(SUIC) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Contract 82-37-69-04 

SUIC: Improving Opportunities Through In-Plant 
Training 

This is a summary of activities, successes, and fail- 
ures of a high intensity training (HIT) upgrading 
program in Cleveland under the Mayor’s sponsorship. 
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The program itself is similar to ones conducted in 
Newark, NJ. (see 2.3.36) and Baltimore, Md. (see 
3.3.137), under different kinds of sponsorships. The 
program involves the upgrading of low-skill, low-wage 
workers in a plant setting with small jumps in job 
classifications and pay increase guarantees in a short- 
term training course- 

2.3.51 SOUTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT 
OF CORRECTIONS 
COLUMBIA, S.C 

Contract 82—43-66-98 

Project First Chance (Training, Job Placement, 
Social Services, and Half-way House Facilities 
for Prison Inmates) 

This is one of the earlier E&D projects, preceding 
section 251 of the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962 (which provides legislative authoriza- 
tion for training prisoners), to explore the problems 
involved in introducing an MDTA training program 
into a prison. It also attempted to determine the useful- 
ness of: Incentive payments to counterbalance the 
prison industry wages; counseling services for the 
inmate while in prison and upon release, as v> ell as his 
family; and a halfway house facility for short-term 
stay upon release from prison. 

Most trainees were placed in jobs upon release. In 
addition, many received prevocational education, and 
some completed high school, using programed instruc- 
tion. Generally, those who lived in the halfway house 
and received the social services and job placement 
followup did better (as measured by recidivism, rates 
of pay, and church attendance) than the control 
groups who either received no training or who had 
training and no ancillary services. 

Project staff was also successful in getting the coop- 
eration of the local Department of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation to accept prisoners on referral (as “socially 
handicapped”) for purchase of tools and the first 2 
weeks’ “grubstake.” 



2.3.52 JOINT COUNCIL OF TEAMSTERS NO. 
42 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 




Contract 82-05-67-38 

Transportation Opportunity Program (TOP) 

A labor union with substantial influence in the 
trucking and automotive service industries undertook 
to increase substantially the number of multidisad- 
vantaged adult men in these industries. At the same 
time the program set about to introduce disciplined, 
systematic training methods and worker qualification 
procedures to several industries in which skill acquisi- 
tion processes had often been casual and not wholly 
efficient. A large percentage of enrollees (three-quart- 
ers of them Spanish-speaking or black) were placed in 
well-paying jobs, retained these jobs and, in the truck- 
ing industry, obtained union membership. The project 
also provided automotive training for State prisoner? 
released for work training and added an upgrading 
component in truck driving to move minority group 
workers from docks and warehouses to “the driver’s 
seat.” 

The program is important for: (1) Union involve- 
ment in historically restrictive and loosely structured 
industries; (2) introducing systematized training 
modes; (3) surmounting substantial interagency prob- 
lems connected with recruitment and instruction proc- 
esses; and (4) its possible role as precursor to nation- 
wide, industry-funded training efforts. 



2.3*53 TRAINING AND RESEARCH INSTI- 
TUTE FOR RESIDENTIAL YOUTH 
CENTERS, INC. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Contract 42-9-001—7 

The Training and Research Institute for Residen- 
tial Youth Centers, Inc., A Final Report 

The Institute, known as TRI— RYC, was created in 
1968 to assist co mmuni ties wishing to develop residen- 
tial centers to provide supportive service to “high-risk” 
youth enrolled in training, education, and job opportu- 
nity programs. The program was based on the success- 
ful experience of TRI— RYC’s staff with two model 
youth residential centers located in New Haven. The 
contractor was to: (I) Identify potential locations, 
sponsors, and funding agencies for other residential 
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youth centers; (2) prepare and use a tr ainin g manu al 
with staff of such centers and similar or related pro- 
grams; (3) provide Technical assistance and arrange 
for center programs to be coordinated with existing 
local manpower programs; (4) assess the relative 
effects of the centers on their enroll ees ; and (5) dis- 
seminate the projects’ experiences and findings. Under 
the contract, centers were developed in Flint, Mich.; 
Bridgeport Conn.; Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Trenton, NJ. 

The report describes the TRI-RYC experience in 
carrying out this work, including the problems of tool- 
ing up and preparing for field-tests of the RYC model. 
Attention is focused on the model’s staffing with indig- 
enous nonprofessionals, orientation toward client serv- 
ices, sensitivity training for staff, and horizontal orga- 
nization structure. It also discusses the effects on the 
centers’ development of the quality of prime contract 
input, kind and number of agencies involved, source of 
funds, competence of staff, and the role of government 
policy and decisionmaking. Implications are drawn for 
the future development of similar residential programs. 



2- 3-54 M. K. TRIMBLE ASSOCIATES, INC 

ANNANDALE, VA. 

Contract 82-11-71-05 

National Pilot Program on Household Employ- 
ment 

This is a report prepared for the Department of 
Labor to provide comprehensive evaluation of the 
eight manpower projects (see 2.3.14, 2.3.15, and 

3- 3.82) which form a pilot program that seeks to 
determine whether and how new attitudes and methods 

^ developed to mak e household employment a 
more attractive and rewarding occupation. 

The projects provided training, counseling, and job 
placement services for household workers and sought 
to improve the self-image of the worker through a 
program of eight differently constructed and styled 
organizations operating a group of demonstration pro- 
jects. The projects fell into two general categories: (1) 
Four provided training and placement with some fol- 
lowup services to insure that employment standar ds 
were maintained; and (2) four others were business- 
oriented and contracted with employers for the services 
of trained household workers on the project’s <*nff 



O 




The evaluation covers each of the eight projects in 
deta il , includes a clear, concise resume of project 
activities, and suggests the next steps to be taken by 
the project sponsors and the Department of Labor. 
The report concludes that: (1) Training and counsel- 
ing programs built upon previous knowledge and 
which encouraged decisionmaking and evaluation of 
alternatives were more effective than those that 
attempted to start over and remake the household 
worker participant; (2) some form of work experience 
was considered an essential component so that trainees 
could make a relatively easy transition from the class- 
room to the requirements of an actual job; (3) 
employers are willing to pay higher wages and benefits 
and agree to higher work standards, but an interm edi- 
org ani zation is needed to act as a bargaining agent 
for the worker; (4) increased wages and benefits did 
not guarantee job satisfaction — participants in the pro- 
jects were more satisfied when offered a choice of jobs 
within the occupation rather than when placed only in 
general housekeep ng positions in private homes: and 
(5) business-oriented projects structured to become 
self-sufficient, profitmaking, or cooperative enterprises 
found they could not meet overhead or training 
expenses u nl ess they progressed toward a diversified 
service operation. 

In addition to the comprehensive evaluation report, 
three monographs concerning special aspects of house- 
hold employment were prepared. These monographs 
are all included in a single volume entitled. Three on a 
Single Theme with separate subjects including: (1) 
There Can Be Career Opportunities in Household 
Employment; (2) Fair Play for Household Workers: 

A Tra inin g Guide for Employers with Suggested Per- 
sonnel Practices; and (3) A Training Course Guide 
for Upgrading Workers in Household and Home-Re- 
Iated Occupations. 



2*3.55 VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Grant 92-45-68-03 

Final Report, Upgrading Hospital Employees 
Through After-Hours Education 

project was conducted by the training and edu- 
cation section of the Vanderbilt University Medical 
Center. 
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The project provided basic education, using the 
MIND (Methods of Intellectual Development) tech- 
nique, to employees in a voluntary after-hours pro- 
gram in the hospital complex. 

The major project Ending was that some long-time 
employees in “deadend” jobs can be recruited for edu- 
cational and job upgrading training in a relatively 
inexpensive, but well-structured, program. The report 
discusses the problems involved in running such a 
program — recruitment methods, educational tech- 
niques, selection of teacher-monitors, class scheduling, 
and student motivation — for two cycles. The gradual 
building of relationships between the training section 
and supervisors of employees is discussed. 

2336 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

MADISON, WIS. 

Grant 92-53-70-04 

Interagency Cooperation-* anb^ Institutional 
Chance 

This project report details the results of a year-long 
demonstration of research utilization in a regional 
project involving the employment service, vocational 
rehabilitation, mental hospitals, and university person- 
nel. 

Findings of a research and development project, 



Mental Health and Manpower (see 2.3.07) which had 
given vocational service and special post-placement 
support and counseling to mental patients, were taken 
as the subject matter of this dissemination and utiliza- 
tion effort. 

Personnel were selected from mental hospitals, and 
from groups of counselors in the employment service 
and vocational rehabilitation agencies who served the 
same areas as the hospitals. Seventeen teams from six 
States were brought together in a conference at The 
University of Wisconsin. At this conference the teams 
reviewed the findings of the R&D project and began 
work on plans each team could take back home and 
implement, within existing resources. 

University personnel followed up the process by 
stimulating the teams to complete their plans, facilitat- 
ing communication between local. State, and regional 
levels, and helping to arrange for technical assistance. 

The results indicated that institutional change can 
be stimulated at loc^l levels. Key factors in the pro- 
ject’s success were cooperation of both U.S. Training 
and Employment Service and Social Rehabilitation 
Service regional staffs in planning the conference and 
in selecting the participants. It was also established 
that a university team can work with local groups in 
followup and can intervene successfully in helping 
them get needed support. 

This report presents a model for developing dissemi- 
nation conferences with followup to s timula te utiliza- 
tion of R&D findin gs. 
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2.4.01 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-68-70 

Robert J. Flanagan, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Lloyd Ulman, Sponsor, Department of Econom- 
ics 

An Analysis of International Diff er ences in Non- 
cyclical Unemployment 

The purpose of this study was to determine why the 
rate of unemployment associated with price stability is 
considerably higher in the United States than in some 
European countries* It develops a conventional Phillips 
curve model, which summarizes the conflict between 
price stability and full employment, and relates it to 
some underlying structural factors that various public 
policies could presumably change. The study then esti- 
mates Phillips curves for the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Sweden, u sing unpublished as well as 
published data on wages, profits, cost of living, and 
aggregate unemployment rates. Several hypotheses on 
labor policies and seasonal, frictional, and structural 
unemployment were tested to determine thcrr influence 
on international differences in unemployment. 

The major differences among the Phillips curves 
were traced to the unemployment variable, which was 
shown to depend on both the speed of adjustment and 
the relationship between unemployment and job 
vacancy rates. In some countries wage drift is in part 
a reflection of efforts to provide greater adjustment 
speed in situations in which the wage-setting institu- 
tions tend to dampen the flexibility of these adjust- 
ments. However, in the present instances, those coun- 
tries which exhibited the greatest wage drift had more 
favorable Phillips curves than the United States. If 
drift is an indication of the speed of wage adjustment 
to a labor market disequilibrium, then the apparent 



absence of substantial drift in the United S tates 
implies that a relatively greater mismatching of supply 
and demand in the labor market is the source of the 
inferior U.S. Phillip s curve. The evidence indicates 
that the U.S. problem is due to the relatively hig h rate 
of separations and labor force entry, with res ultin g 
unemployment. 

The researcher concluded that his results imply that 
U.S. economic policies covering factors other than 
prices and wages have not been adequate; U.S. labor 
market programs do not generally treat the main 
source of observed international differences in the 
Phillips curve — that is, the frictional factors responsL 
ble for the high incidence of unemployment and vacan- 
cies in the United States at every rate of excess 
demand; and the scale of U.S. programs may have 
been too small to affect prolonged unemployment. 



2.4.02 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
RKELEY, CALIF* 

Grant 9I-05-69 l -54 

Michael J. Boskin, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
George F. Break, Sponsor, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

The Effects of Taxes on the Supply of Labor: 
With Special Reference to Income Maintenance 
Programs 

The researcher investigated the effects of on 

labor supply while analyzing the economic and non- 
economic factors (for example, race, sex, age, or f amily 
position) which influence an individual to decide 
whether and how much to work and examined income 
main tenance proposals in the light of the results. 

A theoretical model of the labor supply decisions of 
family members was constructed and applied to data 
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from the 1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity to 
establish a basis for estimating labor supply curves for 
population subgroups. Three equations— one rel at i n g 
the expected wages of potential workers to personal 
characteristics, the second relating potential participa- 
tion in the labor force to such variables as wages and 
other income, and the third relating annual hours of 
work to annual wages and an analogous set of varia- 
bles — were combined to give an estimate of the overall 
response of the labor force to income and taxes. The 
results of this analysis were used to estimate the effects 
of various in come maintenance programs on the labor 
supply and income of the poor and the nonpoor. 

Labor supply was found to be highly inelastic with 
respect to income for adult husbands. Income taxes 
affected labor supply in the same way. The author 
found no empirical evidence for thinking that income 
maintenance programs will adversely affect labor 
supply, except for those groups which social policy 
often keeps out of the labor force anyway: Wives with 
children, female teenagers, and elderly men. 



able to secure jobs fairly tvily but to have difficulty 
in holding jobs. 

The “culture” of these young people, the researcher 
found, was described principally by their attitudes 
toward cars, intoxication (from drugs or alcohol), 
getting into trouble, their own childhood, proving 
masculinity, meeting and loving girls, and marriage 
and fatherhood. School and work were classified as 
“minor aspects” of the perspectives of hard-core youth. 

The researcher characterized his expectations that 
social work services would improve the young men’s 
employability as “incredibly optimistic and naive.” 



2.4.04 THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Grant 91-15-68-76 

Laurence E. Devlin, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Griffit h , Sponsor, Department of Educa- 
tion 



2.4.03 UNIVERSITY OF CAIJFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Grant 91—05—70—22 

Robert C. Forthman, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Kermit T. Wiltse, Sponsor, School of Social 
Welfare 

Hardcore Youth Unemployment 

In this study, the researcher — a social worker by 
profession — sought to analyze the “culture” of a group 
of about 100 “hard-core” youth in a poverty area in 
San Pablo, Calif., principally by observing their 
behavior and tape-recording their conversation in 62 
weekly discussion meetings (which they were paid to 
attend). He also gave them a variety of individual 
services, in the hope that these services, coupled with 
the peer-group discussions, vould help some of them 
into jobs and better 'work adjustment. 

About one-fourth were considered to have extreme 
problems concerning employment; about one-third 
were classified as having good potential for regular 
employment; and the in-between group were judged 







Participation in Adult Education and Occupa- 
tional Mobility 

This study tested the hypothesis that participation in 
adult education is positively associated with occupa- 
tional mobility. Four groups of 40 men each were 
interviewed: Participants — frequent and infrequent — 
in the adult education program of a junior college in 
Cicero, 111., and nonparticipants — aware and not aware 
of the program’s existence. Although the demographic 
characteristics of the groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly, nearly one-fourth of the nonparticipants, but 
none of the participants, were college graduates. 
Occupational mobility was measured by the number 
and direction of all job changes since first entry into 
the labor market. 



2.4.05 CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-69-22 

Donald Eugene Wise, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Paul Sultan, Sponsor, Department of Economics 
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Bracero Labor and the California Farm Labor 
Economy: A Micro Study of Three Crops, 1952 
through 1967 

This study estimated the influence of the 1951-65 
bracero program on agricultural production in Califor- 
nia. A model of crop production was developed and 
used to approximate the market determination of total 
employment, wages, bracero employment, wholesale 
prices, production, and harvest acreage for a single 
crop. This model was then estimated for three crops 
(melons, lettuce, and strawberries) over the period 
1955 through 1967. The actual data from these years 
were compared with estimates from the model both 
with and without the use of braceros. 

The analysis indicated that the termination of the 
bracero program resulted in an increase in farm 
wages, domestic employment, and, to some extent, 
prices and that a moderate decline in production, 
acreage, and total employment also occurred 



the voluntary hospital administrator’s greater auton- 
omy, the voluntary system has been able to offer better 
inducements for skilled labor. 

Possible reasons for manpower substitution identi- 
fied by the researcher include not only increasing 
shortages of and competition for skilled labor but the 
inability of professional associations to resist the ready 
availability of less-sldlled labor, the declining impor- 
tance of students as a source of labor, and the 
increased unionization of unskilled labor. He also 
found that the lower skill level in the municipal hospi- 
tals appeared to !#e related to lower quality service and 
higher costs per patient day. In general, he concluded, 
skilled and uns kil led labor should be inrrpfl^j or 
decreased simultaneously if hospitals are to avoid inef- 
ficiency, poor utilization of skills, and higher costs on 
the one hand or inadequate supervision and deteriorat- 
ing quality on the other. 



2.4.06 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-66-31 

Myron David Fottler, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
James W. Kuhn, Sponsor, Graduate School of 
Business 

Manpower Substitution in the Hospital Industry: 
An Exploratory Study of the New York City Vol- 
untary and Municipal Hospital Systems 

This study of New York City voluntary and munici- 
pal short-term general hospitals sought to determine 
the degree to which less-skilled manpower is substi- 
tuted for higher skilled labor, the causes of the substi- 
tution, and its implications for the quality of hospital 
services. Statistics on hospital skill level, hospital 
case mix, case severity, technology, neighborhood 
characteristics, skilled wage rates, skilled workload, 
and costs per patient day were analyzed for 1955 and 
1965. Interviews were also conducted with 11 hospital 
administrators, city officials, and union leaders. 

The researcher found that the municipal hospital 
system, but not the voluntary hospitals, had been fol- 
lowing a policy of manpower substitution. Because of 
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2-4.07 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grants 91-34-68-20 and 91-34-69-19 

Carol A. Brown, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Terence 
K. Hopkins, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

The Development of Occupations in Health 
Technology 

This study of two occupational groups — X-ray tech- 
nician and medical laboratory technician — was 
concerned with the occupations’ internal development, 
their relationship with organized medicine, and the 
effects of governmental and educational decisions on 
the growth and shape of the occupations. The develop- 
ment of these two particular occupations was investi- 
gated as a means of studying “the politics of occupa- 
tions.” 

A detailed examination of the fields of radiology 
and pathology, in which X-ray technicians and medical 
laboratory technicians are employed, focused on the 
interrelationship of superior and subordinate occupa- 
tional groups and the influence of each on the division 
of labor. The analysis of government’s effect on the 
occupations concentrated on licensing authority. A 
limited sample of technicians in New York and Long 
Island was surveyed, and officials of the various orga- 
nizations involved were interviewed. 
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The major thesis advanced and susta in ed by the 
study was that the two occups: ’ >ns were created nei- 
ther by the holders of the jobs themselves, by the 
ne^ds of the economy, nor by the health service needs 
of the public. Rather, they were shaped to a large 
extent by the consciously directed activity of organized 
groups: Physicians, technicians, and other interested 
parties. This activity was marked by conflict rather 
than by consensus. 

Conflicts over the development of the occupations 
were found to be centered away from the worksite. 
Qualifications for entry into the occupations as well as 
standards for wages and work were typically set by 
agreement between physicians’ professional associa- 
tions and the technicians’ professional associations. 
Licensing battles were fought in State legislatures or 
other governmental units, and control of occupational 
training was sought in colleges and junior colleges as 
well as hospital-attached schools and training pro- 
grams. Thus, according to the researcher, these groups 
sought to assert control or influence over the formal 
organizational structures which have the power to 
define and impose a division of labor and of rewards 
for labor in the health services industry. If this method 
of occupational development is widespread, as die 
study suggests, then the status and content of occupa- 
tions is not necessarily determined by economic or 
technological forces but may arise from the conscious 
application of organized power to create and maint a in 
a division of labor favorable to the holders of power. 



2.4.08 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grants 91-34-68-47 and 91-34-69-44 

Sally T. Hdllsman, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Ter- 
ence K. Hopkins, Sponsor, Department of Sociol- 
ogy 

Entry Into the Labor Market: The Preparation 
and Job Placement of Negro and White Voca- 
tional High School Graduates 

This study investigated whether and how much 
vocational education contributes to eq ualizin g job 
opportunities for minority groups. Research was done 
at the High School of Fashion Industries (HSFI) in 




New York City, a public school organized to train 
manpower for the apparel industry. Social security 
work histories and school records of 1.389 female 
graduates were analyzed, and interviews were held 
with administrators, teachers, and job placement per- 
sonnel of the HSFI. 

It was found that racial discrimination, often 
unconscious, operated within the educational system at 
decisive career points for the students: Placement in 
tracks for training and job referral at graduation. 
Placement in tracks was not based on objective 
achievement criteria or student interest, but largely on 
preconceived notions of the inferiority of Negro and 
Puerto Rican students. The track system itself reflected 
primarily the apparel industry’s increasing need for 
low-skilled, low-paid workers. 

Referral to entry-level jobs was also determined 
largely by subjective criteria. Even when educational 
achievement was equal among students, minority grad- 
uates were led to lower level jobs, while whites were 
directed into the few elite positions. The effects of this 
discrimination were cumulative; after / years in the 
labor force, minority workers experienced more unem- 
ployment, lower status jobs, and lower wages than 
whites. 

The author farther found that: (1) The apparel 
industry rarely met students’ aspirations for jobs with 
acceptable working conditions, pay, and social prestige 
— yet the goal of the HSFI was to place graduates 
within this industry; (2) the students’ belief that their 
needs were not being met, aggravated by the feeling 
among minority groups that they were judged on 
racial norms, encouraged student alienation from the 
school and the industry; and (3) large defections of 
graduates from the apparel industry increasingly 
thwarted the school’s achievement of its placement 
goals. 



2.4.09 CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-68-14 

Eliot S. Orton, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. George 
H Hildebrand, Sponsor, Department of Econom- 
ics 

Inexperienced Workers in the Labor Market 
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This study investigated the hypothesis that work 
experience is an important determinant of a worker’s 
probability of being hired and will generally be 
reflected in starting-wage differentials except in firms 
^ *ke less experienced and inexperienced only 
*her, the supply of experienced workers is depleted. 

The researcher obtained data on a sample of new 
Jwes from large firms (over 500 employees) in a 
o^dle-sized metropolitan area. A multiple regression 
m°deb holding age and sex constant, was used to 
®^®ore the effect of experience on entry wages. 

No experience differential was noted for wages in 
n^Ual occupations. Age showed some tendency to be 
3 S1 §nificant factor in determining wages in manual 
occupations; education, in clerical positions. 



2-4.1o CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

ITHACA, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-68-71 

Robert J. Hines, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. George 
H. rilLDEBRAN'D, SPONSOR, DEPARTMENT OF ECONOM- 
ICS 

A* Econometric Model of External Labor Supply 
to T ttE Establishment Within A Confined Geo- 
CRAPrtjc Market 

thesis examined the relationship of the level of 
blue-collar employment to the level of hourly entry 
wages in the Buffalo labor market. Data on wages and 
worJc force from 1957 to 1968 from 39 establishments 
were Used for both time-series and cross-section analy- 
ses lor individual employers, for selected subgroups of 
empio ; ei3 , and for all 39 employers combined. 

all cases, the annual rate of change in labor 
Snp P y . to the establishment was significantly associated 
wtb th e rate of change in the entry level wage. The 
absoute level of the entry wage was sipiifirant in 
many cases, hut less important in explaining variance. 

us an employer who wants to increase employment 
at a laster rate than his competitors must increase his 
entry 'vage faster also. 

half of the establishments experienced a 
marked alteration in the elasticity of their labor supply 
when th e labor market began to tighten in the 1960’s, 
bubregional markets had a tendency to drift and 

O 



contract in response to changes in the demand for 
labor. Interaction and competition among employers 
were concentrated in an area substantially smaller >>»»n 
the entire SMS A. 



2.4.11 THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 

Grant 91-10-70-25 

Kenneth G. Gordon, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Ralph 0. Galuncton and Dr. H. Grant Goodell, 
Sponsors, Department of Vocational Education 

A Taxonomy of Marine Technicians and Technolo- 
gists and the Implications for Traininc Them 

This study was designed to ascertain and describe 
the essential educational, training, and classification 
characteristics of m a rin e technical personnel and to 
suggest their implications for oceanographers, techni- 
cal educators, and institutional administrators of pro- 
grams in marine technology. Extensive interviews were 
conducted with over 100 marine technical and scien- 
tific personnel, including representatives from the 
United States, Norway, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Preliminary data from a pilot study of 
selected marine-related employers in Florida were rein- 
forced by interviews and observations on seven ocean- 
ographic research vessels. 

The study revealed that a strong affinity for the sea 
is a prerequisite to successful oceanographic employ- 
ment; that American marine technical personnel do 
not share peer-group identity with scientists; that 
European marine techn i cal personnel perform more 
difficult tasks, with more independence and freedom 
than their American counterparts; and that Europeans 
aecide upon careers in marine technology earlier 
because secondary school students obtain job experi- 
“ce ^ an integral part of their education. In the 
United States, employers expressed preferences for 
technicians and technologists who had earned at 
a bachelor’s degree. 

Two hypotheses were tested and rejected: (1) That 
the characteristics of marine technical personnel do 
not differ significantly between the United States and 
selected foreign countries; and (2) that marine scien- 
tists and oceanographers do not agree on the dassifica- 
tion of marine technical tasks 
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Test data for the second hypothesis were obtained 
with die aid of a Q-sort deck composed of 60 
captioned photographs. From the same deck, it was 
possible to validate a classification of marine technical 
personnel which included (in ascending hierarchical 
order): Marine Technical (Oceanographic) Aides, 
Marine Technicians, Resident Marine T echnici a n s, 
Senior (Chief) Marine Technicians, and Marine Tech- 
nologzsts. 



2.4.12 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



Grant 91-23-68-57 



Michael L. Wachter, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
John T. Dunlop, Sponsor, Department of Eco- 
nomics 



Relative Wage Determination Among Industries: 
Some Theoretical and Empirical Results 



This dissertation developed a model of relative wage 
level determination among firms, using data from a 
private unpublished wage survey of the Boston labor 
market during die period 1959-69. 

The basic model was tested on a wage dispersion 
index (the coefficient of variation of average hourly 
ea rnin gs, excluding overtime for two-digit manufactur- 
ing industries) for 1947-67; the coefficient of varia- 
tion for all industries for 1929-58; relative wage equa- 
tions for each manufacturing industry for 1947-68; # 
and wage indexes for the Boston firms. 

A basic hypothesis of die model was that industries 
may be divided into high- and low-wage sectors. The 
analysis revealed that wage dispersion reflects differ- 
ences in the competitiveness of both product and labor 
markets. During periods of low unemployment, the 
low-wage industries increased their wage levels relative 
to the high-wage industries (thus closing die gap) and 
during periods of high unemployment, die high wage 
industries gained relatively. However, trade union 
policy and administered prices produced a relatively 
acydical wage pattern in high-wage industries. Indus- 
tries with the largest increa se s in product Arramd were 
found to have die greatest increases in relative wages. 

The researcher noted that the narrowing of wage 
gaps during periods of low unemployment may suggest 
that die low-wage industries emphasize a wage policy 
than permit a substantial downward adjustment 
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in work quality. If this is correct, he concluded, man* 
power training p r ogra ms are needed even during a 
period of low unemployment if very low-skilled work- 
ers are to find employment. He also concluded that 
any g ove rn mental policy that leads to an increase in 
unemployment >»»* a discriminatory effect, hurting not 
only the workers who are forced into unemp l o yment 
but also the wage levels of many workers who remain 
employed. It was suggested that hi g h rates of inflation 
may in benefit die workers in the low-wage 

industries relative to those in the high-wage industries. 



2.4.13 



UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA, ELL. 



Grant 91-15-66-52 



Edward W. Haurek, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Jo- 
seph R. Gusfield, Sponsor, Department of Soool- 
ocr 



The Impact of Socioeconomic Status and Peer 
and Parental Influences Upon College Aspiration 
and Attendance 



With data from Project TALENT on boys who were 
in the 10th and 12th grades in 1960, this research 
addressed the question of whether die expectations of 
peers and parents determine not only the boys* college 
aspirations and attendsr.ee but the way in which other 
factors are related to those aspirations and a ttendance . 

The study attributed more influence to peer and 
parent expectations than most previous studies, 
through analysis of their multiplicative as well as addi- 
tive effects. It also found that the impact of other 
factors on aspiration/attendance depended on whether 
parents and peers were supportive, in disagreement, or 
nonsopportive. 



2.4.14 



UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA, ELL. 



Grant 91-15-70-^7 



Roger Hugh Bezdek, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Hugh Folk, Sponsor, Department of Economics 



Manpower Implications of Alternate 
of Demand for Goods and Services 



Patterns 
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In this study, the researcher developed a general 
economic model of the industrial and occupational 
manpower requirements likely to be generated by dif- 
ferent distributions of the gross national product 
reflecting alternate national goals and priorities. 
Components of this model were: An activity-industry 
matrix which transforms expenditures in 55 economic 
activities into direct output requirements from 86 
industries; an 84-by-84 interindustry-employment 
matrix which translates output requirements into 
direct and indirect industrial employment demands; 
and a 66-by-185 industry-occupation matrix which 
translates interindustry-employment demands into 
manpower requirements. Using 1960 data, the gross 
national product for that year was redistributed 
according to four different expenditure patterns 
reflecting different national priorities and the man- 
power effects of the redistributions were estimated. 

The researcher asserted that his work expands on 
the pioneering work on goals analysis of the National 
Planning Association by providing a framework for 
investigating the manpower implications of an almost 
unlimited number of alternative resource allocation 
patterns. Unlike the NPA work, his study does not 
project future manpower requirements, bat the system 
was developed to encourage such projections. 

Though the author considered his model to be in a 
preliminary stage, his findings included the following: 
(1) The Nation’s manpower requirements are highly 
sensitive to even limited shifts in national expendi- 
tures, and planners lack accurate and reliable man- 
power forecasts for the sensitive areas. (2) The 
demands for some occupations are tied very strongly 
to specific programs, while the demands for others are 
determined interdependently by many different activi- 
ties. (3) While increased technological sophistication 
and specialization make employment in many indus- 
tries and occupations more vulnerable to economic 
changes, economic and technological interdependence 
also serve to limit sensitivity to changes in demand in 
most manpower categories. (4) Those highly skilled 
personnel dislocated by reductions in defense spending 
probably cannot be absorbed into alternate domestic 
programs, which are likely to require persons with 
different education and skills. (5) There is more 
reason to cut back, rather than increase, graduate 
enrollments in most specialized scientific and technical 
fields. (6) Massive disarmament may create more 
problems than are generally anticipated. (7) There is 
a pressing for the Federal Government to stand- 



ardize its methods of collecting and classifying output 
and employment data. 



2.4.15 THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Grant 91-22-69-27 

Peter Kobrak, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Francis E. 
Rourke, Sponsor, Department of Political Sci- 
ence 

Private Assumption of Public Responsibilities : 
The Role of American Business in Urban Man- 
power Programs 

This study of the planning, formulation, and imple- 
mentation of the JOBS (Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector) Program conducted by the National 
Alliance of Businessmen, partly under Government 
sponsorship, evaluated the program as an “ecology G f 
games” in which each actor plays a role, calculates his 
goals, and pursues his particular game. A detailed 
analysis of the development of the program in Milwau- 
kee focused on the relationship of employers, the 
ghetto community, and “interested third parties.” The 
objectives were to develop a “process analysis” 
approach to the evaluation of social programs and to 
encourage assessment in political and social terms of 
program feedback to facilitate adjustments to accom- 
modate the differing goals of the parties involved. 

Although the researcher concluded that “In terms of 
its own definition of success and using its own figures, 
the Alliance must be viewed as a failure,” he cautioned 
that: 

"NAB- JOBS . ; . cannot be evaluated simply by comparing 
its avowed goals with its current output . . . The limited 
basis upon which broad-aim programs are evaluated . . . be_ 
comes particularly significant, since the analysis of the partic- 
ular project is artificially cut off from the larger policy system 
of which it is a part. . . . The success of such a program . # 
may rest more on its ability to maximize social and political 
benefits and min i miz e social and political costs than upon the 
degree of efficiency in providing services which it attains. „ 

To blame the public and private leaders of the JOBS program 
alone for its failures or credit them alone with its successes is 
highly misleading, for they were responding in large part to 
the sociopolitical price which the majority society would p ay , 

. . . As the JOBS program has developed, it has performed an 
important f»mction in clarifying the nature of a voluntary 
partnership between the larger organizations within the pcb]i c 
and private sectors.” 
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2.4.16 KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED 
SCIENCE 

MANHATTAN, KAN. 

Grant 91-18-70-17 

William E. Spellman, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
John A. Delehanty, Sponsor, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

Projections of Occupational Requirements for 
Kansas in 1980 

This study sought to quantify the occupational struc- 
ture of the Kansas economy and to develop a method 
of forecasting the State’s occupational requirements in 
1980> 

The projections anticipate the combined effects of 
changes in technology and in consumption and produc- 
tion patterns. An interindustry irout-output model 
developed by the Kansas Office of Economic Analysis 
was used to project levels of output and employment 
for each of the State’s 55 industry groups. The occupa- 
tional structure was determined, for nonmanufacturing 
industries, by adjusting national data (from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics) and, for manufacturing 
industries, by the “best practice technique.” This tech- 
nique, based on a mail survey of the 1969 occupa- 
tional profile and financial situation of individual 
firms, assumes that the industry average in 1980 will 
reflect the present situation in the most efficient and 
technologically advanced firms. 

In comparison with projections of adjusted national 
data, the best-practice projections for manufacturing 
industries showed a lower growth rate for managerial 
and sales workers, a smaller decline for laborers, and 
greater growth for bookkeepers, cashiers, and crafts- 
men. Overall, however, the similarity of the results 
tended, in the researcher’s opinion, to confirm the 
hypothesis that the industry average occupational 
structure in the future would follow that of the current 
best-practice firms. 

Tbe researcher concluded that the 1980 projections 
would provide information on which to base training 
programs as well as decisions on private investments 
in training and education. For example, area voca- 
tional schools can, by concentrating on the occupa- 
tional requirements of the area’s predominant indus- 
tries and by getting more specific information from 




local firms in those industries, make plans that will 
meet area skill needs. 

2.4.17 UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
COLLEGE PARK, MD. 

Grant 91-22-70-19 

Bennett Harrison, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Lawr- 
ence R. Klein, Sponsor, Department of Econom- 
ics, University of Pennsylvania 

Education, Training, and the Urban Ghetto 

This study extended the candidate’s earlier research 
on the Harlem economy- For the present study, the 
primary sample consisted of over 11,000 household 
interviews drawn from the Survey of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, conducted in 1966 and 1967 by the Bureau of 
the Census for the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Additional samples were drawn from the nearly 40,000 
household interviews from 10 ghettos (in eight cities) 
in the Department of Labor’s 1966 Urban Employment 
Survey. 

Tbe hypothesis that increased education is positively 
associated with increased income and negatively asso- 
ciated with the probability of becoming unemployed 
was challenged, as it applies to minority workers. The 
researcher found that, for both whites and nonwhi es„ 
increased education was associated with moving into 
higher status occupations. For whites, increased educa- 
tion also meant hig her earnings and lower expectations 
of unemployment, and these improvements were 
greater in the nonpoverty neighborhoods of the central 
city than in the ghetto and still greater in the suburbs. 
For nonwhites, however, earnings were hardly affected 
by educational increments short of a college degree, 
and increased education had no effect on their chances 
of becoming unemployed. Moreover, the study found 
the economic value of education to be no greater for 
nonwhites outside the ghetto, even in the suburbs. In 
the central-city poverty areas of the 12 largest Ameri- 
can cities, graduation from high school had three 
times as high a marginal earnings payoff for whites as 
for nonwidtes. For white high school graduates from 
the ghetto, unemployment rates were 4 percent lower 
than for white ghetto residents who never entered high 
school, but the comparable rates for nonwhites did not 
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differ appreciably. Al&ough education contributed to 
improved occupation®^ status for nonwhite ghetto resi- 
dents, the range of presage positions over which these 
worker® were mobile was exceedingly small. 

In light of the dual labor market theory, the 
researcher concluded that attempts to change only the 

worker"- whether by correcting educational “defects” 
or by moving him to a “better” environment — have 
not and cannot prove effective as long as the demand 
for the labor of these workers is not adequate. Since 
he found that in no par* of the metropolitan area does 
the labor market “work” for nonwhites, he challenged 
the suggestion of dispersal of nonwhites to the suburbs 
as an effective manpower policy. 

He suggested the development of a comprehensive 
program fe>r public employment of the disadvantaged, 
primarily in new jobs involving much needed urban 
services* *nd the supP ort °f ghetto development corpo- 
rations* w hich could serve also as suppliers of recruit- 
ment, pt ev ocational training, and placement services to 
employ ers outside thu S^ e tto. 



1955 and 1960 — about half the “explained” variation 
in total net migration. 

Another model, using seven equations, was 
constructed to examine the effects of migration on 
income, holding constant such other income determi- 
nants as age, education, urban-rural residence, and 
labor force participation. This model was applied to 
data from the 1/1,000 sample of the 1960 Census of 
Population. 



2.4.19 MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Grant 91-23-70-23 

Bertram Charles Shlensky, Doctoral Candidate; 
Dr. Charles A. Myers, Sponsor, Alfred P. Sloan 
School of Management 



2.4-18 MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 

technology 

Cambridge* mass. 

Grant 91-23-69-02 

A. Bradley Askjn, D°ctoral Candidate; Dr. Rob- 
ert M- Solow, Sp oNSor, Department of Econom- 
ics 

An Economic Analysis of Black Migration 

This study sought to determine the patterns, causes, 
and coD se quences of kkek migration. The researcher 
developed a model h* which net area migration rates 
were expressed as a function of economic incentives 
(measured by me diau income, unemployment rate, and 
average benefits for recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children) ? sociological amenities (such as 
the areas population, degree of urbanization, and 
mean January teinP era Uire), and discrimination 
(measured as the nonwhite percent of the population 
and South or non-South location). Using data for 500 
State economic areas from the I960 census, he found 
that these factors “explained” only 18 percent of the 
variation in nonwhite net migration rates between 



Determinants of Turnover in NAB- JOBS Pro- 
grams to Employ the Disadvantaged 

This study investigated the effects on turnover of 
individual, job, and training factors in six NAB- JOBS 
(National Alliance of Businessmen — Job Opportunities 
in the Business Sector) programs subsidized by the 
Department of Labor during 1968-69. The programs 
involved a utility firm, an aerospace research 
company, an electronics company, an insurance firm, a 
bank, and a grocery-retail chain organization in a 
Northeast urban area. Demographic and wage infor- 
mation was obtained for 279 trainees; case studies of 
tie programs were developed through interviews with 
the staffs; and the 72 trainees and dropouts who could 
he most easily found were interviewed anout their 
attitudes. 

About three-fifths of the trainees were men, three- 
fourths were black, their average age was 23, and their 
average years of schooling were 20. Men, youih, and 
blacks had significantly higher turnover than other 
trainees. 

Although nearly three-fifths of the jobs paid less 
than $2 an hour, pay after training proved to be the 
most significant determinant of retention. It was not, 
however, significant for either whites or older workers. 
The researcher found that the jobs offered little signifi- 
cant skill training or promotion opportunity, but they 
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were clean and not demeaning, provided regular 
breaks, and were covered by grievance procedures. 

The three most successful programs — with retention 
rates exceeding 50 percent— used informal recruitment 
techniques and provided trainees with better informa- 
tion about the advantages and disadvantages of the 
job, and hence trainees had clearer expectations about 
the jobs. Two of these programs had been established 
to speed up integration of the company s work force. 



2.4.20 MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 

Grant 91— 24r-69-49 

Charles A. Drake, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Philip M. Marcus, Sponsor, Department of Soci- 
ology 

Management, Technology and Behavior of Work 
Groups 

This study explored the question of what style of 
supervision is most appropriate for work groups 
operating under different technologies. The research 
was conducted in a midwestem industrial organization 
employing about 10,000 workers and producing over 
400 products. The sample of 533 white-collar workers 
constituted 67 work groups representing seven 
industrial functions and the various tasks and techno- 
logical systems throughout the company. The character 
of technology was measured by interviews with man- 
agement personnel and the style of supervision au- 
thoritarian or participative — was analyzed using 
employees’ responses to questionnaires. Group per- 
formance »,a s assessed through measures such as job 
satisfaction, commitment to organization goals, group 
interaction, and congruence between personal objec- 
tives and group goals. 

The author found a strong favorable response to 
“participative management” by groups of highly 
skilled and educated personnel in nonrepetidve tasks. 
Conversely, as the technical structure of a work group 
gave rise to more repetitive task procedures and mea- 
sures of workload and performance became more 
precise, the group’s performance was less affected by 
style of supervision. 



2.4.21 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grants 91-24-67-21 and 91-24-68-44 

Dorothy Mary Chave Herberc, Doctoral Candi- 
date; Dr. Louis A. Ferman, Sponsor, Department 
of Sociology 

Career Patterns and Work Participation of Grad- 
uate Fe male Social Workers 

This study attempted to develop career pattern types 
for graduate women social workers which could be 
used to predict work participation levels. Career pat- 
tern types were formed by combining measures of 
early sex role ideology and sequence of marriage and 
professional education. Time actually worked divided 
by total possible work time in a given period was the 
measure of work participation. Data were obtained by 
questionnaires from 1,037 women 40 to 60 years old 
with graduate degrees in social work pertaining to 
family background, marital status, work and sex role 
attitudes, work history, and future work plans of those 
not working. 

Situational factors — such as marriage, number of 
children, or geographic location — appeared to have 
more effect on the working lives of these women than 
factors like work commitment and aspirations. 



2.4.22 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-24-70-49 

Barry Dov Fine, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Stanley 
E. Seashore, Sponsor, Institute fop. Social Re- 
search 

Comparison of Organizational Membership and 
Self-Employment 

This study compared the characteristics and work 
values of the self-employed with these of other 
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employed persons and attempted to determine the 
extent of the psychological advantages or disadvan- 
tages of self-employment. Employees of organizations 
and self-employed workers were conceived of as differ- 
ing in organizational membership. A member was 
defined as one who works for someone else who 
employs 10 or more persons; self-employed workers 
who employ no more than nine others were classified 
as no nmem bers. Survey data from a representative 
national sample were used to compare 1,092 members 
and 183 nonmembers. 

M emb ers scorrd somewhat lower in job satisfaction 
and higher in role strain and indexes of mental h ea lth . 
However, when demographic and job characteristics 
were held constant, average scores of members were 
better than those of nonmembers. 



2.4.23 UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Grant 91-25-69-29 

C. Russell Hill, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. N. J. 
Simler, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Econo?hc Determinants of Labor Supply for 
the Urban Poor 

This study investigated the effects of economic and 
demographic factors on the quantity of labor supplied 
by white and Negro male heads of poor families, in 
comparison with the nonpoor. A model was 
constructed based on the concept that individuals alio- 
their time between labor force participation and 
all other pursuits so as to obtain maximum utility for 
the family as a whole. In this model, the amount of 
labor supplied depends on tastes, “effective wage 
rates,” nonlabor income (separated between invest- 
ment income and transfer payments), net worth, edu- 
cational a tt a inm ent, health, and number of dependent 
children. Using data for 213 Negro and 125 white poor 
families and for 273 Negro and 582 white nonpoor 
families drawn from the 1966-67 survey of 30,000 
households by the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
~'°del was tested by running separate regressions for 
. , -gro and for white male household 

The researcher concluded that his definitions of the 
amount of labor supplied (weeks spent in 1966 in job 
search and at work multiplied by 40 hours for full- 



time and 30 hours for part-time workers) and the 
effective wage rate (measured as the head’s and his 
wife’s annual earnings divided by the number of hours 
spent not only at work but in looking for work) gave 
more appropriate measures than those in similar stud- 
ies. However, he pointed out that large standard errors 
of es tima te limit the use of the es tim ated regressions 
for prediction. 



2-4.24 UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 

Grant 91-25-70-59 

t 

Robert Roy Trumble, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Rene V. Dawis, Sponsor, Department of In- 
dustrial Relations 

Prediction Models for Institutional Training Pro- 
grams Under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act 

In this study of the immediate outcomes of MDTA 
institutional training programs, the researcher devel- 
oped trainee profiles and models for use in selecting 
and placing trainees. He used data for approximately 
1,000 persons who entered training courses in 10 large 
metropolitan areas from November 1969 to March 
1970, based on interviews conducted wben they 
entered tra inin g and from 1 to 6 weeks after they 
dropped out or completed the course. 

At the time of the second interview, trainees who 
were employed (regardless of how much they were 
earning), in school or receiving further training, or in 
the Armed Forces were counted as successful. Trainees 
who were unemployed, in a penal institution, or on 
welfare were classified as unsuccessful Data for those 
not in the labor force or were not analyzed. Two 
measures of success wera calculated for each trainee: A 
simple dichotomous split and a ranking based on the 
value assigned to the trainees’ employment status. 

Trainee profiles were constructed from 49 question- 
naire items, and 21 of these items were used in fating 
eight prediction models— one each for black and white 
men and women for each of the two measures of 
success. The questions covered such matters as how the 
trainee learned of the program, why he entered it, 
whether he bought food stamps or participated in a 
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surplus food plan, what he thought of his previous job, 
whether transportation had been a problem on his 
previous job, whether he had ever been picked up by 
the police, what he thought of his chances of getting 
into his desired line of work, and what his best friend 
usually did. 

The models for white men were not useful for pre- 
dicting success, in the researcher’s opinion. For black 
men and black women, he asserted that cross-validated 
models which showed a correlation of 32 and 33 
between observed and predicted outcomes would be 
useful for selection or placement. For white women, he 
termed his models ‘'marginally beneficial.” 



2.4.25 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

Grant 91-15-70-18 

Wendy Lee Gramm, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
George E. Delehanty, Sponsor, Department of 
Economics 

A Model of the Household Supply of Labor over 
the Life Cycle: The Labor Supply Decision of 
Married School Teachers 

This study developed a model of consumer choice 
from which implications were derived about the life- 
cycle labor supply patterns of married women, with 
special reference, to the effect of the presence of chil- 
dren on the household’s economic decisions. In the 
model, the woman’s decisions to teach (or not) and to 
be a substitute or a regular teacher were assumed to 
maximize the household’s utility, discounted and inte- 
grated over the life of the household. Household utility 
in any period was defined as a function of the total 
amount of consumption in that period and the amount 
of leisure (time not spent at market labor) of the wife 
and of the husband. The model specified how the 
household utility function changes over time to reflect 
the presence and aging of children in the household by 
affecting the marginal utility of household consump- 
tion and of the wife’s leisure time. The model was 
tested with data obtained by questionnaire from 45 
former teachers, 126 part-time teachers, and 269 full- 
time teachers in suburbs of Chicago. 
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The results confirmed the hypothesis that the ages of 
children are very important in explaining variations in 
the workloads of married women, showing that women 
with young children tend to spend less time teaching. 
In two-child families, the age of the second child did 
not affect the wife’s work pattern as much as the age 
of the first child. 

It was also found that the woman’s labor supply was 
negatively related to the husband’s wage and positively 
related to her own wage. This latter relationship was 
very weak for substitute teachers, indicating that once 
a woman decides to be a substitute teacher, her wage 
does not determine how many days per week she 
works. 

Thus, the researcher concluded, increasing the part- 
time wage relative to the full-time wage might cause 
full-time teachers to switch to substitute or part-time 
teaching. When teachers are unemployed, switching to 
double shift schedules could increase employment even 
if the women were able to teach both shifts if they 
wished. On the other hand, if there were a shortage of 
teachers, increasing the wage would increase the 
amount of labor supplied by married women. 



2.4.26 PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
PRINCETON, N J. 

Grant 91-32-68-19 

Paul Offner, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Albert 
Rees, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Labor Force Participation in the Ghetto: A Study 
of New York City Poverty Areas 

This study investigated the effect of residential 
location within a metropolitan area on employment, 
unemployment, hours of work, occupations, and earn- 
ings, using data from a 1968 study for the New York 
City Planning Commission and from the 1960 census 
for 379 “poverty tracts” in New York City. Included 
in these tracts were Harlem and Bedford Stuyvesant, 
two of the country’s largest and most concentrated 
Negro ghet t os. Th; major concentration of jobs open 
to poor people in these areas was in midtown Manhat- 
tan, .rather than in growing suburban employment 
centers, as in many other urban areas. 

Analysis of the data showed that ghetto residence 
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per se — in either Harlem or Bedford Stuyvesant — was 
the most powerful influence in depressing labor force 
participation and that it was more powerful for prime- 
age workers (25 to 54 years old) than for teenagers or 
older people. The distance from residence to the Man- 
hattan employment center did not explain this result; 
labor force participation rates for prime-age workers 
had a smaller negative relationship to the distance 
variable than those for other age-sex groups. 

The study attributed the lower labor force participa- 
tion rates for prime-age workers in the ghetto primar- 
ily to the combined effect of poor health and the 
relative scarcity of jobs in the ghetto and surrounding 
areas — particularly jobs suitable for these workers. 
The health finding was largely inferred from other 
studies; the health variables in this study were not 
directly related to ability t^ work. Analysis of postal 
zone data demonstrated that the ghettos studied and 
nearby areas were particularly deficient in the kinds of 
jobs that prime-age workers are relatively most 
concentrated in — manufacturing, transportation, 
communication and utilities, and wholesaling. Instead, 
these areas had disproportionate amounts of employ- 
ment in retail trade and services. 

The researcher concluded that prospects for solving a 
manpower problem of this magnitude by encouraging 
firms to locate in the ghetto were not promising. He 
estimated that Harlem alone would need 6,000 n~w 
jobs just to bring prime-age labor force participation 
up to standard. Efforts to develop ghetto area jobs 
should be coupled with a greater investment in the 
health cf ghetto residents, improvements in public 
transportation, and a vigorous attack on residential 
segregation in suburban areas, in his opinion. 



2.4.27 PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

PRINCETON, N J. 

Grant 91-32-70-01 

Ronald L. Oaxaca, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Al- 
bert Rees, Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Male-Female Wage Differentials in Urban Labor 
Markets 

This study used regression analysis of wage rates 







for men and women, by color, to estimate the effects of 
sex discrimination in the labor market. Conceptually, 
discrimination was defined as the difference between 
the observed male-female wage ratio and the ratio that 
would prevail in the absence of discrimination. Opera- 
tionally, the so-called coefficient of discrimination 
became the male-female differential in the variations in 
wage rates which were not associated with measures of 
personal and employment characteristics in two alter- 
native models. 

Both models related the hourly wage to investments 
in human capital in the form of years of schooling and 
estimated years of potential work experience (with an 
adjustment for women for time lost because of child- 
bearing). Both also linked wages to health problems 
that limit the kind or amount of work, part-time 
employment, migration, marital status, size of commu- 
nity, region of residence, and, for women, number of 
children. One model also included measures of class of 
worker/ union membership, industry, and occupation. 
The models were applied to data from the February 
1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity for respon- 
dents aged 16 and over who lived in urban areas and 
reported an hourly wage in the preceding week. 

Gross average wages (geometric means) for men 
exceeded those for women by 54 and 49 percent for 
whites and Negroes, respectively. The personal charac- 
teristics variables used in the less comprehensive 
model “explained” only 14 percentage points of the 
male-female differential for whites and 4 percentage 
points of that for Negroes, averaging slightly different 
computations based on the male and female wage 
structures. The more comprehensive model, including 
employment characteristics, “explained” an additional 
11 percentage points of the white differential and 20 
more points of the Negro differential. The “unex- 
plained” difference, sometimes called the standard er- 
ror of estimate — 40 or 29 percent for whites and 45 or 
25 per ent for Negroes, depending on the model — 
was attributed to sex discrimination. 

The researcher asserted that the more comprehen- 
sive model was too conservative a measure, since it 
controlled for “virtually all” of the sources of employ- 
ment discr iminati on against women. Apparently, then, 
most of the wage discrimination against women can- 
not be linked with any specific differential in employ- 
ment conditions. 

Other results concerned the relative effects on men’s 
and women’s wages of the several variables and 
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comparative rates of return on investment in human 
capital- 

2.4.28 PURDUE RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

LAFAYETTE, IND. 

Grant 91-16-70-26 

Thomas Anthony Jeswald, Doctoral Candidate; 
Dr. Joseph Tiffin, Sponsor, Department of Psy- 
chology 

Psychological and Organizational Correlates of 
Career Patterns in Clinical Laboratory Occupa- 
tions 

This study explored the extent of occupational 
commitment, needs, satisfaction, and professional- 
ization among clinical laboratory personnel. Dali on 
attitudes and job satisfaction were obtained by ques- 
tionnaire from about 1,500 laboratory employees, and 
data on administrative goals and attitudes towrrd sub- 
ordinates were obtained from 66 pathologists serving 
as laboratory directors in 124 hospitals in Indiana and 
Illinois. These cooperating hospitals constituted 37 
percent of the short-term general hospitals that were 
invited to participate; the laboratory employees 
accounted for slightly more than half of those 
employed in the cooperating hospitals. 

2.4.29 STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

STANFORD, CALIF. 

Grants 91—05—68 — 56 and 91 — 05—69 — 55 

J. Siegel, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Julius Margo- 
lis. Sponsor, Department of Economics 

Intrametropolitan Migration of Minority 
Groups: Residential Change in Response to Occu- 
pational Opportunities 

The central focus ->f this study was the relationship 
between the home and job 1 ^on of the household 
within a metropolitan area: What factors explain the 
decentralization of the metropolitan population? Are 
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there corresponding differences between white and 
minority group households? 

A model was constructed in which the household 
simultaneously chooses the residential and employment 
location, monthly rent, number of rooms and the type 
of structure of the dwelling unit, so as to m a ximi ze its 
utility subject to the budget constraint Deter ^nants 
of these factors were defined as: (1) for heme location 
— job location, income, number of workers; (2) for 
job location — home location, time to the average job 
location in the industry of employment; (3) for 
rent — price, home location, number of rooms, age of 
structure; (4) for rooms — income, age and type of 
structure, size of household, sex* and (5) for type — 
home location, number of rooms, number of workers, 
education. 

The data base was the Home Interview Survey of 
approximately 30,000 households selected randomly 
throughout die San Francisco Bay area conducted in 
1965 by the Bay Area Transportation Study Commis- 
sion. Extensive socioeconomic information, including 
the location of employment by census tract, was 
obtained for each household. A special survey of 3,000 
households obtained further information on household 
residential and employment mobility. A 1965 Inter- 
zonal Driving Times and Distance Matrix permitted 
the use of automobile driving time between two loca- 
tions as the measure of distance. 

The coefficients in the simultaneous model were esti- 
mated by two-stage least squares. The cross-section 
sample was stratified by tenure (renters and homeown- 
ers), by race (white, black. Oriental, and persons with 
Spanish surnames), and by position in the life cycle. 
The results of the regressions supported the model. 

Black and white households had almost identical 
behavioral responses. The per unit, location free, price 
of housing was lower for minority groups than for 
white households, which argues that minority groups 
do not face price discrimination in the housing 
market. However, there was evidence that black house- 
holds do face a gee graphically segregated market for 
renting but not owning. 

For all groups., the elasticity of home location with 
respect to job location was much larger than the elas- 
ticity with respect to income. This, coupled with the 
movement of low-skilled jobs into the suburbs, argues 
that the decentralization of the metropolitan popula- 
tion will continue and is not due solely to rising 
incomes. Furthermore, subsidies to employers to locate 
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in the central city, although they would increase the 
incomes of central-city residents, would provide a 
strong inducement for those residents to remain in the 
central city and might attract others to move into the 
central city. Thus a policy that is meant to alleviate the 
plight of the central c ; ty mnv only strengthen the 
racial and income split between the suburban and the 
central-city inhabitants. 



2.4.30 TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
MEDFORD, MASS. 

Grant 91-23-69-37 

Richard N. Harris, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Edwin 
M. Schur, Sponsor, Department of Sociology 

The Police Academy: A Psycho-Structural Anal- 
ysis 

The study investigated the place of police work in 
society and in the hierarchy of occupations. It ana- 
lyzed the police academy as a mechanism for training 
law enforcers and considered various influences on 
recruits behavior and attitude formation — such as the 
academy’s organization and orientation, the staffs atti- 
tudes, and the group’s norms. The study also examined 
the adaptation of training procedures to contemporary 
law enforcement problems such as civil disturbances 
and public hostility. 

The researcher became a participant observer for 
his study of a police academy’s 12-week training pro- 
gram. In addition, he constructed a trainee profile 
from a review of academy records, submitted a ques- 
tionnaire to the recruits, and interviewed them as well 
as academy staff, academy administrators, and the 
local commissioner of police. 

When the recruits entered the academy, they seemed 
to m a n ifest three orientations within academy life: An 
ethic of masculinity, a desire for improving occupa- 
tional and financial states, and a “cops and robbers” 
interactional framework. The academy’s “unrecognized 
and perhaps unintended” function appeared to be the 
cultivation of solidarity among the recruits to provide 
the patrolman with moral support in performing his 
duties in an environment which he was trained to 
perceive as hostile. The academy apparently tried to 
develop standardized behavior to lessen the individu- 



al’s need to depend on his own judgment as well as to 
protect the department from criticism. Training experi- 
ences and role models encouraged defensiveness by 
fostering in-group/ out-group distinctions which mir- 
rored suspicion, hostility, and distrust of those outside 
the group and cooperation within; a superficial 
concept of professionalism — that is, primary emphasis 
on courtesy and neatness to build the public image; 
and a depersonalized perception of self and the citi- 
zenry. The complex, sometimes ambivalent aspects of 
human behavior were not considered, and, although 
the curriculum contained some material on minority 
groups and unconventional life styles, the study 
concluded that the training tended to reinforce existing 
intolerance. In the substantive train’ ag, means of 
reaching objectives were emphasized, rather than why 
the patrolmen act or should act as they do. 

2.4.31 UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY 
LOGAN, UTAH 

Grant 91-47-68-52 

Gary B. Hansen, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Feucian 
F. Foltman, Sponsor, Department of Economics, 
Cornell University 

Britain’s Industrial Training Act: A Case Study in 
the Development of Public Manpower Policy 

This dissertation investigated the impact of opera- 
tions under the Industrial Training Act of 1964 on 
British skill development and manpower utilization 
programs. 

The new system operates through training boards, 
which will have been set up for all industrial sectors 
by the end of 1971. These boards levy assessments on 
firms in their industry and then issue training grants 
to distribute the costs of training more equally and 
encourage more firms to train. Only recently have the 
boards begun to work with the manpower research 
unit of the Department of Employment and Productiv- 
ity in setting up a -system for manpower forecasting, 
with particular attention to the individual firm. j 

Criticism of the law has centered on the levy-gram 
system — that it is too complicated and that it is neithet 
fair in redistributing cost nor geared to achieve the 
correct amount of training. The composition of the 
work force, the rate of expansion or contraction, and 
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the rate of labor turnover all affect the size of the 
training effort required in particular firms. 

The researcher concluded that the levy-grant system 
should not be used much longer, although he found 
that it had been useful in the educational process that 
was needed to modernize "the archaic structure of the 
system, the retrograde attitudes of management and 
labor towards the role of training as part of human 
resource development and the shortage of general 
training.” 

The first major objective of whe act — to insure an 
adequate supply of properly trained men and women 
at all levels of industry — was still far from realization, 
the researcher found. The sharp upturn in unemploy- 
ment since the devaluation of the pound in 1967 has 
required that priority be given to retraining in order 
to redeploy manpower from one firm or industry to 
another, and the government is operating an adult 
retraining system parallel to the industrial training 
system required by the act. 

It was the researcher’s judgment that the act has 
made its most significant contribution in improving 
the quality and efficiency of training — its second 
major objective. A training staff of 850 has been built 
up, primarily to advise employers on their training 
needs and how best to meet them. As the head of the 
Industrial Training Service observed, "The effective 
development of systematic training . . . over the 
major part of industry seems likely to depend upon 
adequate specialist help being made readily available 
to employers. 

For the United States, the researcher argued that a 
manpower training advisory service with a broad range 
of functions could help insure that Federal funds spent 
for manpower training would result in higher quality 
training and contribute both to the overall improve- 
ment of training in industry and to a more effective 
manpower policy. He also singled out the industrial 
training boards as a useful model for the development 
of a comprehensive manpower training system in the 
United States. He concluded that the British govem- 
me:t has attempted to create a broader and more 
comprehensive framework for their manpower policy 
than has the United States. 

2.432 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS, 

Grants 91-53-66-10 and 91-53-67-16 

O 



Collette Helen Moser, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. 
Gerald G. Somers, Sponsor, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

An Evaluation of Area Skill Surveys as a Basis 
for Manpower Policies 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the 
accuracy and usefulness of the Area Skill Surveys in 
which the U.S. Training and Employment Service 8 
collects data from employers on current employment 
and projected manpower needs in 50 to 200 occupa- 
tions. Data were obtained from publications, inter- 
views with producers and users of the surveys, a 
resurvey of two firms to compare projected with actual 
employment, and detailed analysis of two surveys. 

The researcher concluded that the surveys can pro- 
vide the kind of information needed by manpower 
planners, vocational educators, and employers, but 
more cooperation is needed among these groups to 
improve both accuracy and usability of ihe data. 



2.4.33 THE UNTVTERSriT OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS. 

Grant 91-53-66-27 

Jack H. Snyder, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Gerald 
G. Soxiers, Sponsor, Industrial Relations Re- 
search Institute 

Personal and Behavioral Factors Affecting the 
Supply of the Self-Employed 

This study sought to identify personal and behav- 
ioral factors differentiating both self-employed retail 
managers who started their own businesses from those 
who bought an existing business and the self-employed 
from salaried managers, as a basis for estimating the 
number of self-employed in a general population of 
retail managers. Data were obtained in interviews with 
132 self-employed and 68 salaried retail managers in 
Madison, Wis., who had operated their businesses for 
at least 3 years. 

Those who started their businesses were found tc be 
more satisfied with the performance of their businesses 



•Formerly the U.S. Employment Service. 
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and to work fewer hours than those who had bought 
businesses. The self-employed managers had more 
years in the labor force and tended to be more self-re- 
liant than salaried managers, but the latter had larger 
businesses. From these and other findings, the 
researcher developed a formula to estimate the n umb er 
of self-employed and, by subtraction, the number of 
salaried workers, in a general population of managers. 



2-4.34 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

MADISON, WIS. 

Grant 91-53-69-07 

John Stirling Haines, Jil, Doctoral Candidate; 
Dr. W. Lee Hansen, Sponsor, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

Human-Capital Obsolescence: The Effects on 
Earnings Pattern's of Engineers of the Expansion 
of Technical Knotledce 

This study analyzed the effects on the earnings pat- 
terns of engineers (classified by branch of engineer- 
ing, industry, and age) of the expansion of knowledge 
in their field, the deterioration of learning capacity, 
and formal on-the-job training and informal on-the-job 
learning. The expansion of knowledge was measured 
by the increase in the number of periodicals relating 
to the particular branch of engineering, and informa- 
tion on earnings (both cross-section and longitudinal) 
was taken from several published sources covering the 
period from 1946 to 1966. Training was inferred from 
data on years of school completed in one of these 
sources. . 

The analyses did not fully support — but did not 
contradict — the hypothesis that the deterioration in the 
relative earnings position of older engineers is induced 
by the obsolescence of their technical knowledge. The 
fact that the evidence on the relationship between th~ 
earnings variables and tb Pleasures of education and 
training was often contra ' to anticipations was attrib- 
uted to possible defects : r ne measures. 



2 4.35 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

MADISON, WIS. 

Grant 91-53-69-09 
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John Walter Hambtjeton, Doctoral Candidate ; 
Dr. W. Lee Hansen, Sponsor, Department of Eco- 
nomics 

Determinants of Geographic Differences in the 
Supply of Physician Services 

This study focused on the relative importance of 
factors underlying a physician’s choice of location for 
his practice, primarily focusing on income and “net 
advantages” (such as recreational and camping facili- 
ties, reasonable and attractive housing, and good 
schools) but also on the availability of pharmacists 
and other medical personnel, hospitals, and govern- 
ment-subsidized mjdical care for elderly and welfare 
patients. Using 1^-0 census data, the study analyzed 
and compared the major determinants of the distribu- 
tion of general practitioners, specialists, and intern-res- 
idents by State, county, and postal zone. 



2.4.36 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

MADISON, WIS. 

Grant 91-53-69-41 

Andrew J. Winnick, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Glen 
G. Sponsor, Department of Economics 

The Characteristics, Education and Earnings of 
Technicians 



This study focused on the impact of personal and 
family characteristics and amount and type of educa- 
tion and training on the earnings of technicians. Tech- 
nicians were defined as draftsmen, designers, medical 
and dental tech nici a ns , surveyors, electrical and elec- 
tronic technicians, other engineering and physical 
science technicians, and technicians not otherwise clas- 
sified. The researcher used data for nearly 5,000 work- 
ers in these occupations from the 1962 postcensal 
survey of scientific and technical personnel, adjusted 
to eliminate those reporting inconsistencies in job 
titles, changes of occupation between 1960 and 1962, 
and excessive heterogeneity of job duties, as well as to 
minimize overlap between classifications. The adjust- 
ments were made by applying discriminant analysis 
and principal component analysis to reported data on 
job activities. 
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Earnings were found to be related to childbood socio- 
economic status, size of city in which the worker 
grew up, sex, family structure, age, region of employ* 
ment, and type of high school (academic, vocational, 
or general) attended. The major conclusion, however, 
was that, although the values of training and education 
were interdependent, 2 years of study at a college or 
technical institute were neither necessary nor, without 
additional training, sufficient to insure economic 
success as a technician in most of the occupations. 
Hence, the researcher concluded that other types of 
training programs, particularly apprenticeships with 
their combination of on-the-job training and formal 
instruction, would provide a more than adequate alter- 
native to higher education by itself. 

The researcher also maintained that previous studies 
using unadjusted census occupational data have sys- 
tematically underestimated the impact of both educa- 
tion and training. 



2.4*37 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS. 

Grant 91-53-70-20 

Myron Roomkin, Doctoral Candidate ; Dr. Gerald 
G. Somers, Sponsor, Industrial Relations Re- 
search In stitu t e 

An Evaluation of Adult Basic Education Under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

This study assessed two short-term adult basic edu- 
cation (ABE) programs conducted in Milwaukee 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act 
i Data were collected from interviews, a questionnaire, 
and employment service file* for three sample gr oups : 
200 individuals who completed either program; 50 
who dropped out of the programs; and 50 who were 
eligible for but did not enter either of the programs. 

Cost- benefit analysis showed a positive initial , earn- 
ings differential for participants in the APE programs, 
although their labor force participation rates were 
lower t han those for the other groups. Hose who went 
on to further trai n in g indicated that the basic educa- 
tion had pro- Ided them with the necessary background 
to master their occupation ally oriented curricula 



was excellent preparation for their most recent job. 
The program was found to have produced little or no 
improvement in reading habits, knowledge about polit- 
ical officeholders, and group affiliation. The researcher 
concluded that alternative approaches might be more 
effective for disadvantaged adults than short-term 
compensatory education. 



2.4.38 YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Grant 91-07-69-46 

Donald D. Bowen, Doctoral Candidate; Dr. Doug- 
las T. Hall, Sponsor, Department of Administra- 
tive Sciences 

An Evaluation of Motivational Similarity in 
Work Groups 

The researcher sought to adapt die “modal personal- 
ity” approach (previously limited to investigating die 
linkage between behavior and general personality 
traits in groups such as nations and tribes) to the 
study of work organizations. He assumed that the 
work group is an appropriate unit of analysis in orga- 
nizational research and that personality patterns, as 
measured by individual needs scores, contribute to 
major differences in the functioning of the work 
group. He explored die propositions that differences in 
work-group motivation would be associated with: (1) 
The use of different selection processes; (2) die pres- 
ence of different socialization processes; and (3) dif- 
ferences in on-the-job behavior and atti tudes as related 
to die organization’s effectiveness and Tw»1th. 

One s mall , owner-managed electronics firm in a 
Northeastern State was studied. Nearly one-fifth of the 
staff of 330 were s up e rvi sors, manag ers, or profes- 
sional or technical workers; die remainder were 
clerical or production workers. Eighty workers (evenly 
divided between men and women) were given die The- 
matic Apperception Test to measure their needs for 
achievement, affiliation, and power, and questionnaires 
to obtain demographic, job satisfaction, and group 
cohesiveness data. In addition, supervisors’ evaluations 
of the workers were obtained, personnel procedures 
and supervisory practices were reviewed, and othex 
members of the larger work groups e*ere interviewed. 
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Finally, relevant studies from the fields of cultural 
anthropology, social psychology, industrial psychol- 
ogy, and organizational research, were received. 

Leadership styles emphasizing selection (large 
number of interviews required for a hiring decision) 
and socialization (frequent and detailed reports 
required of subordinates) were identified. These styles 



were found to be related to the need levels and pat* 
terns of motivation among subordinates, as well as to 
turnover. Differences in motivation among work 
groups definitely moderated the relationships between 
leadership style and employees’ job attitudes. 

The approach was considered fruitful, and further 
research was suggested. 
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2*5.01 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Grant 91-09-70-61 

Robert B. Schwenger, Lecturer, International 
Trade and Commercial Policy 

A Conceptual Framework for Measurement of 
the Impact of Foreign Trade on Workers 

This study examined U.S. measures of the impact of 
foreign trade on manpower in the context of the 
theory of international trade and related discussion, to 
develop a valid conceptual framework for measuring 
the full costs and benefits to American manpower of 
changes in U.S. foreign trade. 

The researcher concluded that foreign trade must be 
conceived of primarily as part of the dynamic world 
production-distribution-consumption process rather 
than as an aggregate exchange of goods between sepa- 
rate national economies. The latter concept, he found, 
has guided the dominant measure of the impact of 
trade on workers — the official figures on the aggregate 
number of jobs attributable to exports and the jobs 
which would have been required for U.S. production 
of “competitive” imports in a given year. According to 
the researcher, this concept omits the greatest source 
cf benefits to workers — the innovation and growth 
made possible by trade — and includes large hypotheti- 
cal costs in job losses, most of which never occur. 

The researcher suggested that the costs to the 
economy and to workers which should he measured 
are those incurred by specific firms that have to adjust 
because imports cut into the market for their product 
and by workers who arc dismissed, who must move, 
whose skills become obsolescent, or whose communi- 
ties become depressed. Hypothetical costs should be 
excluded, but the real costs should he measured as 
completely as possible, using techniques developed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in pilot studies. The 



benefits to be measured are those derived from the 
change in the world economic process — increased 
product, reduced prices, expanded consumption, higher 
wages and profits, and more employment Both mea- 
sures should include the real repercussions in other 
industries. An illustrative application of these concepts 
was made in an analysis of the effects of the U.S.-Can- 
ada automobile agreement 

The study proposed four modifications for the 
Department of Labor’s trade-impact research program: 

1. Establish two series of import studies— one on the 
overall relation of changes in imports, both aggre- 
gately and by industry, to the economic welfare of 
workers (as measured by such developments as prices, 
shipments, employment, productivity, wages, and prof- 
its), and the second on specific injury due to specific 
imports (emphasizing results such as losses to workers 
in wages, needed changes in skills, relocation, prema- 
ture removal from the labor force, and family disrup- 
tion). 

2. Initiate a major series of studies of specific trade 
changes on a world product-economy basis — including 
changes in world output and distribution of the 
product, the costs to workers of those changes, and the 
pattern of costs-benefits for the product economy, as 
well as the effects on direct commodity substitutes and 
components. 

3. Deemphasize the present import-export job 
comparisons by eliminating the computation of hypo- 
thetical jobs required to manufacture competitive 
imports. 

4. Establish a series similar to the first import 
series, measuring the relation of changes in exports to 
changes in the economic welfare of domestic workers. 



2.5.02 AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TRAINING 
AND DEVELOPMENT® 

MADISON, WIS. 



“In the 1970 projects book, this grant was inadvertently 
listed under the University of Utah. 
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Grant 91-53-70-40 

Dr. Garth L Mancum, Human Resources Insti- 
tute, University of Utah 

Training Directors in Programs to Hire the Dis- 
advantaged 

This survey of private industry’s efforts to hire and 
train the disadvantaged was undertaken to provide the 
basis for a discussion of the subject at the 1970 
convention of the American Society for Training and 
Development Questionnaires were sent to all ASTD 
members employed in private industry. Because only 
about one-tenth of the 1,100 questionnaires were 
returned, the survey yielded merely insights and infer- 
ences, rather than representative data. 



2.5.03 BOWDOIN COLLEGE 
BRUNSWICK, ME. 

Grant 91-21-69-43 10 

Dr. John C. Donovan, Department of Govern- 
ment and Legal Studies 

British Manpower Policy and the Process of In- 
stitutional Change 

This study analyzed recent British experience in 
developing manpower policy as an instrument of insti- 
tutional change. It focused on the influence exerted on 
manpower policy by national economic policies, pri- 
vate groups, and key civil servants. Data were 
obtained from descriptive literature on die British pro- 
grams and interviews with British government 
officials, trade union and business group spok esmen, 
and leading academic specialists. 

The principal findings were: The overt purpose of 
British manpower policy is far more economic than 
social; career government professionals have been 
influential in social and institutional change; and the 
employment service has a key role in a continuing 
manpower revolution, especially in a situation calling 
for the substantial upgrading of skills. Because of its 

“The project also received support from the Ford Founda- 
tion. 



present unglamorous image, the task of remodeling the 
employment service has become an urgent necessity. 

This is also true in the United States, the author 
concluded, although an American observer can make 
only limited comparisons because British manpower 
policy has relatively little to do with the problems of 
the severely disadvantaged. 



2.5.04 BOWLING GREEN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 

Grants 91-37-66-71 and 91-37-67-39 

Dr. Robert M. Guion, Department of Psychology 

The Meaning of Work and Its Relation to the 
Development of the Motivation to Work 

This research project tested the hypothesis that an 
individual’s motivation to work is a function primarily 
of tfye meaning work has for him and secondarily of 
his general level of activity (ranging from “laziness” 
to energetic purposiveness), his principal orientation 
to the work situation (to task, interaction with fellow 
workers, or self -enhancement) and the prevailing atti- 
tudes toward work in his work group. Measures of 
these factors were constructed for 91 male college sen- 
iors in engineering who accepted positions in eight 
firms cooperating in the study. Data were collected in 
three stages: Prior to employment, when expectations 
and ideals were probed; 8 to 10 months later, when 
corresponding questions about experience on the job 
were asked; and 2 months later, when the worksites 
were visited and peer ratings obtained. 

The data did not satisfactorily support the basic 
hypothesis except for one group whose members were 
characterized as task-oriented but low in general activ- 
ity level. 



2.5.05 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Grant 91-34-68-26 

Cynthia Fuchs Epstein, Department of Sociology 
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Social Factors Affecting Utilization and Mobili- 
zation of Trained Personnel in Elite Occupations 

This project focused on the processes which both 
hinder and facilitate women’s participation in profes- 
sional careers as lawyers, doctors, scientists, and 
academics. Data were collected from interviews, the 
Bureau of die Census, and relevant national and inter- 
national literature. The major product of the study — 
Woman's Place: Options and Limits in Professional 
Careers — is summarized here. (For other reports pre- 
pared under the grant, see 3.6.07.) 

Research indicated that the small percentage of 
women who pursue male-dominated professions have 
experienced severe obstacles because a large propor- 
tion of both men and women in the United States 
think women ought not to or cannot engage in profes- 
sional activity. Examination of the solutions employed 
by professional women to overcome personal and pro- 
fessional obstacles to the pursuit of their careers 
revealed that the women by and large followed an 
idiosyncratic process in finding the means by which 
they could fulfill multiple roles. 

The research further found that the socialization 
process imposed upon girls and young women as they 
are educated and enter work situations greatly influ- 
ences their occupational expectations and self-esteem. 

The study noted that a worker’s racial, ethnic, and 
sex status have always been crucial to his or her abil- 
ity to acquire and perform occupational roles in Amer- 
ican society. And the changes in occupational images 
and traditions which have begun breaking down racial 
and ethnic barriers were not found to have had the 
same effect on the sex barrier. 

Several trends were noted which might lead to an 
increase in the number of women in professional life: 
(1) The accelerated rate at which women in underde- 
veloped countries have approached equality with men is 
likely to reinforce pressure for further improvement in 
the position of women in the industrial societies; (2) 
because the number (although not the proportion) of 
women in the male-dominated professions has 
increased, professional women are becoming more visi- 
ble; and (3) the traditional prejudices vis-a-vis women 
do not prevail in many of the newer professional jobs 
associated with the growth of civil rights, poverty, and 
legal aid programs, community health programs, and 
developing areas of technology such as information 
retrieval 



2.5.06 INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOUNDATION 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

Grants 91-16-6632 and 91-16-67-40 

Dr. G L. Christenson and Dr. W. H. Andrews, De- 
partment of Economics 

Manpower and Technology in Bituminous Coal 
Mining: 1956-70 

This is a study of manpower adjustments in bitumi- 
nous coal production necessitated by changes in the 
sources of consumer demand, with concomitant shifts 
in production sources and technology. It is based on 
data from the Bureau of Mines and a synthesis of 
the literature. 

In 1964, the number of mineworkers was 100,000 
below 1956, whereas production was virtually equal 
for these two years. Mine shutdowns may have 
accounted for about one-fourth of the decrease, while 
the remaining workers were employed more hours per 
week and more weeks per year. But the major factor 
in the lower employment level was an increase in 
output per man-day from 10.3 to 18.5 tons. Productiv- 
ity rose as strip and auger mines increased their share 
of the market and many underground mines adopted 
undercutting machinery, mechanized loading, and the 
“continuous miner,” which combines both operations. 
Underlying the changes in productivity were the 
increasing prevalence of long-term contracts and 
captive ownership, as manufacturing firms and elec- 
tricity generating stations, plus foreign buyers, sup- 
planted railroads and households as the industry’s 
major customers. 

It was estimated that nearly 50,000 of the displaced 
mineworkers were not absorbed by normal attrition, 
internal transfer, or early retirement. The authors 
asserted that almost nothing was done to aid these 
workers directly, and manpower programs during the 
early 1960’s were of little help. Heavy unemployment 
continued for many years in some coal co mmun ities, 
particularly in Appalachia, which used a dispropor- 
tionate share of the industry’s manpower. 

The researchers concluded that manpower needs in 
bituminous coal mining are likely to remain stable for 
some years unless breakthroughs in nuclear technology 
threaten coal’s position as the chief electricity generat- 
ing fueL They also cited the possibility that operations 
may shift back to underground mining to maintain 
constant a supply should reserves dwindle. Neverthe- 
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less, they found that mining companies are beginning 
to recruit younger workers with higher education and 
supervisory potential both to meet the needs of man* 
agement and to utilize more sophisticated equipment 
However, the prospect of high wages alone may not be 
enough to compensate for the industry’s lagging safety 
standards and persistently low status, in the research- 
ers’ opinion. 



2.5.07 UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST, MASS. 

Grant 91-25-66-55 

Dr. Everett S. Lee, Department of Sociology 

D iffer entials in Spatial Mobility 

Using data from the 1960 census on migration 
between 1955 and 1960, this project analyzed differen- 
tials in migration by direction, distance, age, sex, race, 
education, and occupation. The researcher recom- 
mended changes in public policy, particularly with 
respect to vocational education. 



2.5.08 MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 

Grant 91-24-66-30 



participation is substantial for men but not for women, 
with corresponding social benefit-cost ratios; (2) high 
school dropouts benefit more from the program than 
do high school graduates; and (3) the longer the 
participants remain in the NYC, the greater are the 
increases in postprogram earnings. 

In another study, the researcher compared two ques- 
tioning techniques for securing earnings information. 
Two broad earnings questions and detailed work his- 
tory information were asked of 300 residents of low-in- 
come neighborhoods. When the estimates for low-in- 
come respondents were compared with wage reporting- 
data, the broad question approach was as accurate as 
the work history method, and therefore preferable 
because of its lower cost and greater ease of use. For 
respondents with higher incomes,- however, the work 
history approach provided more accurate earnings esti- 
mates. Here, the survey analyst will have to weigh the 
improved accuracy of the work history against its dis- 
advantages. 

Work under the grant also included a third study, 
dealing with the benefits of training under the Man- 
power Development and Tr aining Act in Indiana, 
which is not yet published. Wage reporting data on the 
1967 and 1970 earnings of a sample of 5,600 persons 
who took MDTA courses in 1965 and 1966 provide a 
large sample to test the validity of earlier evaluations 
of institutional ret rainin g and show the effects of 
cyclical downturns on the benefits from ret raining . 

On the basis of these studies, the researcher 
concluded that the wage reporting data of the unem- 
ployment insurance system are a valuable research took 



Dr. Michael E. Borus, School of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations 

Research to Demonstrate the Uses of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Wage Reports 

This grant was used to conduct substantive studies 
of manpower programs and problems and to demon- 
strate some of the possible uses of a hitherto neglected 
data source — the **wage reporting” data collected from 
employers by State unemployment insurance agencies* 

The first study trader the grant was a benefit-cost 
evaluation of the Neighborhood Youth Corps out-of- 
school program in Indiana, using wage reports to the 
Indiana Employment Security Division. This study 
concluded: (1) The ear nin gs gain as a result of NYC 



2.5.09 THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Grant 91-24-67-56 

Dr. Louis A. Ferman and others. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations 

The Hard-Core Unemployed of Detroit: An Eco- 
nomic and Social Portrait 

This study used data from the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission for 2,114 Detroit residents 
who had been unemployed for 26 weeks or more in 
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February 1962 and followup data for 260 of these 
persons in 1964. 

Through the use of multiple classification analysis 
on data from the larger group, personal characteris- 
tics, background, and labor market attributes were 
ranked by their relative contribution to the length of 
unemployment. The two most important were the 
workers previous industrial attachment (about one- 
third had worked in the auto industry) and the 
number of “employment aids” (such as a truck or car, 
tools, or a license) he had. Education and age ranked 
next, probably reflecting the high proportion of 
Detroit residents born and schooled in the South who 
had come to Detroit during the 1940’s. 

From the data on the smaller group, the researchers 
concluded that a longitudinal, rather than a cross-sec- 
tional, measure of unemployment would be superior 
for policy purposes. 



2.5.10 UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

EUGENE, OREG. 

Grant 91-39-66-38 

Dr. Donald A. Watson, Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research 

An Input-Output Model for State Manpower 
Projections 

This study developed an input-output model of the' 
Oregon economy in 1963 which was designed to 
permit distinctions between the effects of imports and 
exports on the State’s economy and included house- 
holds as a producing and consuming industry. This 
model was used to examine the demand for employ- 
ment by occupation group for 68 major industrial 
classifications, corresponding to the classifications used 
in a national interindustry model for 1958. The study 
then illustrated use of the model for manpower plan- 
ning. 

Asserting that input-output analysis is the best 
currently available technique for bringing economic 
data to bear on policy decisions concerning manpower 
development, the researcher maintained that tying 
State or area models closely to national data and refin- 
ing those data for local use can save much time and 
money. 



2.5.11 PURDUE RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

LAFAYETTE, 1ND. 

Grant 91-16-6&-36 

Dr. William K. LeBold and Dr. Donald A. Wood, 
School of Engineering 

A Multivariate Analysis of Engineering Job Satis- 
faction 

This comprehensive analysis of professionals 9 j ob 
satisfaction focused on engineering and science gradu- 
ates, but the techniques of analysis and the results 
were intended to have application for other professions 
and occupations. The researchers investigated not only 
the nature of job satisfaction per se but also the rela- 
tionship between job satisfaction and a wide variety of 
external factors including working conditions, demo- 
graphic variables., career patterns, professional activi- 
ties, community leisure activities, and opinions and 
values. 

Data were collected from two samples — engineering 
graduates in a National Goals of Engineering Educa- 
tion survey and engineering and science graduates of 
Purdue University. Variance analysis, multiple regres- 
sion, and canonical correlation techniques were used to 
relate job satisfaction to the professionals’ background 
variables, including education, employment, profes- 
sional activities, and communities. The study 
concluded that multivariate techniques can be of par- 
ticular value in understanding the complex of interre- 
lationships involved in job satisfaction. 

In the two samples, similar factors contributed to 
job satisfaction: Supervisory relations, professional 
recognition, job security, job status, professional chal- 
lenge, job autonomy, and interpersonal relations. The 
three analytical techniques resulted in similar but 
complementary findings. 

The investigation indicated the primary importance 
to professionals of the work itself — including chal- 
lenge, professional recognition, and autonomy — as well 
as the importance of work associates. Job satisfaction 
was found to be especially high if technical and super- 
visory responsibilities were high, if demands were 
high, if there were continued opportunities to learn, if 
tangible professional accomplishments were evident 
and previous jobs had been satisfying, and if there 
was active participation in professional, cultural, and 
community activities. 
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2.5.12 UNIVERSITY OF RO CHESTER 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

Grants 91-34-66-48 and 91-34-67-53 

Dr. Dean H. Harper, Department of Sociology 

The Relationship of Migrant Workers’ Attitudfs 
and Behavior to Their Work Environment 

This investigation set out to examine the proposition 
that given the opportunity to earn a decent wage, the 
migrant farmworker would work harder, have less 
absenteeism, and have more favorable attitudes 
toward work. 

At two camps in upper New York State (one where 
it appeared that working conditions were good, one 
where they were not), workers were interviewed at the 
beginning and end of the summer work season. Insur- 
mountable obstacles (for example, rapid turnover and 
the hostility of a crew boss) prevented the collection of 
data on changes in behavior as a consequence of camp 
environment. 



2.5.13 SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Grant 91-05-68-32 

Dr. Oscar J. Kaplan, Department of Psychology 

Placement of Unemployed Middle-Aged Workers 
in San Diego, California 

This report presents data for 1,428 persons aged 40 
and over who registered for work with the San Diego 
office of the California Department of Employment in 
early 1968. The researcher also interviewed persons 
who were familiar with existing employment programs 
for unemployed workers. His recommendations imply 
that he found shortcomings in the programs. 



2-5.14 THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WIS. 

Grant 91-53-68-33 



Dr. Jack Barbash, Department of Economics 

Trade Unions and National Economic Policy in 
Western Europe and the United States 

This study investigated the involvement of trade 
unions in the making of national economic policy in 
six European countries (the United Kingdom, West 
Germany, The Netherlands, Sweden, Austria, and 
France). In each country, union, management, and 
government administrators were interviewed, union 
decisionmaking activities were observed, and operating 
documents examined. 

The Swedish case was found to be particularly sig- 
nificant because the "centerpiece” of national 
economic policy is an active manpower policy formu- 
lated, implemented, and administered in part by the 
labor movement. 

In France, on the other hand, the national bureauc- 
racy and business interests dominate the formulation 
of policy and the trade unions are excluded from the 
process. Union involvement in economic planning 
serves a "public relations” function for the govern- 
ment, but the actual influence of unions is largely 
peripheral. The union effect on industrial relations 
reform and national wage policy has had to be 
achieved by confrontation and disruption. 

The study found the circumstances of Western 
Europe to be sufficiently different to preclude the graft- 
ing of the European experience directly on to Ameri- 
can trade unionism. However, American and European 
experiences were found to be converging in one 
respect: In collective bargaining, government attention 
has been shifting from the procedures to the economic 
terms. The significant involvement of the trade union 
movement in the negotiation of the terms of national 
incc^. : *nd wage policy was cited as the most relevant 
implication of the European experience for American 
trade unionism. 

The study concluded that the strong type of 
economic and social council found in Austria and The 
Netherlands is neither feasible nor desirable for the 
United States. However, the researcher recommended 
the reactivation and strengthening of the U.S. Labor- 
Management Advisory Committee established in the 
early 1960’s. The European experience with union 
involvement in policies relating to the construction 
industry was also cited as particularly promising as 
regards the United States. 
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The findings indicated that research support is 
crucial to onion involvement in national income and 
manpower policy. Trade union research in this country 
could not now meet the demands which extensive 
involvement in policy issues would make on it The 
AFL-CIO, with a membership of about 16 million 
workers, has a «"*Her research staff than its Swedish 
co unte rpart with one-tenth the membership. 

Although noting a numoer of ins ta n ces of U.S. 
union involvement in economic and social policy (for 
example, influencing die passage of manpower legisla- 
tion and the administration of manpower programs for 
the disadvantaged), the study characterized the general 
posture of American trade unionism toward economic 
policy as defensive and reactive. The AFL-CIO was 
cited as die proper body to take up the question of 
union involvement in policy because it could take initi- 
atives which may not be available to its constituent 
uni ons and provide a forum for discussions of the 
issues among the unions. The study concluded that the 
AFL-CIO’s role need not be so much to urge a partic- 
ular policy as to create a climate of union responsive- 
ness to economic policy. 



2-5.15 YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Grant 91—07—69—48 

Dr. Robert S. Goldfarb, Department of Econom- 
ics, and Dr. Daniel Hameimesh, Department of 
Economics, Princeton University 

A “New” Approach to Local Labor Market Analy- 
sis: A Feasibility Study 

While most studies of the operation of local labor 
markets have relied largely on data collected from 



workers, this p r0 ject cx P , °red the feasibility of cod- 
ing data frotn fji tns’ records. Specifically, the study 
sought on *be policies and characteristics 

of a firm *hi c k jflect its ability to attract and retain 
workers, w ‘th special attention to absenteeism as an 
indicator °f j 0 b dissatisfaction and a major cause of 
turnover. F or s j* N«* Haven, Conn., firms, individual 
personnel **c 0r ds wer< analyze* 1 «“<* *ggregate data 
were colled 0 n termination, absenteeism, applies- 

The judivj^jj^i personnel data were difficult to 
extract and frequently left crucial gaps so that they 
were of limited use- But the researchers concluded that 
the collection 0 f aggregate data on applications and 
terminati°ns both feasible and fruitful. 

Analysis of ^ job applications data indicated that 
categorizing according to the types of labor 

market forces w hich affect applications for their jobs 
would gi ve irjsigh 13 into constraints on recruitment 

and strategics 0 { recruitment It would also give 

insight in 1 ® t^ *ay in which people “filter” through a 
labor market; f of example, certain “visible” firms, by 
virtue of thei r si^ and location, appeared to act as 
gateways to ^ labor market, so that their ability to 
absorb labor ^gjinined the flows to less visible firms. 
Among the s j x gm» studied, terminations (primarily 
quits) responded ‘F 1 * 1 * differently to such labor market 
variables as employment in manufacturing, the unem- 
ployment employment at the particular firm, and 

the season. 

'jfce influences ° a applications and terminations dif- 
fered marke^jy between clerical workers and factory 
workers, w hh the bitter doing much more “job shop- 
ping” ^en tb« bibor market tightened— perhaps 
because gtuate r var iation in factory jobs. Gerical 
workers w «in ouch more likely to use formal sources 
than workers ap p[ying for nonclericsl work. These and 
other suggestive results persuaded the researchers that 
further efforts sbo^d be made to collect si mi l a r data. 
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SECTION 3. LIST OF REPORTS COMPLETED, 
FISCAL YEARS 1969-71 



This secti o n lists die completed reports described in section 2 «nd those completed 
from July L, 1968 through Jane 30, 1970, on research contracts, development con- 
tracts oJ grants, institutional grants, doctoral dissertation grants, and research 

project grants. 



ABBREVIATION KEY AND EXPLANATION 



PLEASE READ CAREFULLY TO AVOID UNNECESSARY DELAYS IN OBTAIN- 
INC REPORTS. DO NOT ROUTINELY WRITE TO THE MANPOWER ADMINIS- 
TRATION FOR THESE REPORTS. 



Section 3 Urts report* on research and devel op ment project* completed for die 
Manpower Admin irtration under contracts and grants during fiscal years 1969-71. 
(A few projects which did not remit in formal report* are omitted; for 
m a chine printout* of special tabulations.) 

Since the Manpower Adminis t r ation’s supply of these reports usually permits distri- 
bution only on a highly selective basis, arrangements were made during fiscal year 
1968 for sale of the reports through two federally operated information storage and 
retrieval syrtems. These arrang e m ents , as well as other sources of the reports and 
related pu bl i c a t ions, are i n d icat ed in the right-hand column of the lieing The key to 
the abbreviations used there and instructions for the publications are as 

follows: 

N US — National T echni cal Information Service, Operations Division, S p tingfaM 
Va. 22151. Information on die price of paper copies may be obtained from 
NTIS; microfiche copies axe $0.95 each. Send remittance with order directly 
to NTIS and specify die accession number (AD or PB plus a 6-digit num- 
ber) gi ven in die Kwmg 

ERIC— Educational Resources Information Center, EDRS, c/o NCR Co.. 4936 
Fa i rm o n t Ave^ Betbesda, Md. 20014. Copies are p ri ced according to the 
number of pages. The first price in die listing is for paper; the Mf price is 
for microfiche. Send remittance with order directly to ERIC-EDRS and 
speofy die a cc es si o n number (ED or MP jJm a 6-digit number) in 
die listing. 

CTO — Government Printing Office. Send orders directly to Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Go vernm e n t Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, with 
remittance for s pe ci fied amount. 

MA — Manpower Adminis t r a tion. Single copies free upon mpi est to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Manpower Administrati on, Associate Manpower Administra- 
tor, Washington, D.C. 202 1 0, as long as they axe available. 

Other sources are i ndic at ed for a few publications. Order from the 

source or, far books, from bookstores. 

Id addition, reports on contract research projects (3.1 and ZJ2 of this section) axe 
available for inspection in the Manpower Administration's Office of Research a nd 
Developme n t or in regional offices of die Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) and the 
Manpower Administration (MA). (See addresses, p. 213.) They may also be inspected 
at die universities which hold manpower r esearch grants (section 1.4). 
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They may also be available at certain libraries on pp. 214-218. However, some 
of these libraries were not subscribers at the time some of the reports were distributed. 

Reports on dissertation research grants (included in 3.5 of this section) can some- 
times be purchased from University Microfilms, Inc., 300 North Zeeb Road, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48102, as well as from NTIS. 



U.S. Department of Labor’s Manpower Administration and Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Regional Offices 



John F. Kennedy Fed. Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
(MA and BIS) 

341 Ninth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
(MA and BLS) 

5000 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19144 
(MA) 

1317 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 
(BLS) 



14th and E Streets, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(MA) 

1371 Peachtree Street, NE. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
(MA and BLS) 

300 South Wacker Drive 
Chicago, 111. 60604 
(MA. and BLS) 

1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
(MA and BLS) 



91 1 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
(MA and BLS) 

1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
(MA) 

45O Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
(MA and BLS) 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
(MA) 
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Libraries Receiving Contract Research. Reports and Manpower Administration 

Research Publications 



Documents Department 
General Library 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 94720 



Documents Librarian 
Gleeson Library 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco, Calif. 94117 



Government Documents Department 
University of California Library 
Davis, Calif. 95616 

Government Publications Section 
John F. Kennedy Memorial Library 
California State College at Los Angeles 
5151 State College Drive 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90032 

Professional Reference Center and Regional Curric- 
ulum Materials Depository 
155 West Washington Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif- 90015 



Institute of Industrial Relations 
Building O, Room 11 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, Calif. 95114 

Documents Department 
Jackson Library 
Graduate School of Business 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 94305 

Libraries 

Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colo. 80521 



Institute of Industrial Relations 
9244 Bunche Hall 

University of California, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Calif- 90024 

Government Publications Services 
The University Library 
University of California, Los Angeles 
College Library Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 

Industrial Relations Library 
California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, Calif. 91109 

California State Library 
P.O. Box 2037 
Sacramento, Calif. 95805 

Institute of Labor Economics 
Department of Economics 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, Calif- 92115 

Labor Management School 
University of San Francisco 
2130 Fulton Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 91109 

ERIC 1 



Documents Librarian 
Morris Library 
University of Delaware 
Newark, DeL 19711 

Documents Department 
The University of Florida 
The University Libraries 
Gainesville, Fla. 32601 

Documents Division 

Florida State University Library 

Tallahassee, Fla. 32306 

Center for Manpower Studies 
Atlanta University Library 
Atlanta, Ga. 30314 

Government Documents Collection 
University of Hawaii Library 
2425 Campus Road 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Library 

Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations 

University of Illinois 
504 East Armory Avenue 
Champaign, 111. 61820 
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Documents Librarian 
University of Chicago Library 
Chicago, EL 60637 

Documents Librarian 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

The Library 

Box 8189 

Chicago, EL 60680 

Institute of Industrial Relations 
Loyola University 
820 North Michigan 
Chicago, EL 60611 

A. G. Bush Library 
Industrial Relations Center 
The University of Chicago 
1225 East 60th Street 
Chicago, EL 60637 



University of Notre Dame 
Industrial Relations Section 
Department of Economics 
Box 476 

Notre Dame, Ind. 46556 

Documents Librarian 
Iowa State University 
The Library 
Ames, Iowa 50010 



Industrial Relations Center 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50010 



Center for Labor and Management 
The University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 



Documents Librarian 

Southern Illinois University Library 

Edwardsville, EL 62025 



Documents Department 
Kansas State University Library 
Manhattan, Kans. 66502 



Documents Librarian 
Northwestern University 
The University Library 
Evanston, EL 60201 



Government Publications Depar tment 
Library 

University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 40506 



Illinois State University 
Milner Library 
Documents Department 
Normal, EL 61761 



Manpower Research Project 
University of Maine 
Orono, Me. 04473 



Documents Librarian 
Documents Division 
University of Illinois Library 
Urbana, EL 61801 



Documents Librarian 
Raymond H. Fogler Library 
University of Main e 
Orono, Me. 04473 



Indiana University Library 
Documents Department 
Bloomington, Ind. 47401 

Documents Libr arian 
Purdue University libraries 
Lafayette, Ind. 47907 

Herman C. Krannert Graduate School 

Purdue University 

West Lafayette, Ind. 47907 



O 

ERLC 



Documents Department 
The Milton S. Eisenhower Library 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Charles and 34th Streets 
Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Social Sciences Reference Room 
McKeldin Library 

University of Maryland j 

College Park, Md. 20742 l 

i 
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Library 

Labor Relations and Research Center 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 



Documents Librarian 
Dwight B. Waldo Library 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001 



Economics Department Library 
Northeastern University 
Room 21 OUR 
Boston, Mass. 02115 

Harvard Trade Union Program 
Harvard Business School 
Boston, Mass. 02163 

Industrial Relations Library 
Room E53— 238 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 



Documents Librarian 
Documents Section 
Central Michigan University Library 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 48858 

Documents Division 
Wilson Library 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55455 

Industrial Relations Center 
309 BA — West Bank 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55455 



Florence Heller Graduate School 
Brandeis University 
Waltham, Mass. 02154 



Mitchell Memorial Library 

P.O.Box 5408 

State College, Miss. 39762 



Industrial Relations Lib rary 
322 School of Business Administration 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104 

Gifts and Exchanges 
University Libraries 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Mich. 48202 

Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
Wayne State University 
5229 Cass Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 48202 

Documents Librarian 
Documents Department 
Michigan State University Library 
East Lansing, Mich. 48823 

School of Labor and Industrial Relations 
Room 403, South Kedzie Hal l 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Mich. 48823 
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Library 

Documents Section 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 65201 

School of Business and Public Administration 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 65201 

Government Publications Department 
Rutgers University Library 
New Brunswick, N.J. 08901 

Institute of Management and Labor Relations Library 
Lewis M. Hermann Labor Education Center 
Rutgers — The State University 
New Brunswick, NJ. 08903 

Princeton University 
Industrial Relations Section 
P.O- Box 248 
Princeton, NJ. 08540 

New York State Library 
Gift and Exchange Section 
Albany, N.Y. 12224 





Documents Section 
Library 

State University of New York at Binghamton 
Vestal Parkway East 
Binghamton, N.Y. 13901 

Documents Department 
Milne Library 
State University College 
Geneseo, N.Y. 14454 

Documents Department 
Hofstra University Library 
Hempstead, Long Island, N.Y. 11550 

ILR Library 
Ives Hall 

Cornell University 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 

Columbia University Libraries 
Documents Acquisitions 
535 West 114th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10027 

Documents Librarian 
Frederick W. Crumb Memorial Library 
The State University College 
Potsdam, N.Y. 13676 

Documents Librarian 
Syracuse University 
Library 

Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 
Library 

University of North Carolina 
BA/SS Division — Documents 
Chapel Hill, N.C 27514 

Duke University Library 
Public Documents Department 
Durham, N.C 27706 

Institute for Research in Human Resources 
North Carolina State University 
Greensboro, N.C 27411 



North Carolina State University 
P.O. Box 5036 
Raleigh, N.C 27607 

Documents Librarian 

Bowling Green State University Library 

Bowling Green, Ohio 43402 

Ohio State University Libraries 
Documents Division 
1858 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Center for Human Resource Research 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Documents Division 
University Libraries 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 44240 

Government Documents Department 
Max Chambers Library 
Central State College Library 
Edmond, Okla. 73034 

Documents Department 
The University Library 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Okla. 74074 

Manpower Research and Training Center 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Okla. 74075 

University of Oregon Library 
Documents Section 
Eugene, Oreg. 97403 

Ins ti t ute of Industrial and Labor Relations 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oreg. 97403 

The Pennsylvania State library 
Government Publications Section 
Box 1601 

Harrisburg, Pa. 17126 
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Free Library of Philadelphia 
Public Documents Department 
Logan Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 

Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
Industrial Research Unit 
3905 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 

St. Joseph’s College 
Institute of Industrial Relations 
18th and Thompson Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19121 

School o£ Business Administration 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19122 

Department of Labor Studies 
209 Engineering E 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 16802 

Documents Librarian 
University of Tennessee 
Cumberland Avenue 
Knoxville, Tenn. 37916 

Division of Urban Regional Studies 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, Tenn. 38111 

Documents Librarian 
Dallas Public Library 
1954 Commerce 
Da ll as, Tex. 75201 

Department of Economics 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Tex. 75222 

University of Houston 
Cullen Blvd. 

Houston, Tex. 77004 

Documents Section 

Brigham Young University Library 

Provo, Utah 84601 
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Institute of Industrial Relations 
University of Utah 
412 College of Business 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 

Public Documents 
Alderman Library 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 22901 

Norfolk State College 
2401 Corprew Avenue 
Norfolk, Va. 23504 

Department of Economics 
Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Va. 23803 

Documents Section 
Washington State Library 
Olympia, Wash- 98501 

Washington State University Library 
Serial Record Section 
Pullman, Wash. 99163 

West Virginia University 
Library 

Morgantown, W. Va. 26506 

Division of Social Work 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, W. Va. 26505 

Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion 

8432 Soci al Science Building 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 53706 

Industrial Management Department 
Marquette University 
606 North 13th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53233 

Documents Division 
Milwaukee Public Library 
814 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53233 
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3.1 LIST OF REPORTS COMPLETED, FISCAL YEARS 1969-71 

Research Contracts Under the MDTA 



Inst ituti on, Investigator (s), Contract /Vo*, and 
Tide of Report 



3.1.01 

Association for the Help of Retarded Children, New 
York Chapter — Jack Tobias, Ida Alpert, and 
Arnold Birenbaum, No. 81—31-21 
A Survey of the Employment Status of Mentally 
Retarded Adults in New York City 



3.1.02 

Atlantic Research Corp. — John F. WaHerstedt, Hans 
W. Weigert, and CoL Walter R. Lawson, USA 
(Ret.), No. 81^19-68-19 

An Analysis of Post-World War II Manpower 
Research, Policy and Program Experience Applicable 
to Current Manpower Planning f^r Peacetime Conver- 
sion of Military Manpower to Civilian Occupations 



3.1.03 

California, University of, Berkeley — Edward R. F. W. 
Crossman and Stephen Laner, assisted by Stanley 
H. Caplan, Tarald Kvalseth, and Frederick 
Schneider, No. 81-05-66-30 
Hie Impact of Technological Change on Manpower 
and Skill Demand: Case-Study Data and Policy Impli- 
cations 

3.1.04 

California, University of, Berkeley — Margaret S. 
Gordon and Margaret Thal-Larsen, No. 
81-05-67-24 

Employer Policies in a Changing Labor Market — Re- 
port of the San Francisco Bay Area Employer Policy 
Survey 

3.1.05 

California, University of, Berkeley — Margaret Thai- 
Larsen, Gordon Cavana, and John Dana, No. 
81-05-68-43 

Placement and Counseling in a Changing Labor 
M a rk et: Public and Private Employment Agencies and 
Schools 



O 

ERIC 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key and 
explanation, p. 211) 



NTIS — PB 185574; “Retardation, Poverty, and Jobs," 
Manpower , voL 1, No. 8, Sept. 1969, pp. 30-32; Jack 
Tobias, “Vocational Adjustment of Young Retarded 
Adults,” Mental Retardation, voL 8, No. 3, June 1970, 
pp. 13-16. 



NTIS— PB 183258. 



NTIS— PB 191290. 



NTIS — PB 188051; “Changing Employer Policies in a 
Large Urban Labor Market,” IRRA Proceedings, 
Winter 1968, pp. 248-256. 



NTIS— PB 197271. 
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3.1 MDTA Research Contracts Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



Institution, Invcstigator(s), Contract No~ and 
Tide of Report 



3*1.06 

California, University of, Los Angeles — Paul Prasow 
and Fred Massarik, No. 81-04^36 
A Longitudinal Study of Automated and Nonauto- 
mated Job Patterns in the Southern California Aero* 
space Industry 



3.1.07 

Census, Bureau ot the — David P. McNeils, No. 
81-09-66-10 

Characteristics of Local Government Employees — A 
Pretest Survey 



3.1.08 

Columbia University — Eli Ginzberg, No. 81-34-67-25 
Men, Money, and Medicine (First of eight reports on 
this contract) 



3.1.09 

Columbia University — Alfred S. Eichner, No. 
81-34—67—25 

State Development Agencies and Employment Expan- 
sion (Second of eight reports on this contract) 

3.1.10 

Columbia University — Marcia Freedman and Gretchen 
Maclachlan, No. 81-34-67-25 
The Process of Work Establishment (Third of eight 
reports or this contract) 

3.1-11 

Columbia University — Harry I. Greenfield, No. 
81-34—67-25 

Allied Health Manpower: Treads and Prospects 
(Fourth of eight reports on this contract) 

3.1.12 

Columbia University — Dean Morse, No. 81-34-67—25 
The Peripheral Worker (Fifth of eight reports on this 
contract) 



3.1.13 

Columbia University — Beatrice G. Reubens, No. 
81-34-67-25 

The Hard-to-Employ : European Programs (Sixth of 
eight reports on this contract) 



Source of Copier (See abbreviation key and 
expl anatio n , p. 211) 



NTIS— PB 184856. 



NTIS — PB 177323. 



NTIS — PB 193413; Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1969 ($830). 



Policy Paper No. 18, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, P.0. Box 1567, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106 
($225). 



Columbia University Press, New York, 1969 ($6.75). 



Columbia University Press, New York, 1969 ($8.00) ; 
“Making Better Use of Health Personnel,” Manpower , 
voL 1, No. 3, April 19S9, pp. 3—6. 



Columbia University Press, New York, 1969 ($7.50) . 



NTIS — PB 193414; Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1970 ($12.00) ; MA — Special Job Creation for 
the Hard-to-Employ in Western Europe , Manpower 
Research Monograph No. 14, 1970 (summary of two 
chapters of fall report; GPO — $030). 



O 

ERIC 
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3.1 MDTA Research Contracts Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



221 



Institution, Investigatorf t) r Contract JVo, and 
Tide of Report 

3.1.14 

Colombia University — Thomas M. S tailback, Jr., and 
Richard V. Knight, No. 81-34-67—25 
The Metropolitan Economy: The Process of Employ, 
ment Expansion (Seventh of eight reports on this 
contract) 

3.1.15 

Columbia University — Dale L. Hiestand, No. 

81-34-67-25 

Career Changers: Professional and Graduate Students 
After Thirty-Five (Last of eight reports on this 
contract) 

3.1.16 

Cornell University — David Rogers, with the assistance 
of Faith Korthener and Roslyn Menzel, No. 81— 
34-68-39 

An Exploratory Study of Interorganizational Relations 

3.1.17 

Derry ck Associates, Inc. — Dennis A- Derryck. No. 
81-34-70-23 

Modernizing Selection and Promotion Processes in die 
State Employment Service 

3.1.18 

Employr_mt Service, U.S. Training and W i sc on sin 
State Employment Service— William R. Fischer, 
No. 81-53-67-04 

Project Vision, An E xpe rim ent with Occupational 
Needs Projection Techniques for Vocational Edncai'an 
Curriculum Planning Purposes in the Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin SMSA 

3.1.19 

Florida, University of — J. Kamal Dow, No. 
81-10-68-34 

Historical Perspective of the Florida Citrus Industry 
and the Impact of Mechanical Harvesting on the 
Demand for Labor 

3.120 

Greenleigh Associates, Inc. — Hazel McCalley and 
Clara Friedman, No. 81-34-68-27 
A Study to Develop a Model for Employment Services 
for the Handicapped 



O 




Source of C opies (See abbreviation key end 
explanation, p, 211 ) 

Columbia University Press, New York, 1970 ($10.00). 

Columbia University Press, New York, 1S70 ($650). 

NTIS — PB 184848. 

NT1S— 200454. 

NTJ5— PB 19330L 

NTIS— PB 191289. 

NTIS — PB 1F'15L 
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3.1 MDTA Research Contracts 

Institution, Inaastlgator(s), Co n tra c t /Vou. and 
TUla of Raport 

3.1.21 

Harvard University — Peter B. Doerisger and Michael 
J. Piore, No. 81-23-66-22 
Internal Labor Markets and Manpower Analysis 

3.1.22 

Harvard University — James G. ScovSle. No. 

81-23-67-23 

Concepts and Measurements for Manpower 
Occupational Analysis 

3.1.23 

Harvard University — Daniel Quinn 
81-23-68-11 

A Study of Problems of Manpower Utilization in die 
Construction Industry: Intennittsncy of Employment, 
Unemployment and Labor Shortages 

3.1.24 

Harvard University — Richard B. Freeman, No. 81- 
23-68-37 1 

Enginee rs and Scientists in die Industrial Economy 

3.1.25 

Houston, University of, and Texas Southern University 
Joseph E. Ch a mpagn e and Robert L. Prater, 
No. 81-46-63-02 

Teenage Employment: A Study of Low Tn*v>t n e Youth 
in Houston, Texas 

3.1.26 

Illinois Institute of Technology — FI t»w H. Barack and 
Thomas J. McNichols, No. 81-15-66-17 
Management and Automation 

3.1.27 

Kentucky Research Foundation, The Univeraity of 

Vernon M. Briggs, Jr., No. Si-19-68-13 
Negro Employment in the South — Volume I: The 
Houston Labor Market 



Completed, Fiscal Yean 1969-71 

Somrem of Capias (Saa abb* aviation kay and 
and axpl anat ian, p. ill) 

NTIS — PB 193079; D.C. Heath and Company, Lex- 
ington, Mass^ 1971 ($3.95). 

NTIS— PB 187702. 

NTIS— PB 184849. 

NTIS— PB 186507. 

NTIS— PB 179315. 

MA— Manpower Research Monograph No. 23, 197L 



1 This study was cosponsored by the National Science Foundation. 
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3.1 MDTA RcMtich Co ntra cts 

t nmtitmt Um, / wwnrigrto ff m). Contract Wo-, mmd 
TUI* of Report 



3.1.28 

Kentucky, The University of. Research Foundation — 
Niles M. Hansen, Nc. 81-19-68-17 
Urban and Regional Dimensions of Manpower Policy 



3.1.29 

Labor S tatist i cs , Bureau of — F ranz A. Groemping, No. 
81-09-68-08 

Transition from School to Work in Selected Countries 



3-1-30 

Maryland, University of — George A- PownaH, No. 
81-19-37 

Employment Problems of Released Prisoners 

3.1.31 

Michigan State University — Fmar Hardin and Michael 
E. Boras, No. MDTA 9-63 

Economic Benefits and Costs of Retraining Courses in 

3.1*32 

Michigan State University — Harvey M. Choldin and 
Grafton D. Trout, No. 31-24-66-32 
Mexican Americans in Transition, Migration and 
Employment in Michigan Cityf 

3.1.33 

Michigan State Uni ve r si t y — Editors B. F. Cargill and 
G. E. RossmiDer, No. 81-24-68-42 
Fruit and Vegetable Harvest Mechanization, Techno- 
logical Implications (First of three reports on Aw 
contract) 

3.1.34 

Michigan State University — Editors B. F. Cargill at id 
G. E. RossmiDer, No. 81-24-68-4? 

Fruit and Vegetable Harvest M» Aim i»iiri nn l Man- 
power Implications (Second of three reports on this 
contra c t ) 

3.1.35 

Michigan State University — Editors B. F. CargiD and 
G. E. RossmiDer, No. 81-24-68-42 
Fruit and Vegetable Harvest Mechanization, Policy 
Implications (Third of three reports on this contract) 



Completed, Fiscal Y can 1969-71 

Somrc* of C op i*» (S*» ab bre v iatio n km? and 
vrplmnvrtom, p. £11) 



NTIS — PB 18625 2 ; Rural Poverty and the Urban 
Crisis — A Strategy for Regional Development, M twi 
University Press, Bloomington, Ind. ($1230) ; “Urban 
Alternatives for Eliminating Poverty,** Monthly Labor 
Review , August 1969, pp. 46-47. 



NTIS — PB 182965; printed in The Transition from 
School to Work: A Report Based on the Princeton 
Manpower Symposium, May 9-10, 1968, pp. 132-188, 
Industrial Rel a ti o ns Section, Princeton University, 
Research Report Series No. Ill ($4.00). 

NTIS— PB 183543. 



NTIS— PB 189116; Retraining Courses: Economic 
Costs and Benefits, D.C. Heath and Company, Lexing- 
ton, Msssl, 1971 ($15.00). 



NTIS— PB 19990L 



Rural Manpower Report No. 16, American Society of 
Agricultural En g ine e r s, St. Joseph, Midi. 49085, and 
B ulle t in Office, Agriculture Hall, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mkh. 48823 ($3.50). 



Rural Manpower Report No. 17, Bulletin Office, Agri- 
culture HaD, Michigan State University, East T-aw«tig t 
Midi. 48823 ($2^0). 



Rural Manpower Report No. 18, Bulletin Office, Agri- 
culture H a D , Michigan State University, East Tjmwi^, 
Mich. 48823 ($2.00). 



O 
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3.1 MDTA Research Contracts Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



Institution, Investigator (s). Contract . ■'<>., and 
Title of Report 


Source of Copies ( See abbreviation key and 
explanation, p. 211 ) 


3.1.36 

Michigan, The University of— Gerald Gurin, No. 
MDTA 17-63 

A National Attitude Survey of Trainees in MDTA 
Institutional Programs 


NTIS — PB 193723. 


3.1.37 

Michigan, The University of — Eva Mueller and others. 
No. 81-24-67-02 

Technological Advance in an Expanding Economy: Its 
Impact on a Cross-Section of the Labor Force 


NTIS — PB 184794. 


3.1.38 

Michigan, The University of— Kent H. Marquis and 
Charles F. Cannell, No. 81—24—68—26 
A Study of Interviewer-Respondent Interaction in the 
Urban Employment Survey 


NTIS— PB 188456. 


3.1.39 

Minnesota, University of — Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., 
and Rene V. Dawis, No. 81-22-01 
Youth Unemployment: Frictions in the Threshold of 
the Work Career— An Exploratory Probe 


NTIS— PB 183074. 


3.1.40 

Nathan Associates, Inc., Robert R.— Edward D. Hol- 
lander, No. 81-09-68-01 

Transferability of Military-Trained Medical Personnel 
to the Civilian Sector 


NTIS— PB 192690. 


3.1.41 

National Academy of Sciences— National Research 
Council — Advisory Committee on Problems of 
Census Enumeration, No. 81— 09— 70-17 2 
America’s Uncounted People, Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Problems of Census Enumeration 


NTIS— PB 199754. 


3.1.42 

National Industrial Conference Board — Maria Elena 
Gonzalez, No. 81-34-66—13 

An Optimal Sample Design for a Job Vacancy Survey 
(First of two reports on this contract) 


NTIS— PB 179316. 


•This project was funded jointly with the Bureau of the 
Census and the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

ERIC ’ Y;& 
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Institution , Investigator ( s). Contract /Vo., and 
Tide of Report 

3.1.43 

National Industrial Conference Board — John G. 
Myers, No. 81-34-66-13 

Job Vacancies in the Firm and the Labor Market 
(Last of two reports on this contract) 

3.1.44 

National Manpower Policy Task Force — Varden 
Fuller, No. 81-09-66-31 

Rural Worker Adjustment to Urban Life, An Assess- 
ment of the Research (First of six reports on this 
contract) 

3.1.45 

National Manpower Policy Task Force — Dale L. Hie- 
stand. No. 81-09-66-31 

Discrimination in Employment, An Appraisal of the 
Research (Second of six reports on this contract) 

3.1.46 

National Manpower Policy Task Force — Edward Kala- 
chek, No. 81-09-66-31 

Ihe Youth Labor Market (Third of six reports on this 
contract) 

3.1.47 

National Manpower Policy Task Force — Juanita 
Kreps, No. 81-09-66-31 

Sex in the Marketplace: American Women at Work 
(Fourth of six reports on this contract) 

3.1.48 

National Manpower Policy Task Force — Charles A. 
Myers, No. 81-09-66-31 

The Role of the Private Sector in Manpower Devel- 
opment (Fifth of six reports on this contract) 

3.1.49 

National Manpower Policy Task Force — George 
Strauss, No. 81-09-66-31 

Apprenticeship Problems and Policies (Last of six 
reports on this contract) 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key and 
and explanation, p. 211) 



NTIS — PB 179864; NICB Studies in Business 
Economics No. 109, 1969. 



Policy Paper No. 15, Publications Office, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, P. O. Box B-l, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48106 ($2.25). 



Policy Paper No. 16, Publications Office, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, P.O. Box B-L Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48106 ($2.00) . 



Policy Paper No. 12, Publications Office, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, P.O. Box B— 1, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48106 ($1.50) . 



Policy Studies in Employment and Welfare No. 11, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, McL, 1971 
($1.95). 



Policy Studies in Employment and Welfare No. 10, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, McL, 1971 
($1.95). 



NTIS— PB 183096. 
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3.1 MDTA Research Contracts Completed, Fiscal Years 1969—71 



Investigator (g), Contract JVo, and 

Tide of Report 

3.1.50 

National Manpower Policy Task Force — No. 

81-^ 1 '^.22 

The Tra* jS |^°*l from School to Work, A Report Based 
on the F rlQc eto n Manpower Symposium, May 9-10, 
1968 

3.1.51 

National Manpower Policy Task Force — No. 

8 1 - 09 - 69 ^ 

Report of C°**ference G f New Manpower Researchers, 

Novemb^ l9 6§ 

3.1.52 

National Manpower Policy Task Force — No. 

81 - 09 - 70^3 

Report of inference of New Manpower Researchers, 
October J«» 

3.1.53 

National ^^Power Policy Task Force — Sar A. Levi* 
tan 2 nd Lowell M. Glenn, No. 81-11-71-03 
Report, -^ ew Manpower Researchers Conference, 
October 1^® 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key and 

explanation, p. 211) 

NTIS — PB 182965; Research Report Series No. Ill, 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University 
($4.00). 



NTIS— PB 180946. 



NTIS— PB 18770L 



NTIS— PB 201286. 



3.1.54 

National ^^Pung Association — Norman Frumkin, 
No. gl ‘~°0-67-08 

Manpower Implications of Alternative Priorities for 
Coping Poverty 



NITS — PB 182143; GPO — Federal Programs for the 
Development of Human Resources , A Compendium of 
Papers Submitted to the Subcommittee on Economic 
Progress of the Joint Economic Committee , voL 1, 
1968 ($1.00). 



.55 

tonal Pkfcnijj Association — Leonard A. Lecht, No. 
81 - 09 - 68^0 

r Pei 5005 ht the Labor. Force: A " rT * 



NTIS— PB 196742. 



3.1.56 

New Yor^ ^^Versity — Daniel E. Diamond and Hrach 



Bedr osl an, No. 81-34-66-25 

Industry Requirements and the Employment of 

Disadvantage Croups 



NTIS — PB 191278; MA — Hiring Standards and Job 
Performance, Manpower Research Monograph No. 18, 
1970 (GPO— $0.50). 



3.1.57 

New Y of* University — Ronald D. Corwin, No. NTIS — PB 192569. 

81-3 4h59 -02 

New Wooers in the Banking Industry: A Minority 
Report 
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Institution , Investigator ( s), Contract No ., and 
Tide of Report 



3.1.58 

Newark College of Engineering — Robert Kiehl, No. 
81-32-69-14 

Opportunities for Blacks in the Profession of Engi- 
neering 



3.1.59 

North Carolina State University and North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical College — Charles H. 
Rogers, Rudolph D. Artis, Leonard J. Hausxnan, 
Christopher Green, and Walter R. Parker, No. 
81-35-67-27 8 

Teenage Unemployment in Two Selected Rural Coun- 
ties in the South 



• 3.1.60 

North Carolina, University of — James P. Harkness, 
Robert R. Cadmus, and Lois P. Tillman, No. 
MDTA 26-64 

A Manpower Study of Technical Personnel in Hospital 
Clinical Laboratories 



3.1.61 

Northeastern University — Morris A. Horowitz and 
Irwin L. Hermstadt, No. 81-20-34 
A Study of the Training of Tool and Die Makers 



3.1.62 

Ohio State University Research Foundation, The — No. 
81-37-70-18* 

Career Thresholds, A Longitudinal Study of the Edu- 
cational and Labor Market Experience of Male Youth 
VoL I (1966 survey), by Herbert S. Pames, 
Robert C. Miljus, and Ruth S. Spitz 
VoL H (1967 survey), by Frederick A. Zeller, 
John R. Shea, Andrew L Kohen, and Jack A. 
Meyer 

VoL III (1968 survey), by Andrew L Kohen and 
Herbert S. Pames 



Source of Copies ( See abbreviation key and 
explanation, p, 211) 



NTIS — PB 197065; MA — “Wanted: Black Engineers,” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1971, pp. 8-10. 



NTIS— PB 188105. 



NTIS— PB 180437. 



NTIS — PB 187558; Department of Economics, North- 
eastern University, Boston, Mass. 02115; MA — Learn- 
ing the Tool and Die Maker Trade, Manpower 
Research Monograph No. 17, 1970 (summary; GPO 
—$0.30). 



VoL I — NTIS — PB 183539; MA — Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 16, voL 1, 1970 (GPO — $2.00) ; Her- 
bert S. Pames and Ruth S. Spitz, “A Conceptual 
Framework for Studying Labor Mobility,” Monthly 
Labor Review, Nov. 1969, pp. 55-58; “Effects of 
Changes in the Federal Minimum Wage on Employ- 
ment of Young Men, 1966-67,” in BLS Bulletin 1657, 
1970 ($L50). 

VoL II — NTIS — PB 201288; MA — Manpower 

Research Monograph No. 16, voL 2, 1971 (GPO — 
$1.25). 

VoL HI — NTIS — PB 201287; MA — Manpower 

Research Monograph No. 16, voL 3, 1971 (GPO — in 
process). 



* Cosponsored by the Office of Education* U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

4 Formerly 81-34-28 and 81-37-68-2L 
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3.1 MDTA Research Contracts Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



Institution, Investigate^ s), Contract /Vo*, and 
Tide of Report 


Source of Copies (See abbreviation key and 
explanation, p. 211) 


3.1.63 

Ohio State University Research Foundation, The — 
John R. Shea, Ruth S. Spitz, and Frederick A. 
Zeller, No. 81-37-70-18* 

Dual Careers: A Longitudinal Study of Labor Market 
Experience of Women, VoL I (1967 survey) 


NTIS — PB 193239; MA — Manpower Research Mono- 
graph No. 21, 1971 (GPO — $225). ' 


3.1.64 

Ohio State University Research Foundation, The — No. 
81-37-70-18® 

The Pre-Retirement Years: A Longitudinal Study of 
the Labor Market Experience of . . . Men 

VoL I (1966 survey), by Herbert S. Pames, 
Belton M. Fleisher, Robert C. Mil jus, and Ruth S. 
Spitz 

VoL II (1967 survey), by Herbert S. Pames, Karl 
Egge, Andrew I. Kohen, and Ronald M. Schmidt 


VoL I — NTIS — PB 180530; MA — Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 15, voL 1, 1970 (GPO — $235). 

VoL H— NTIS— PB 192671; MA— Manpower 

Research Monograph No. 15, voL 2, 1970 (GPO — 
$1.25). 


3.1.65 

Ohio State University Research Foundation, The — 
John R. Shea, Roger D. Roderick, Frederick A. 
Zeller, and Andrew L Kohen, No. 81-37— 70-18 7 
Years For Decision: A Longitudinal Study of the Edu- 
cational and Labor Market Experience of Young 
Women, VoL I (1968 survey) 


NTIS — PB 201289; MA — Manpower Research Mon- 
ograph No. 24, 1971 (GPO— $2.00). 


3.1.66 

Oklahoma State University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Research Foundation — Paul V. Braden 
with James L. Harris and Krishan K. Paul, No. 
81-38-69-10 

Occupational Training Information System 


NTIS— PB 19307a 


3.1.67 

Pennsylvania State University, The — James S. Holt, 
Reuben W. Hecht, and Neil B. Gingrich, No. 
81—40-68-12 

Agricultural Labor in the Northeast States; Agricul- 
tural Labor Statistics with Special Reference to the 
Northeast States (A Statistical Supplement) 


NTIS— PB 197868 (voL I) ; NTIS— PB 197867 (voL 
II). 


‘Formerly 81-34-28 and 81-37-68-2L 
•Formerly 81-34-28 and 81-37-68-2L 
T Formerly 81-34-28 and 81-37— 68-2L 
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Institution, Investigator (s), Contract No*, and 
Tide of Report 


Source of Copie* (See abbreviation key and 
explanation, p. 211) 


3.1.68 

Pennsylvania State University, The— Jacob J. Kauf- 
man and Louis Levine, No. 81-40-68-20 
A Report on Two Workshops on Manpower Research, 
conducted at the University of Tennessee, April 1968 
and San Francisco State College, May 1968 


NTIS — PB 182157. 


3.1.69 

Pennsylvania State University, The — Jacob J. Kauf- 
man and Louis Levine, No. 81-40—69-0 6 
University Manpower Research Seminar for the Stimu- 
lation of Professional Research Interest 


NTIS — PB 188363. 


3.1.70 

Pennsylvania State University, The, and Bureau of 
Employment Security — Jacob J. Kaufman and 
David W. Stevens, Nos. 81-^0-67-05 and 
81-40-67-09 

Supplemental Labor Market Information as a Means to 
Increase the Effectiveness of Job-Search Activity 


NTIS— PB 180531. 


3.1.71 

Pennsylvania, University of — Ann R. Miller and Susan 
Klepp, No. 81-40-69-13 

Occupations of the Labor Force According to the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


NTIS— PB 197920. 


3.1.72 

Philadephia, City of — Richard L. Olanoff, No- MDTA 
14—64 

A Study of the Effects of Pre-Vocational Training and 
Family Service Counseling on the Long-Term Unem- 
ployed 


NTIS— PB 183758. 


3.1.73 

Planning Research Corp. — Norman Jones and others. 
No. 81-05-68-06 

A Model for Manpower Training Evaluation (First of 
two reports on this contract) 


NTIS— PB 201102. 


3.1.74 

Planning Research Corp. — Norman Jones and others. 
No. 81-05-68-06 

Social Security Data: An Aid to Manpower Program 
Evaluation (Last of two reports on this contract) 


NTIS— PB 200455. 
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3.1 MDTA Research Contracts Completed, Fiscal Years 1969—71 



Institution, Invesdgator(s)* Contract ISo^ and 
Tide of Report 


Source of Copies (See abbreviation key and 
explanation* p* 212 ) 


3.1.75 

Princeton University — Orley Ashenfelter, No. 

81-23-67-19* 

Second Year Report on Systems Analysis and the 
Labor Market 


NTIS — PB 184961; Orley Ashenfelter and George E. 
Johnson, “Bargaining Theory, Trade Unions, and 
Industrial Strike Activity,* The American Economic 
Review * March 1969, pp. 35-49; H. BL Kelejian, 
“Missing Observations in Multivariate degression: 
Efficiency of a First-Order Method,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association* December 1969, pp. 
1609-1616; S. W. Blade and R E Kelejian, “A. 
Macro Model of the U.S. Labor Market,” Econome- 
trica, September 1970, pp. 712-741; “Changes in 
Labor Market Discrimination over lime,” The Journal 
of Human Resources, Fall 1970, pp. 403—430. 


3-1.76 

Purdue Research Foundation — Alfred S. Drew, No. 
81-13-33 

Educational and Training Adjustments in Selected 
Apprenticeable Trades; Appendices 


NTIS— PB 190547 (voL I) ; NITS— PB 190996 (voL 
II- Appendices) ; MA — Toward the Ideal Journeyman, 
voL I, An Optimum Training System in Apprenticeable 
Occupations, Manpower Research Monograph No. 20, 
1971 (GPO — $0.25) ; voL 2, The Training System in 
the Pipe Trades (GPO — $0.35) ; voL 3, Apprentice- 
ship Training in the Machinist and Tool and Die 
Maker Trades (GPO — $0.25) ; voL 4, The Training 
System in the Printing Trades (GPO — $0.25) ; and 
voL 5, The Training System in the Pipe Trades 
(GPO — $0.20). 


3.1.77 

Research Triangle Institute — William C. Eckerman, 
Eva K. GersteL, and Richard B. Williams, No. 
81-35-67-01 

A Comprehensive Assessment of the Problems and 
Characteristics of Neighborhood Youth Corps Enrol* 
lees: A Pilot Investigation 


NTIS — PB 183080; MA — The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps : A Review of Research, Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 13, 1970 (summary; GPO — $0.60). 


3.1.78 

Software Systems, Inc. — Harold C. Strasel and Paul G. 
Larkin, No. 81-19-68-31 

Rioters in Washington: A Study of People and 
rhuployment 


NTIS— PB 179565; NTIS— PB 179566 (detailed 
tables). 


8 Cosponsored by the Office of Education of the TJ.S. Depart- 
men* of Health, Education, and Welfare, ILS. Department of 
Commerce, the National Science Foundation, and the National 
Bureau of Standards. 
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In stituti on, Investigator (s), Contract /Vo, '*nd 
Tide of Report 



Source of Copies ( See abbreviation key and 
explanation, p. 211) 



3.1.79 

Stanford University — Joseph Katz, Harold A. Korn, NITS — PB 184979. 

Carole A. Leland, and Max M. Levin with the 
assistance of Ronald L. Starr, No. 81-05-66-11 
Class, Character, and Career: Determinants of Occupa- 
tional Choice in College Students 

3.1.80 

System Development Corporation — Marvin Adelson, NTIS — PB 192678. 

Joseph Fink, and Harvey M. Adehnan, No. 

81-05-68-28 

Manpower, Adjustment, and the System 

3.1.81 

TransCentnry Corporation — David S. North, No. NTIS — PB 191692. 

81-09-69-08 

The Border Crossers, People Who Live in Mexico and 
Work in the United States 



3.1.82 

Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, The W. E. NTIS — PB 132146. 

—Sidney Fine, No. 81-09-67-22 
The Feasibility of a Direct Method of Obtaining Man- 
power Demand Data, Report for Discussion — Phase I, 

Nov. 8, 1968 



3.1.83 

Utah State University — H. Bruce Bylund, No. NTIS — PB 189902. 

81-47-70-05 

Social, Cultural, and Educational Factors Associated 
with Relative Vocational Success of Navajo High 
School Graduates 



3.L84 

Wayne State University — Reuben M. Baron and Alan 
R- Bass, No. 81-24-66-04 

The Role of Social Reinforcement Parameters in 
Improving Trainee Task Performance and Self-Image 

3.1.85 

Wayne State University — Hjalmar Rosen and John E. 
Theahan, No. 81-24-68-24 

A Group Orientation Approach for Facilitating the 
Work Adjustment of die Hard-Core Unemployed 



O 

ERIC 



NTIS — PB 187700; MA — Manpower Research Study 
Summary, 1970. 



NTIS — PB 188045; R. A. Hudson Rosen, “The Hard 
Core and the Puritan Ethic,” Manpower > voL 2, No. 1, 
January 1970, pp. 29-31; Brian S- Morgan, Melvin R. 
Blonsky, and Hjalmar Rosen, “Employee Attitudes 
Toward a Hard-Core Hiring Program,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, voL 54, No. 6, December 1970, 
pp. 473-478. 
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Institution, Investigator ft). Contract No*, and 
Title of Report 

3.1.86 

Wayne State University — Hjalmar Rosen, Gerald 
Cooke, and Lynn B. Anderson, No. 81-24-68-35 
On-the-job Orientation of Unemployed Negro Skill 
Center Trainees and Their Supervisors 

3.1.87 

Wisconsin, The University of — Gerald G. Somers and 
J. Kenneth Little, No. 81-53-68-41 
Cost-Benefit Analysis of Manpower Policies, Proceed- 
ings of a North American Conference 

3.1.88 

Women’s Bureau — Pearl G. Spindler, Women’s 
Bureau, and Seth Low, Children’s Bureau, No. 
81-08-80* 

Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers in the 
United States 

3.1.89 

Women’s Bureau — Mary Dublin Keyserling, No. 
81-09-68-15 

Report of a Conference on Meeting Medical Manpower 
Needs — The Fuller Utilization of die Woman Physi- 
cian, January 12-13, 1968, Washington, D.C. 

3.1.90 

Yale University — M. Harvey Brenner, No. 

81-07-69-22 

Time-Series Analysis of Relationships Between 
Selected Economic and Social Indicators; VoL I, Text 
and Appendices; VoL II, Detailed Graphic Analyses 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key and 
e x pl anati on , p. 211) 

NTTS—PB 192568. 



Industrial Relations Centre, Queens University, Kings- 
ton, Ontario, Canada ($5.00). 



GPO — $L2S. 



Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20210; American Medical Women’s Associa- 
tion (2 to 99 copies, $1.25 each; 100 or more copies, 
$L00 each) . 



NTTS—PB 199900 (voL I) ; NTTS—PB 199899 (voL 

H). 



*In cooperation with US. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Children’s 
Bureau. 
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3.2 LIST OF REPORTS COMPLETED, FISCAL YEARS 1969-T1— 
Research Contracts Under the EOA and the SSA 



Contractor, In v e stig ator^*), Contract IV*, and 

Tide of Report 

3mL01 

Arizona State University— -Calvin Daane, No. 

41-7-005-03 

Developing Group Counseling Models for the Neigh* 
borhood Youth Corps 

3.2.02 

Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc. — Leonard H. 
Goodman and Thelma D. Myint, No. 

41-7-007-09 

The Economic Needs of Neighborhood Youth Corps 
EnroHees 

3^.03 

Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc. — Leonard L. 
Goodman, Laure M. Sharp, and Jean RuHr., No. 
51-09-69-03 

Employment Contexts and Disadvantaged Workers, 
Phase I — Final Report 

3.2.04 

Case Western Reserve University — Melvin E. Aller- 
hand, Frank Friedlander, James E. Malone, 
Herman Medow, and Marvin Rosenberg, No. 
41-7-002-37 

A Study of T m p* rt and Effectiveness of die Compre- 
hensive Manpower Project of Cleveland (AIM-JOBS), 
volume I— Summary, volume II— ‘ Technical Report, 
volume HI— Appendices 

3.2.05 

Cornell University — Paul L. Ganraier and William 
Fisher, No. 41-9-003-34 

A Study of Career Ladders and Manpower Develop- 
ment for Non- Manage ment Personnel in the Food 
Service Industry 



Scarce of Copies (See abbreviation key and 
explanation , p. 211) 

NTIS— PB 182512; MA — The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps: A Review of Research, Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 13, 1970 (summary; GPO — $0.60). 



NTIS— PB 186526; MA — The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps: A Review of Research, Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 13, 1970 (summary; GPO — $0.60) ; 
“Youth Corps Pay — Where It Goes,” Manpower, voL 
2, No. 2, February 1970, pp. 29-3L 



NTIS— PB 190927. 



NTIS— PB 190037 (voL I) ; NTIS— PB 190038 (voL 
II) ; NTIS— PB 190039 (voL HI). 



NTIS — PB 193299; Career Ladders in the Food Service 
Industry, National Restaurant Association, 1530 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, BL 60610, January 1971 (sum- 
mary). 

233 
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3.2 EOA and SSA Research Contract* Completed, FUcal Year* 1969-71 

Contractor, InvetdgatorU), Contract No, and Sonrta of Copim (Sea abbreviation her and 

Tide of Report expl an a t i o n, p. 211) 

! 

3.2.06 

Fordham University — Miry G. Power*, Gerald M. NTIS — PB 194771. 

Shattuck, Charles Elliott, No. 41-7-010-34 
The Job Supervisor’s Role in Neighborhood Youth 
Corps Programs for Out-of-School Youth 

3J2J07 

George Washington University, The — R eg i s H. Wal- NTIS— PB 187933. 

ther. No. 41-7-004-09 

A Study of the Effectiveness of Select ed Out-of-School 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Programs, Phase III (A 
Study of NYC-1 Projects) 



3^.08 j 

George .Washington University, The — Regis EL NTIS— PB 202110. 

Walther, No. 41-9-001-09 

A Study of Negro Male High School Dropouts Who 
Are Not Readied by Federal Work-Training Programs 



3^.09 

Kennedy Memorial, The Robert F. — Frederick Adrian 
Siegler, No. 41-9-006-09 
On Hustling 



Monthly Labor Review , February 1971, pp. '*5-61; 
July 1971, pp. 3-11, respectively. Reprinted with addi- 
tional data as Special Labor Force Reports Nos. 129 
and 132 (Washington: US. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1971). 



3.2.10 

Labor Statistics, Bureau of — Vera C Perxdla, No. 
41-0-001-09 

Students and Summer Jobs; Young Workers and 
Their Earnings 



3^.11 

Michigan, The University of — Robert L Kahn and NTIS— PB 194775. 

Robert P. Quinn, No. 41-8-002—24 
Turnover and Training: A Social-Psychological Study 
of Disadvantaged Workers 

<L2.12 

Minnesota, University of — Richard E Sykes, with NTIS— PB 189034. 

chapters by Popie Mobring, Fraine Whitney, and 
Duane Wallen, No. 41-7-008-25 
A Pilot Study in Observational Measurement of Behav- 
ioral Factors Associated with Increased Employability 
of Out-of-School Neighborhood Youth Corps EnroBees 



O 
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^ EOA and SSA Rcwarcb Contract* Completed, Fiscal Y 



Contractor, ImvwtigatorfO. Comtroet N<k, , 
TUU of Report 



Somrc* of Copim (Sem ebbeeotaOom key , 
p. 22J> 



32.13 

Minnesota, University of— R. Frank Falk. No. 
41-6-003-25 

The Frontier of Action: New Careers for the Poor— A 
Viable Concept 

3 - 2.14 

National Analysts, Inc.— Gerald D. Robin, Nos. 

41-7-001-40 and 81-40-66-18 
An Assessment of the In-Pnblic School Neighborhood 
Yondt Corps Projects in Cincinnati and Detroit, with 
Special Reference to Sommer-Only and Year-Round 
Enrollees; Interview Schedule Sup plement 



32.15 

National League of Cities— Floyd A. Decker, Andrew 
B* Horgan III, and Lawrence A. Williams, No. 
41-8-001-09 

Municipal Government Efforts to Provide Career 
Employment Opportunities for the Disadvantaged 



3 - 2.16 

New York, The Research Foundation of State Univers- 
ity of, Buffalo— John E. Drotning, David B. 
Ijpaky, and Myron D. Fottler, No. 41-8-005-34 
Jobs, Education, and Training: Research of a Project 
Co mbining On-the-job and Literacy Training for die 
Disadvantaged, Phase 1 



NTIS — PB I9129L 



NTTS— PB 183081; NTIS — PB 183082 (interview 
schedule supplement) ; MA — The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps; A Review of Research, Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 13, 1970 (summary; GPO— 30.60). 



NTIS—PB 189912; “City Jobs: Rich Potential for the 
Poor," Manpower, voL 2, No. 5, May 1970, pp. 12-15. 



NTTS— PB 18333L 



3 - 2.17 



New York University — Raymond A. Katzdl, Robert B. 
Ewen, and Abraham K. Korman, No. 
41-8-006-34 



The Job Attitudes of Workers from Different Ethnic 
Backgrounds 



NTIS — PB 194777. 



32.18 

North Star Research and Development — Guy 

H. Miles, No. 41-7-006-25 

Survey of Recent Literature Relevant to Optimizing 
the Benefits of Neighborhood Yo uth Corps Projects 
for Rural Youth 



NTTS— PB 184980; MA — The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps; A Review of Research, M anpo w er Re sea rch 
Monograph No. 13, 1970 (summary; CTO— $0.60). 



O 
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3.2 EOA and SSA Research Contracts Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



Contractor, Investigator ( s ), Contract iVo-, ant l 
Title of Report 



Source of Copies ( See abbreviation key and 
explanation, p. 211 ) 



3.2.19 

North Star Research and Development Institute — Guy 
H. Miles, No. 41-7-006-25 

Phase I — Optimizing the Benefits of Neighborhood 
Youth Corps Projects for Rural Youth 



3.2.20 

North Star Research and Development Institute — Guy 
H. Miles, William F. Henry, and Ronald N. Tay* 
lor. No. 41-7-006-25 

Final Report on Optimizing the Benefits of Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps Projects for Rural Youth — Phase 
2: A Follow-Up Study of 1144 Young Adults 

3.2.21 

Rice University — Edwin Harwood and Robert Olasov, 
No. 41-7-003-46 

Houston's Out-of-School Neighborhood Youth Corps: 
A Comparative Observational Study of the NYC’s 
Impact on the Work Attitudes and Job Futures of 
Poverty Youths 

3.2.22 

Staten Island Mental Health Society — W allace Man* 
dell, Sheldon Blackman, and Clyde E. Sullivan, 
No. 41-7-009-34 

Disadvantaged Youth Approaching -he World of 
Work: A Study of NYC Enrollees in New York City 

3.2.23 

Wright Institute, The — Edward M. Opton, Jr., No. 
51-05-69-04 

Factors Associated with Employment Among Welfare 
Mothers 



NTIS — PB 184977; MA — The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps: A Review of Research, Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 13, 1970 (summary; GPO — $0.60); 
MA — “The Neighborhood Youth Corps in Rural 
Areas,” Farm Labor Developments, March 1969 (arti- 
cles). 

NTIS— PB 185881; MA — The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps: A Review of Research, Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 13, 1970 (summary; GPO — $0.60). 



NTIS— PB 184978; MA — The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps: A Review of Research, Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 13, 1970 (summary; GPO — $0.60) . 



NTIS— PB 189015; MA — The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps: A Review of Research, Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 13, 1970 (summary; GPO— $0.60). 



NTIS— PB 201109. 
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3.3 LIST OF REPORTS COMPLETED, FISCAL YEARS 1969-71— 
Development Contracts and Grants Under the MDTA and the EOA 



Inst itutio n, Contract or Grant /Vo, 
and Title of Report 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p. 211 ) 



3.3.01 

Abt Associates, Inc. — No. 82-30-70-16 
An Assessment of the Experimental and Demonstration 
Interstate Program for South Texas Migrants 

3.3.02 

Adult Education Center, Inc. — No. 92-20-68-07 
Business Tra inin g with Business Speech (A Partner- 
ship Between Business and Government) 



3.3.03 

Arizona State University — No. 43-8-014-13 
Participant-Observer Methodology 



3.3.04 

Boston Planning Department — No. 92-23-67-16 
Work Adjustment Problems of Employed Low-Income 
Workers: Review of Professional Literature of the 
1960’s 



NT1S — PB 199487. 



NILS— PB 201217. 
NTIS — PB 199770. 



3.3.05 

Boys Residential Youth Center— No. 82-07-66-64 NITS— PB 199502. 

The Boys Residential Youth Center (Effect of Innova- 
tive, Supporting Services in Changing Attitudes of 
“High Risk” Youth) 

3.3.06 

Business and Industrial Coordinating Council (BICC) NTIS— — PB 199766 

—No. 82-32-67-31 

Skill Escalation and Employment Development: 

Project SEED 

3.3.07 

California Nurses’ Association — No. 92-05-68-02 NTIS— PB 201164. 

St uden t Nurses’ Association of California Recruitment 

Pi-oject 



3.3.08 

Campfire Girls, Inc., and Girl Scouts of the U.SA. — NTIS PB 199524. 

No. 82-34-68-02 

An Experimental Project for Administrative T rain ees 
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3.3 MDTA and EOA Development Contracts and Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 

Institution, Contract or Grant IV Source of Copies ( See abbreviation key- 
and Tide of Report and explanation, p. 211) 



3.3.09 

Chicago Conference on Religion and Race — No. NITS — PB 199133. 

82-15-68-51 

Tri-Faith Trucking Terminal Employment Project, 

Final Report, July 1, 1968-December 31, 1969 



3.3.10 

Citizens’ Committee on Youth — No. 82-37-67-53 NITS — PB 199765. 

The Urban Conservation Project (An Experiment in 
Using Housing Renovation in an Urban Renewal Area 
to Train Unemployed Youth) 

3.3.11 

Citizens’ Committee on Youth— No. 82-37-67-53 NTIS — PB 199765. 

The Urban Conservation Project, Basic S kills Orien- 
tation 



3.3.12 

Citizens’ Committee on Youth — No. 82-37-69-01 NITS PB 199516. 

Final Report, The Urban Conservation Project, II 

3.3.13 

Colorado State University — No. 82-06-66-62 NTIS PB 199552. 

Mental Health and Manpower (Employment Adjust- 
ment for Mental Patients) 

3.3.14 

Colorado State University — No. 82-06-69-11 NTIS— PB 199512. 

The Manpower Laboratory: Applied Problems in Man- 
power Development (Nine volumes) 

3.3.15 

Community Progress, Inc. — No. 82-07-66-105 
The Discovery Method 



3.3.16 

Drake University Pre-Retirement Planning Center — NITS — PB 199495 

No. 82-17-66-61 

A Program to Prepare Older Workers for Retirement 
and Interest Community Groups in Pre-Retirement 
Planning 



3.3.17 

Drake University Pre-Retirement Planning Center — NTIS — PB 199526. 

No. 82-17-67-57 

Pre-Retirement Planning Center, Annual Report, Sep- 
tember 1, 1968 to August 31, 1969 
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3.3 MDTA and EOA Development Contracts and Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969—71 



Institution, Contract or Grant iVo., 
and Title of Report 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p. 211) 



3.3.18 

Educational Computer Corp. — Nos. 82-40-67-56 and NTIS — PB 199976. 

82-32-70-06 

Final Report, The SMART/SNAP Project 



3.3.19 

Employment Security, Bureau of, U.S. Department of NTIS — PB 199179. 

Labor— No. 82-09-66-81 

Increasing the Employability of Applicants in Profes- 
sional Occupations 



3.3.20 

Employment Security, Bureau of, ILS. Department of NTIS — PB 199523. 

Labor — No. 82-09-66-82 

Extending Employment Services to Older Workers 
Through Neighborhood Centers Manned by Volunteers 



3.3.21 

Epilepsy Foundation of America — No. 82-09-66-28 NTIS — PB 201478. 

The Multi-Troubled Jobseeker: The Case of the Job- 
less Worker with a Convulsive Disorder 



3.3.22 

Evaluation Technology Corp. — Nos. 42-9-003—05 and. 

42-0-001-05 

NYC Goes to a Community College, 1970 

3.3.23 

Evaluation Technology Corp. — Nos. 42-9-003—05 and 
42— 0—001— On 

S umm er NYC Goes to a Community College, 1971 

3.3.24 

Goodwill Industries Vocational Service — No. NTIS — PB 199385. 

82-20-47 

The Vocational Rehabilitation of the Youthful 
Offender 



3.3.25 

City of Hartford, Department of Public Welfare — No. NTIS — PB 199403. 

87-07-66-14 

Hartford Labor Mobility Demonstration Project 
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3.3 MDTA and EOA Development Contracts and Grants Completed, fiscal Ye ar s 1969-71 



Institution . 9 Contract or Grant iVo^ 
and Tide of Report 

3.3.26 

Hospital Research and Educational Trust of New 
Jersey — No. 92-32-70-01 

Student Health Opportunities Program, A S ummer 
Youth Employment Program 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and explanation p. 211} 



NTIS— PB 199112. 



3.3.27 

Household Employment Association for Re-evaluation NTIS — PB 199498. 

and Training — No. 82-40-68-28 
The Heart Report: A Household Employment Train- 
ing, Counseling, Job Development and Placement Pro- 
gram 



3.3.28 

Household Management, Inc. — No. 82-34-68-32 
An Experimental and Demonstration Program to Im- 
prove the Status of Household Employment 

3.3.29 

Houston, University of— No. 82-46-67-15 
Retooling Our Human Resources for the Space Age 

3.3.30 

Howard University, Institute for Youth Studies — No. 
82-08-43 

New Careers for the Disadvantaged in Hnman Service 
(An Innovative Work-Training Effort Combining So- 
cial Rehabil it ation and Occupational Change) 



NTIS — PB 20012a 



NTIS— PB 199081. 



NTIS PB 199127; MA — MDTA Experimental 
Demonstration Findings No. 9. 



3.3.31 

Hull House Association — No. 42-7-015-15 NTIS— PB 199135. 

WORK KAMP (Work Oriented, Residential, Pre-Vo- 
cational Training Program for Out-of-School, Out-of- 
Work Teenagers) 



3.3.32 

Human Interaction Research TT»gritnt«» No. 

82-05-68-03 

A Study of Successful Persons from Seriously Disad- 
vantaged Backgrounds 



NTIS — PB 199438. 



3.3.33 

Humanic Designs Corporation — No. 82-34-70-04 
A Handbook for Upgrading Low-Skill Workers 

O 
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NTIS— PB 199129. 
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3 3 MDTA and EOA Development Contracts and Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



Inrtituti ony Contract or Grant No., 
and Title of Report 



3*3.34 

Humanic Designs Corporation — No. 82-34-70-04 
Upward Mobility for the Underemployed Worker 
(Issues and Problems Series/Manpower and Mobil- 
ity) 



Source of Copie < (See abbreviation key 
anti explanation, p. 211 ) 

NTIS — PB 20114a 



3.3-35 

Humanic Designs Corporation — No. 82-34-70-04 
Follow-up Analytic Study of a Three-City Upgrading 
Program 



NTIS— PB 201149. 



3-3.36 

Illinois Bureau of Employment Security — No. NTIS— PB 199120 

92-15-69-22 

Human Services Manpower Career Center, The First 
Year, December 1970 

3.3.37 

Illin ois JOBS — No. 37-15-66-04 NTIS PB 199767 

The Chicago JOBS Labor Mobility Demons tration 

Project 

3-3.38 

IO ”«7-^ST” Conamissioii No. NTI^-PB 199445. 

Iowa Labor Mobility Demonstration Project 



3.3,39 

Iowa State Manpower Development Council— No. NITS— PB 199177 

82—14-65 

Manpower Development Council: The Development of 
a Comprehensive System of Human Resource Develop- 
ment for Iowa 



3.3.40 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Chamber of Commerce— No 
92-10-68-03 
Jobs for Jacksonville 



3.3.41 

Jewish Employment and Vocational Service (Philadel- 
phia)— No. 82-40-G7— 40 

Work Samples: Signposts on the Road to Occupational 
Choice (Real Job Tasks V Assess Potential of the 
Disadvantaged) 




NTIS— PB 201966. 
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3-3 MDTA and EOA Development Contracts and Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



I n s titu t i on, Contract or Grant No •, 
and Title of Report 



Source of Copies ( See abbreviation key 




3*3.42 

Jewish Vocational Service (Chicago) — No. NTIS — PB 190178. 

82-15-67—55 

The Alpine Project (A Test of Three Techniques for 
Assisting Chronically Unemployed Older Workers) 

3.3.43 

Jobs for Progress, Inc. — No. 82-46-66-53 NTIS— PB 199510. 

Operation SER, Service, Employment, Redevelopment 
(Broadening Employment Opportunities for Mexican 
Americans) 

33.44 

JOBS NOW— No. 82-15-68-08 
Coaching In A Manpower Project 

33.45 

JOBS NOW — No. 82—15—68—08 NTIS PB 199*136. 

JOBS NOW — Final Report for Phase I, Second Year 
(Hire Now, Train Later Pregram Emphasising Orien- 
tation, Coaching, and Employer Involvement) 

33.46 

Kansas State University — No. 82-18-68-31 NTIS PB 199473. 

Homemaker Service Demonstration Training Project: 

Final Report 

33.47 

Kansas State University — No. 82-18-68-31 
Kcxnemaker/Home Health Aide Service: flnnfermBB 
Follow-up Report 

33.48 

John F. Kennedy Family Service Center, Inc. — No. NTIS— PB 199176 

82-20-20 

The Aging Worker: Insights Into foe MassaeTmaetta 
Problem 

33.49 

Legal Resources, Inc. — No. 82-09-69-27 NTIS— PB 19955L 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers: A Synthesis 
and Analysis of Fifteen OIC Final Reports 

33.50 

Leiier, Sarah F. — No. 82-22-67-41 
Training and Employment cf foe Older Worker: 

Recent Findings and Recommendations Based on 
Older Worker Experimental and Demonstration Pro- 
jects 



ERfC 
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Institution^ Contract or Grant /Vo*, 
and Tide of Report 

3.3.51 

Loyola University, Institute of H uman Relations No. 

82-20-67-51 

Project REACH: Rural Employment Action and Coun- 
seling Help 

3.3.52 

Maine, University of — No. 43 - 9 - 009-21 
An Experiment in Change (Final Report and Evalua- 
tion of Girls Residential Youth Center, Portland, 
Maine — Phase II) 

34L53 

Manpower Science Services, Inc. — No. 82-24—70-23 
Role Modeling, Role Playing: A Manual for Voca- 
tional Development and Employment Agencies 

3.3.54 

Medical and Health Research Association of New York 
City, Inc. — No. 82-34-67-48 
Toward A Career Ladder in Nursing: Upgrading 
Nurse s Aides to Licensed Practical Nurses Through A 
Work-Study Program 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
end explanation, p. 211) 

Nns — PB 199771. 

NTIS—PB 199426. 

NTIS— PB 199840. 

NITS— PB 199441. 



33.55 

Menswear Retailers of America — No. 82-09-69-35 
Ownership Opportunities Program 



3.3.56 

Michigan, The University of. Institute for Social 
Research — No. 82-21-14 

Inner-City Negro Youth in a Job Training Project: A 
Study of Factors Related to Attrition and Job Success 



NTIS — PB 199402. 



MA — MDTA Experimental Demonstration Findinzs 
No. 7. 



3.3.57 

Michigan, The University of— No. 82-24-68-20 
Job Development for the Hard-To-Employ 

3 * 3*38 

Minneapolis Re h abili t ation Center, Tn ff — No. 87-25- 
66-13 

The Relocation of the H a r d Core Unemployed, Phase I 

3.3.59 

Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center, Inc.— No. 

87-25-66-13 

Rehabilitating and Relocating the Hard Core Unem- 
ployed, Phase II 

239 
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NTIS— TB 202461; MA— MDTA Experimental and 
Demonstration Findings No. 4. 



NTIS—PB 199520. 



NTIS—PB 199501. 
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Ins tituti on, Contract or Grant No^ Source of Copies ( See abbreviation key 

and Tide of Report and explanation, p. 211) 

3.3.60 

Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center, Inc. — No. 87-25- NTIS — PB 199506. 

69-02 

An Out-Migration System for die Unemployed 

33.61 

Mississippi State University — No. 82-26-69-17 NTIS — PB 199482. 

A Training Manual in Human Resource Development 

33.62 

Mississippi Systematic Training and Redevelopment NTIS— PB 199755 

(STAR) Project— No. 87-26-66-09 
M iss i s sip pi Labor Mobility Demonstration Project 

33.63 

Mobile Area Committee for Training and Develop- NTIS— PB 199488. 

ment, Inc. — No. 82-01-66-89 
Project MACTAD (Mobile Area Committee for Train- 
ing and Development) 

33.64 

Mobilization for Youth, Inc. — No. 82-34-66-25 NTIS— PB 199082. 

New Occupations Demonstration Project; New Health 
Occupation Program 

3335 

Mobilization for Youth, Inc. — No. 82-34-66-25 NTIS— PB 201723 

New Careers: Making Post-secondary Education More 
A ccess i ble to New Careerists (A Conference Report) 

3.3.66 

Mobilization for Youth, Inc. — No. 82-34—69-18 NTIS— PB 199118. 

Establishing A New Career; The Social Health Techni- 
cian 

33.67 

Mobilization for Youth, Inc. — No. 82-34-69-18 NTIS— PB 201174. 

New Health Occupations Program: Selection Proce- 
dure and Screening Instruments 

33.68 

Mobilization for Youth, Inc. — No. 82-34-69-21 NTIS— PB 201473. 

Comprehensive Report or MFY Laboratory Activities 
in 1970 (Two volumes) 
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33 MDTA and EOA Development Contract* and Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



I nstitu t i on, Contract or Grant JVo, 
and Tide of Report 

33.69 

Mobilization for Youth, Inc. — No. 82 - 34 - 69-21 
Ful fillin g the Potential of NYC-2 (Four parts: Into- 
grating Remedial Education Into NYC Training Pro- 
grams; Criteria for the Selection and Training of NYC 
Work Supervisors; New Directions in die Vocational 
Counseling of NYC Trainees; The Utilization of 
Industrial Advisory Committees to Increase Employ- 
ment Opportunities) 

33.70 

Mobilization for Youth, Inc. — No. 82-34-69-21 
Industrial Guidelines for Undertaking a Hard-Core 
Employment Program: An Analytic Case Study of the 
Experience of An Urban Industrial Organization 

33.71 

Mobilization for Youth, Lac. — No. 82-34-69-21 
Problems of the Disadvantaged in Test-Taking 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and expl an a ti o n , p. 211) 

NT1S — PB 199437. 



NTIS — PB 199481. 
NTIS — PB 19943L 



33.72 

Mobilization for Youth, Inc. — No. 82-34-69-21 NTIS— PB 199474. 

The Work Sample: Reality-Based Ass essmen t of Voca- 
tional Potential 



33.73 

Mobilization for Youth, Ino, and Columbia University NTIS— PB 199411. 

School of Social Work — No. 82-34-66-12 
The Youth Employment Problem: Some Findings and 
Implications 

33.74 

Montana State Employment Service, Unemployment NTIS PB 199439. 

Compensation Commission of Mon tana — No 

1101 

Montana Labor Mobility Project 

33.75 

National Capital Area Child Day Care Association, 

Inc.— No. 82-09-68-43 

Evaluation of Employer Sponsored Child Day Care 
Center for Children of Department of Labor Employ- 
ees, by A. L. Nellnm and Associates 

33.76 

National Civil Service League — No. 82-09^-69-31 
Public employment and the Disadvantaged 
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3.3 MDTA and EOA Development Contract* and Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



I ns t ituti on, Contract or Grant JVo* 
and Tide of Report 



Source of Copioi fSom abbreviation k ay 
and explanation , p. 211) 



33.77 

National Commission on Resources for Youth, Inc. — NTIS— PB 199527 

No. 42-7-001-34 

Youth Tutoring Youth (Supervisor’s Manual ) 



3.3.78 

National C ommittee for Careers in Medical Technolo- NTIS — PB 199768. 

gy— No. 82-08-67 
Laboratory Assistant Field Project 



33.79 

National Committee for Children and Youth, The— NTIS— PB 199504. 

No. 82-34-68-15 

Project Crossroads— Phase I (Pre-Trial Intervention 
with First Offenders) 



3330 

National Co mmitte e for Children and Youth, The 

No. 82-34-68-15 

Project Crossroads (Pre-Trial Intervention with First 
Offenders), A Final Report 

3331 

National Committee on Employment of Youth No. 

92-34-69-08 

Career Mobility for Paraprofessionals in TTrrmti 
Service Agencies 

3332 

National Co mmitt e e on Household Employment- No. 

82-34-66-18 

Curriculum for Training Household Workers 

3333 

National lire Dealers and Retreaders Asso ciatio n , 
Inc^ The— No. 92-09-69-09 
Project OWN (Minority Enterprise) 

3334 

National Urban League — No. 82-34-67—28 
Project Assist (A Program to Motivate High School 
graduates to Acquire Remedial Education to Qualify 
for Employment) 

3335 

Neighborhood Centers Association — No. 82-46-67—14 
An Outreach Demonstration: A Component of A Man - 
power Program 



NTIS— PB 19913L 



NTIS— — PB 199497 ; MA— — MDTA y!rp ^ri m>nt»l and 
Demonstration Findings No. 8. 



NTIS— PB 199440. 



NTIS — PB 199080. 



NTIS— PB 199764. 
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33 MDTA and EOA Development Contracts and Grants Completed, Fi sca l Years 1969-71 



In s t itution , Contract or Grata ffo, 
and Tido of Report 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key- 
end explanation, p. 211) 



33,86 

A. L. NeOum and Associates — No. 82-09-68-10 10 NTI5 — PB 201722. 

A Study of Manpower Development and Training Pro* 
grains Which are Operating in Conjunction with ^»- 
bilitadon of Substandard Housing 

3337 

A. L. Nellum and Associates — No. 92-09-70-05 NTIS — PB 198985. 

An Experiment in Employer Sponsored Day Care 

3338 

New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry, The — NTIS — PB 199119. 

No. 32-8-3027-000 

The Employment Service Trains and Upgrades the 
Low-Skill Worker 



3339 

New York, The City University of — No. 42-9-007-34 NTIS — PB 199086. 

Enri chmen t Services to Qualify the Disadvantaged for 
College Entrance 

33.90 

New York, City University of. Research Foundation — Pr aeg er , 1970. 

No. 82-34-69-34 

The Occupational Structure of New York City Hospi- 
tals, by Eleanor G. Gilpatrick and Paul K. C orliss 

33.91 

New York, Gty University of. Research Foundation — 

No. 82-34-69-34 

Technical Report No. 8 (Interim report through June 
1970) 

33-?2 

New York State Department of Labor, The — No. NTIS— PB 201159 

82-54-68-07 

The Syracuse Upgrading Project 
33.93 

New York State Division of Parole — No. 82-34-66-71 NTIS — PB 199425. 

Project Develop (Developing Educational-Vo cational 
Experience for Long-Term Occupational Adjustment 
of Parolees) 



10 Fonoed jointly by the Department of Labor, Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, and Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 
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3.3 MDTA and EOA Development Contracts and Grants Completed, fiscal Years 1969-71 

Institution, Contractor Grant JVo„ Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 

and Tule of Report explanation, p. 211) 

3.3.94 

North Carolina Fund— No. 82-35-67-11 NTIS— PB 199774. 

Manpower Improvement Through Co mmunity Effort 
— MITCE 

3.3.95 

North Carolina Llanpower Development Corporation NTIS — PB 199522. 

—No. 87-35-68-06 

North Carolina Mobility Project — Supplementary 
Report 



3.3.96 

Oak Ridge Associated Universities, Inc. — No. 

82-45-66-100 

Trai nin g and Technology (An Experiment in Using 
Resources of Modem Industry to Train for Hig h Level 
Technical Jobs), Phase I 

3.3.97 

Oak Ridge Associated Universities, Inc. — No. 

82-45-69-09 

The Development of Human Potential: Transition 
from Experimental to Regular MDTA Program; with 
Appropriate Mo difi c ati ons and Improvements 

3.3.98 

Oak Ridge Associated Universities, Try? . — No 

82-45-69-09 

TAT Satellite Training Project with die National Ac- 
celerator Laboratory, January 1970 

3.3.99 

Oak Ridge Associated Universities, tic. No 

82-45-69-09 

Training and Technology, 1970 Annual Report, March 

3.3.100 

OIC — Opportunities Industrialization Center, Lie. 

No. 82-52-68-11 

Charleston Opportunities Industrialization Center 

3.3.101 

OIC — Opportunities Industrialization Center, Inc. 

No. 82-36-68-13 

Cin ci nn ati Opportunities Industrialization rVn^r 



NTIS— -PB 199518; NTIS— PB 199769, Technical 
Training for the Disadvantaged ( Proceedings of a 
Workshop). 



NTIS— PB 199513. 



NTIS— PB 199513. 



NTIS — PB 200652. 
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3.3 MDTA and EOA Development Contracts and Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969—71 



Institution, Contri*ct or Grant No*, 
and Tide of Report 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p, 211) 



3.3.102 

OIC — Dallas Opportunities Industrialization Center, 

Inc. — No. 82-46-68-17 
Dallas Opportunities Industrialization Center 

3.3.103 

OIC — Opportunities Industrialization Center of Dau- NTIS — PB 199525. 

phin County (Pa.), Inc. — No. 82—40-67-07 
Dauphin County Opportunity Industrialization Center 

3.3.104 

OIC — Erie Opportunities Industrialization Center, Inc. NTIS — PB 199685. 

—No. 82-40-67-25 

Erie Opportunities Industrialization Center 

3.3.105 

OIC — Jacksonville (Fla.) Opportunities Industrial!- NTIS — PB 199992. 

zation Center, Inc. — No. 82-10-68-35 
Jacksonville Opportunities Industrialization Center 

3.3.106 

OIC — Little Rock Opportunities Industrialization NTIS — PB 200064. 

Center, Inc. — No. 82-04—67—18 
Little Rock Opportunities Industrialization f>oteT 

3.3.107 

OIC — Opportunities Industrialization Center West, 

Inc.— No. 82-05-67-08 

Menlo Park/East Palo Alto Opportunities Industrial- 
ization Center 

3.3.108 

OIC — Milwaukee Opportunities Industrialization 

Center, Inc. — No. 82-53-68-23 
Milwaukee Opportunities Industrialization Center 

3.3.109 

OIC — Southern New Jersey Opportunities Industriali- 
zation Center, Inc. — No. 82-32-68-14 
Camden Opportunities Industrial Center 

33.110 

OIC — Opportunities Industrialization Center of Okla- NTIS — PB 199550. 

homa City and County, Inc. — No. 82-38-67—21 
Opportunities Industrialization Center of Oklahoma 
City and County 
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3-3 MDTA and EOA Development Contracts 

Institution, Contract or Grant No^ 
and Title of Report 



and Grafts Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 

Source of Copies ( See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p. 211) 



3.3.111 

UIC — Omaha Opportunities Industrialization Center, 
Inc. — No. 82-29-68-12 
Omaha Opportunities Industrialization renter 



3.3.112 

OIC— Opportunities Industrialization Center of Roan- NTIS — PB 199686 

oke Valley, Inc. — No. 82-49-67-19 
Opportunities Industrialization Center of Roanoke 
Valley 



3.3.113 

0IC — 1 Seattle Opportunities Industrialization Center, NTIS PB 199549 

Inc. — No. 82-51-67-22 
Seattle Opportunities Industrialization renter 

3.3.114 

0IC Opportunities Industrialization Center in Wadi- NTIS — PB 199517 

ington, D.C. — No. 82-09-67-20 
Opportunities Industrial Center in Washington, D.C 

3.3.115 

Presidents Co mmi ttee on the Employment of the NTIS — PB 199383 

Handicapped — No. 82-15-66-95 
Proprietary Products: Project Earning Power 

(Experiment in Developing Outlet in Competitive 
Market for Products of Sheltered Workshop) 

3.3.116 

Puerto Rican Forum, Inc. — No. 82-34-68-04 NTIS PB 201469. 

Basic Occupational Language Training (B.O.L.T.), 

September 1, 1967-January 31, 1969 



3.3.117 

Puerto Rico, Commonwealth of. Department of Labor, 
Migration Division — No. 82-41-69-12 
A Demonstration Program to Relocate, Stabilize and 
Upgrade Puerto Rican Migrant Workers 



NTIS — PB 199415. 



3.3.118 

Rancho Los Amigos Hospital — No. 82-05-66-36 
An Experiment in Reducing Chronic Unemployment 
Among the Physically Handicapped 



NTIS— PB 199183. 



3.3.119 

Rehabilitation Center, Inc., The — No. 82-16-66-42 
Building Better Lives, A Program for the Utilization 
of the Evansville Rehabilitation Center for Manpower 
Training— Phases I and II 



NITS — PB 199087. 
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3.3 MDTA and EOA Development Contracts and Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969—71 



Institution, Contract or Grant JVo., 
and Title of Report 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation hey 
and explanation, p. 211) 



3*3.120 

Rehabilitation Research Foundation, The No. 
82-01-67-36 

The Draper Project, Final Report, Vol. I, Training 
and Plac ement of the Youthful Inmat es of Draper 
Correctional Center 



NTIS PB 199763; MA — MDTA Experimental and 

Demonstration Findings No. 6. 



3.3.121 

Rehabilitation Research Foundation, The — No. 

82-01-67-36 

The Draper Project, Final Report, Vol. II (Guidelines 
for Administrator, Counselor, Instructor, and Job 
Developer in Prison Programs) 

3.3.122 

Rehabilitation Research Foundation, The — No. 

82-01-67-36 

The Draper Project, Final Report, Vol. HI, How To 
With P.I. (A Systematic Approach to the Use of 
Programmed Instruction) 

3.3.123 

Rehabilitation Research Foundation, The — No. 

82-01-67-36 

Manpower Development and Tr ainin g in Cor fictional 
Programs 



NTIS— PB 201478. 



NTIS — PB 199401; MA— MDTA Experimental and 
Demonstration Findings No. 3. 



3.3.124 

Rehabilitation Research Foundation- The — No. 

82-01-69-06 

The Experimental Manpower Laboratory for Correc- 
tions, Phase I 

3.3.125 

Rehabilitation Research Foundation, The — No. 

82-01-69-06 

The Experimental Manpower Laboratory for Correc- 
tions, Phase II 

3.3.126 

Residential Youth Center of Down east, Women in 
Community Service (WICS), Inc. — No. 

42-7-006-21 

Use of A Residential Center to Serve Girls Rejected 
by Women’s Job Corps 
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3.3 MDTA and EOA Development Contracts and Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



Institution, Contract or Grant JV.?*, 
and Title of Report 

3.3.127 

Richardson, Bellow, Henry & Company, Inc. — No. 
82-09-69-32 

A Study of the Feasibility of Predicting Job Tenure 
Among Employment Service Applicants through the 
Use of Biographical : ^formation 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p. 211) 

NTIS — PB 202200. 



3.3.128 

Sage Hill Camp, Inc. — No. 92-6-67-14 NTIS— PB 199483. 

Program Experimentation Project on Special Summer 
Camp and Followup on Youth Activities to Break the 
Poverty Cycle 



3.3.129 

Saint Louis University — No. 42-8-005-27 NITS— PB 199519. 

■A Guide for Su mm er Youth Employment Programs 

3.3.130 

Su Mary’s Dominican College — No. 82-20-67-12 NTIS— PB 202460. 

Secretarial Training with Speech Improvement 

3.3.131 

San Francisco Unified School District — No. NTIS— PB 199507 

82-05-67-46 

A Trainee Upgrading Project for Newly Appointed 
Federal Civil Service Employees in the San Francisco 
Bay Area 



3.3.132 

Santa Clara County Medical Society — No. NTIS— PB 2001 52 

92-05-68-10 ^wioz. 

Final Report, Military Health Manpower Project 

3.3.133 

Shelley, E. F., and Company, Inc. — No. 87-34-69-01 NTIS— PB 199499. 

Worker Relocation: A Review of U.S. Department of 
Labor Mobility Demonstration Projects 

3.3.134 

Shelley, E. F., and Company, Inc. — No. 82-34-70-26 NITS— PB 199153 

Upgrading the Workforce: Problems and Possibilities 



3.3.135 

Skill Achievement Institute — No. 82-34—68-19 
Upgrading the Underemployed in the Work Environ- 
ment 
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3.3 MilTA and EOA Development Contracts and Grants Completed? Fiscal Years 1969 — 71 



Institution, Contract or Grant No*, 
and Title of Report 


Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p. 211) 


3*3.136 

Skill Upgrading in Cleveland — No. 82-37-69-04 
SUIC: Improving Opportunities Through In-Plant 

Training 


NTIS— PB 199515. 


3.3.137 

Skill Upgrading, Inc. — No. 82-22-68-45 
Skill Upgrading in Baltimore 


NTIS— PB 200290. 


3.3.138 

South Ca volina Department of Corrections — No. 
82-43-66-98 

Project First Chance (Training, Job Placement, Social 
Services, and Half-way House Facilities for Prison 
Inmates) 


NTIS— PB 199443. 


3.3.139 

South Florida, The University of. Learning Center for 
Personal Employability — No. 82-10-66-56 
Educational, Vocational and Personal Services for 
Undereducated High School Graduates 


NTIS— PB 199084. 


3.3.140 

Teamsters, Joint Council of. No. 42, Los Angeles — No. 
82-05-67-38 

Transportation Opportunity Program (TOP) 


NTIS— PB 199083. 


3.3.141 

Training and Research Institute for Residential Youth 
Centers, Inc. — No. 42—9—001—7 
The Training and Research Institute for Residential 
Youth Centers, Inc., A Final Report 


NTIS— PB 199384. 


3.3.142 

Trimble Associates, Inc., M. K. — No. 82-11—71-05 
National Pilot Program on Household Employment 


NTIS— PB 199476. 


3.3.143 

Trimble Associates, Inc., M. K. — No. 82-11—71-05 
Three on a Single Theme 


NTIS— PB 199134. 


3.3.144 

Tuskegee Institute — No. 82-01—66-35 
An Experimental Training Program for Rural South- 
ern Heads of Households with Low Marketable Skills 


NTIS— PB 19915a 



NTIS — PB 19915a 
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33 MDTA and EOA Development Contracts and Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



Institution, Contract or Grata No*, 
and Tide of Report 



Source of Copies ( See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p, 211} 



3.3.145 

United States Research and Development Corp. — No. NTIS— PB 199117 

82-34-68-37 

Industrial Manpower Center, the First Year 



3.3.146 

Urban Institute, The— Charles G Holt— No 

82-09-68—44 

Inflation, Unemployment and Manpower Policy 



The Urban Institute, Washington, D.C., 1970; “How. 
Can the Phillips Curve Be Moved to Reduce Both 
Inflation and Unemployment?” and “Job Search, Phil- 
lips’ Wage Relations, and Union Influence: Theory 
and Evidence,” The Microeconomic Foundations of 
Employment and Inflation Theory , Edmund S. Phelps, 
ed-, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1970 
($950); “Improving the Labor Market Trade-Off 
Between Inflation and Unemployment,” The Amer ica n 
Economic Review , voL 50, No. 2, May 1969, pp. 
135-146; Charles C. Holt, G Duncan MacRae, Stuart 
O. Schweitzer, and Ralph E. Smith, The Unemploy- 
merit Inflation Dilemma: A Manpower Solution 
(Urban Institute Monograph, 350-27, 1971); Charles 
G Holt, G Duncan MacRae, Stuart O. Schweitzer, and 
Ralph E. Smith, “Manpower Programs to Reduce 
Inflation and Unemployment: Manpower Lyrics for 
Mac o Music” (Urban Institute Paper, 350-28, 1971) ; 

G I mean MacRae and Stuart O. Schweitzer, “Help- 
Wanted Advertising, Unemployment, and Structural 
Chang* m the Labor Market,” Industrial Relations 
Research Association, Proceedings of the Twenty- 
Third Annual Winter Meeting (350-23, in process) ; 
Charles C. Holt, G Duncan MacRae, and Stuart O. 
Schweitzer, “Job search. Labor Turnover, and the 
Phillips Curve: An International Comparison,” Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, 1970 , Proceedings of the 
Business and Economics Section (350-24, in process) ; 
Ralph E. Smith and Charles G Holt, “A Job Search- 
Turnover Analysis of die Black-White Unemployment 
Ratio,” Industrial Relations Research Association, 
Proceedings of the Twenty-Third Annual Winter Meet- 
ing (350-26, in process) ; Harvey A. Gam, Ralph E. 
Smith, and Richard Wertheimer ill, “ Plannin g Alloca- 
tion and Control in a Decentralized, Comprehensive 
Manpower Program” (Urban Institute Paper, 350-31, 
June 1971). 
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3-3 MDTA and EOA Development Contracts and Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



Institution, Contract or Grant No*, 
and Title of Report 



Source of Copie* {See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p, 211 ) 



3*3.147 

Vanderbilt University — No. 92-45-68-08 NTIS — PB 199991. 

final Report, Upgrading Hospital Employees Through 
After-Hour Education 



3.3.148 

Vera Institute of Justice— No. 82-34-68-09 

The Manhattan Court Employment Project: Phase I: 

A Pre-Trial Intervention Program 



NTIS— PB 199128. 



3.3.149 

Villa Loretto School — No. 82-34-67-63 
Project Rejoin (Use of Residential Programs to Pro- 
vide Social and Vocational Adjustment for Adolescent 
Girls) 



NTIS— PB 199528. 



3.3.150 

Vocational Guidance Service (Houston) — No. 
42-7-009 -46 

A Work-study Program for Socioeconomically 
Deprived Delinquent Youth 

3.3.151 

Vocational Guidance Service (Houston) — No. 
S2-46-68-42 

A Job Placement and Group Vocational Guidance Pro- 
gram for Culturally Deprived High School Youth: 
Phase I 



NTIS— PB 199442. 



NTIS— PB 199432. 



3^.152 

Vocational Guidance Service (Houston) — No. 

82-46-68-42 

Career Guidance Through Groups, A Job Placement 
and Group Vocational Guidance Service For High 
School Youth, Phase II 



NTIS— PB 199475. 



3.3.153 

The Greater Washington Central Labor Council, m-rTC pt> i no, r.9 
AFUdO-No. 82-09-68-18 NTIS-PB 199102. 

Project Build: Pre-Apprenticeship in Construction 
Trades for Disadvantaged Youth 



3.3.154 

The Greater Washington Central Labor Council, 
AFL-aO— No. 82-09-69-37 
Project Build: Pre-Apprenticeship in Construction 
Trades for Disadvantaged Youth; Skill Training for 
Adults to Attain Journeymen Status 



NTIS— PB 199085. 
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256 33 MDTA and EOA Development Contracts and Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



I nstituti on, Contract or Grant No*, 
and Tide of Report 

3.3.155 

Washington (D.C) Urban League, Inc.— No. 
82-05-68-30 

Project SURGE (Services United for Responsible and 
Gainful Employment) 

3.3.156 

Washington State Employment Security Department- 
No. 1182 

Washington Labor Mobility Demonstration Project 

3.3.157 

WiUmart Services, Inc.— No. 82-09-67-39 
Upgrading the Household Worker 

3.3.158 

Wisconsin, The University of — No. 92-53-70-04 
Interagency Cooperation and Institutional 

3.3.159 

Work Training Program, Inc. (Santa Barbara) — No 
82-04-37 

Work Training Program (An Experimental and Dem- 
onstration Program for Economically and Socially 
Disadvantaged Individuals) 

3.3.160 

Young Women’s Christian Association of the United 

States of America, National Board No 

42-8-007-34 

Business Office Culture Project 

3.3.161 

Youth House, The— No. 82-34-66-85 

Project GET SET (Group Employability, Training, 

Specialized Educational Tasks) 

3.3.162 

Youth Services Agency (New York City) — No 
82-34-67-29 

Esopus Prep (A Residential School for Seriously Dis- 
advantaged Youth) 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p. 211 ) 

NTIS — PB 199103. 

NTIS — PB 19949L 

NTIS— PB 199529. 

NTIS — PB 199511. 

NTIS— PB 199505. 

NTIS— PB 199503. 

NTIS— PB 199489. 

NTIS— PB 199435. 



O 
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3.4 LIST OF REPORTS COMPLETED, FISCAL YEARS 1969-71— 
Manpower Research Institutional Grants Under the MDTA 



Identification of Report Source of Copie* 

GRANTEE: Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga.; Grant Nos. 91-11-66-60, 91-11-67-31, 
91-11-68-63, 91-11-70-04, and 31-13-71-05 

3.4.01 



The Black MBA — Not Qualified? — or Misunderstood, 
by Alice E Kidder and Patricia Adams 

3.4.02 

Economic Development and Employment: A Case 
Study of the State of Georgia (Master’s Thesis), by 
Prem Prakash 

3.4.03 

Employment Creation Effects of Negro Business, With 
Particular Emphasis on Negro Teenage Employment 
Potential, by David Kidder and Alice E Kidder 

3.4.04 

Employment Experience After MDTA Training: A 
Study of the Relationship Between Selected Trainee 
Characteristics and Post-Training Experience (PhJX 
Dissertation) , by Benjamin Michael Trooboff 

3.4.05 

Employment Opportunities for Negroes in Health 
Related Occupations, by Benjamin Michael Trooboff 

3.4.06 

Racial Integration in Southern Management Positions, 
by Alice E Kidder and James A. Hefner 



3.4.07 

Racial Relative Incomes, Discussion Papers on, by 
Alice E Kidder. Flournoy Coles, and Orley Ashenfdter 



O 




Personnel Journal, voL 48, No- 10, October 1969, pp. 
818-822. 



NTTS—PB 193392. 



NTIS — PB 189418. 



NTTS—PB 190053. 



NTIS — PB 190060; Journal of Negro Education, 
Winter 1969. 



The Southern Journal of Business, voL 5, No. 4, 
October 1970, pp. 69-77; “The Minorities and Man- 
agement,” Atlanta Economic Review , February 1971. 



Center for Manpower Studies, Atlanta University, At- j 

lanta, Ga. 30314, 1969-70. 
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3.4 Institutional Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 

Identification of Report Source of Copie. 

GRANTEE: Iowa State University of Science and Technology, Ames, Iowa; Grant Nos, 91-17-66-61, 
91-17-67-32, 91-17-68-64, 91-17-69-58, and 31-19-71-04 



3.4.08 

An Analysis of Iowa’s Job Training Priorities Based NTIS— PB 190059. 

on Manpower Projections for 1975, by Catherine A. 

Palomba 



3.4.09 

Coordination in Ob tain i ng and Utilizing Manpower 
Data for Vocational-Technical Educational Planning, 
by Edward B. Jakuba uskas 

3.4.10 

Creativity and Innovation in Manpower Research 
Action Programs, Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Summer Manpower Research Institute, Editors Neil A. 
Palomba and Edward B. J akubauskas 

3.4.11 / 

The Effects of different Leadership Styles on Group 
Performance: A Field Experiment (Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion) , by Anthony J. Reilly m 

3.4.12 

An E x a minati on of Hired Farm Workers on Iowa 
Farms (Master s Thesis) , by Kenneth Harry Heitmann 

3.4.13 

An Interdisciplinary Approach to Manpower Research, 
Proceedings of the First Annual Summer Research 
Institute, Editors Neil A. Palomba and Edward B. 
Jakubauskas 

3.4.14 

Job Vacancies in Iowa Manufacturing 

March 1968 to August 1968, voL 3, No. 1, by Edward 

B. Jakubauskas and Neil /_ Palomba 

3.4.15 

Job Vacancies in Iowa Manufacturing Establishments, 
September 1968 to February 1969, voL 3, No. 2, by 
Edward B. Jakubauskas and Neil A. Palomba 

3.4.16 

Job Vacancies in Iowa Manufacturing Establishments, 
March-August 1969, voL 4, No. 1, by Edward B. Jaku- 
bauskas and Neil A. Palomba 



Su mm er Research Ins t itu te on Manpower S urveys for 
Vocational-Technical Educational Planning, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 



Industrial Relations Center, Iowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa 50010, May 1970. 



NTIS— PB 189428 



NTIS— PB 183783. 



NTIS— PB 193398; Industrial Relations Center, Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa 50010, 1968 



NITS— PB 190044. 



NTIS— PB 190045. 



NTIS— PB 189913. 
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3.4 Institutional Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969—71 
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Identification of Report 



Source of Copt* 



3.4.17 

Job Vacancies in Iowa Manufacturing Establishments, 
September 1969 to February 1970, voL 4. No. 2, by 
Edward B. Jakubauskas and Neil A. Palomba 

3.4.18 

Job Vacancies in Iowa Manufacturing Establishments, 
March— August 1970, voL 5, No. 1, by Neil A. Palomba, 
Catherine A. Palomba, and Edward B. Jakubauskas 

3.4.19 

A Maximizing Model of Occupational Decision-Mak- 
ing, by Donald R. Kaldor and Donald G. Zytowald 

3.420 

The National Fanners Organization and the Prisoners 
Dilemma: A Game Theory Prediction of Failure, by 
J. Ronnie Davis and Neil A. Palomba 

3.421 

OJT and the Older Worker, by Edward B. Jakubaus- 
kas 

3422 

On-the-job Training and Reemployment of the Older 
Worker, by Edward B. Jakubauskas and Vienna 
Taylor 

3.4.23 

Patterns of Retirement of College Professors and 
Related Institutional Policies (Master’s Thesis), by 
Lyndon Thomas Thompson 

3.4.24 

Proceedings of the Conference on Consumer Protec- 
tion for the Poor, by James A. Socknat 

3.4.25 

Relationships of Equivalent Scales on Three Interest 
Inventories, by Donald G. Zytowsld 

3.4.26 

Report on Congressional Activities Affecting the 
Aging, by Edward B. Jakubauskas 

3.4.27 

Resolving of Unrest in the Public Sector — The Use of 
Neutrals in the Public Sector, by Harold W. Davey 



NTIS — PB 189913. 

NTIS — PB 19984?. 

Personnel and Guidance Journal, April 1969, pp. 
781—788. 

Social Science Review, February 1970. 

GPO, Washington, July 1968. 

Industrial Gerontology , voL 1, No. 2, June 1969, pp. 
10-18 

NTIS— PB 191084 

NTIS — PB 193396; Industrial Relations Center, Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa 5001C, January 1969. 

Personnel and Guidance Journal, voL 47, 1968 

Proceedings of a Seminar on Serving the Older 
Worker, Iowa Employment Security Commission, Des 
Moines, Iowa, August 1968 

Labor Law Journal, August 1969, pp. 529-538 
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3.4 Institutional Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



Identification of Report 



3.4.28 

Restructuring Grievance Arbitration Procedures: Some 
Modest Proposals, by Harold W. Davey 



Source of Copies 



Iowa Law Review, voL 54, No. 4, February 1969. 



3.4.29 

Role of the Mass Media in the Racial Crisis, Proceed- NTIS PB 189431. 

ings from a Seminar, Editor Louis M. Thompson, Jr. 



3.4.30 

The Social Sciences and Manpower Research, Proceed- 
ings of the Second Annual Summer Manpower 
Research Institute, Editors Neil A. Palomba and 
Edward B. J akufca uska s 



NTTS — PB 193397; Industrial Relations Center, Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa 50010, 1969. 



3.4.31 

Stability and Red Economic Grow*: An Intemationd KyUos, voL 22, Fasc. 3, 1969, pp. 589-592 
Comparison, by Neil A. Palomba 



3.4.32 

Statement by Edward B. Jakubauskas 



Se,ia!e Hearings, 91st Cong., 1st sess., U.S. Senate 
Special Committee on Aging, Part 1, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Sept. 8, 1969 (GPO, 1970— $0.55). 



3.4.33 

Strike Activity and Union Membership: An Empirical 
Approach, by Neil A. Palomba 

3.434 

A Test of Criterion Group Sampling Error in Two 
Comparable Interest Inventories, by Donald G. Zyt- 
owski 

3.435 

Union-Management Cooperation Revisited, by Harold 
W. Davey 

3.4.36 

Ibe Uses and Misuses of Tripartite Boards in Grievance 
Arbitration, ry Harold W. Davey 



3.437 

Vocational Behavior: Readings in Theory and 

Research, by Donald G. Zytowski 



University of Washington Business Review, Winter 
1969. 



Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance, voL 2 
1969. 



Business Prospectives, voL 4, No. 2, Winter 1 ?ZS, pd 
4-10. 



Developments in American and Foreign Arbitration, 
Proceedings of the 21st Meeting of the National Acad- 
emy of Arbitrators, the Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc, Washington, 1968, pp. 152-179. 



Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc, New York, August 
1968. 6 
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Identification of Report Source of Copies 

GRANTEE: University of Maine, Orono, Maine; Grant Nos. 91-21-66-63, 91-21-67-34, 
91-21-68-66, 91-21-69-60, and 31-23-71-01 



3.4.38 

The American Success Ethos, and Vocational-Tech- 
nical Students (Master’s Thesis), by Steven B. Wil- 
liams 

3.4.39 

Educational and Occupational Aspirations and Expec- 
tations of High School Students in the State of Maine, 
by Bhopinder S. Bolaria 

3.4.40 

Employment Opportunities in Maine Through Oil 
Refinery Development: A Position Paper, by Roderick 
A. Forsgren, James A. Wilson, Kevin P. Dailey, and 
Harold Price 

3.4.41 

Maine’s Migration: What We Know and What We 
Need to Know 



3.4.42 

Management’s Attitudes and Evaluations of Govern- 
ment Training Programs and Government Subsidiza- 
tion for Industrial Training 

3.4.43 

Manpower Utilization in Maine, A Research Report, 
by David H. Clark, William F. Stone, and Stephen L. 
Finer 

3.4.44 

Migration of Maine’s University Graduates 



NTIS — PB 202547. 



NTI5 — PB 202494. 



NTIS— PB 202495. 



NTIS— PB 182144; ERIC— MP 000785 ($1.45, Mf 
$0.25) ; Manpower Research Bulletin No. 1, Manpower 
Research Project, South Stevens Hall, University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine 04473. 



NTIS — PB 189429; Manpower Research Bulletin No. 
3, Manpower Research Project, South Stevens Hall, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 04473. 



NTIS — PB 190394; Manpower Research Bulletin No. 
4, Manpower Research Project, South Stevens Hall, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 04473. 

NTIS— PB 182145; ERIC— MP 000786 ($1.45, Mf 
$0.25) ; Manpower Research Bulletin No- 2, Manpower 
Research Project, South Stevens Hall, University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine 04473. 



3.4.45 

Occupational Choice, Career Plans, Work— Values and 
Work-Orientations of Nursing Students, by Bhopinder 
S. Bolaria and Steven B. Williams 





NTIS— PB 202371. 
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3.4 Institutional Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969—71 



Identification of Report 



Source of Copies 



3.4.46 

Occupational Choice, Career Plans, Work-Values and 
Work— Orientations of Students in Vocational— Tech- 
nical Schools, by Bhopinder S. Bolaria and Steven B. 
Williams 



GRANTEE: Memphis State University, Memphis, Term., with The University of Mississippi, 
University, Miss. ; Grant 31-45—70-03 



3.4.47 

Mississippi’s Population (1960-70) : A Provisional 
Analysis, by Kenneth Hollman and Brian S. Rungeling 



3.4.48 

1970 Population Data Book for Tennessee Counties, 
by Donald E. Pursell 



NTIS — PB 199841; Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research; The University of Mississippi, University, 
Miss. 38677. 



Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Memphis 
State University, Memphis, Term. 38111. 



GRANTEE: Norfolk State College, Norfolk, Va.; Grant Nos. 91-49 -66-66, 91-49-67-37, 
91-49-68-69, 91-49-69-63, and 31-51-71-03 



3.4.49 

The Current Concept, Manpower, by Samuel T. Vassar 



3.4.50 

Current Social and Economic Developments; Their 
Implications for Manpower Programs, Report of the 
Fourth Manpower Symposium at Norfolk S tate 
College, M?y 1970 

3.4.51 

An Eval u ation of the Norfolk Summer Job Program, 
by John C. Ficht and Joyce A. Mackey 

3.4.52 

Manpower — Optimum Utilization Needed in Tidewa- 
ter, Report of the Third Manpower Symposium at 
Norfolk State College, April 1969 

3.4.53 

Manpower Utilization in Tidewater — Hampton Roa<l 3 , 
Virginia 



Industrial and Community Relations Seminar for 
Vocational-Technical Teachers at the Norfolk Techni- 
cal-Vocational Center, Feb. 22, 1971. 



Manpower Contribution No. 4, Norfolk State College, 
Norfolk, Va. 23504. 



NTIS— PB 193395; Norfolk State College, Norfolk, 
Va. 23504 



Manpower Contribution No. 3, Norfolk State College, 
Norfolk, Va. 23504 



Norfolk State College, Norfolk, Va. 23504 
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Identification of Report 



Source of Copies 



3.4.54 

Profile of Norfolk State Students (A Pilot Study), by 
William L. Craig, Jr., and others 

3.4.55 

Some Effects of the New Technology in Vocational- 
Technical Curriculums, by Samuel T. Vassar 



NTIS — PB 200287; Manpower Research Institute, 
Norfolk State College, Norfolk, Va. 23504. 

District “T” Trade and Industrial Service, Virginia 
Education Association, Oct. 2, 1970. 



GRANTEE: North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University, Greensboro, N.C.; 
Grant No. 31-35-70-04 



3.4.56 

Labor Force Participation of Migrants Compared to 
Nonmigrants in Greensboro and Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, by Howard F. Robinson 



3.4.57 

The Minority Group Member as a Manpower Special- 
ist, by Alice E. Kidder 



Institute for Research in Human Resources, North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University, 
Greensboro, N.C.; “Employment Adjustment of Non- 
white Migrants in Two Growing Labor Markets,” 
Southern Economics Association Meeting, At l a n ta, 
Ga., Nov. 12, 1970. 

Conference on Manpower for the Manpower Field, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., Oct. 12, 1970. 



GRANTEE: North Carolina State University, Raleigh, N.C.; Grant Nos. 91-35-66-65, 
91-35-67-36, 91-35-68-68, 91-35-69-62, and 31-37-71-02 



3.4.58 

Aging and Financial Management, by Juanita M. 
Krcps 

3.4.59 

Alternatives For Financing Adequate Health Care, by 
David S. Ball ' 

i 

3.4.60 

Career Options Alter Fifty: Suggested Research, by 
Juanita M. Kreps 



Matilda W. Riley et aL, Aging and Society , Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1969, pp. 201—228. 

Welfare and Health Policies for the Future , Agricul- 
tural Policy Institute, North Carolina State University, 
Raleigh, N.C. 27607, February 1970, pp. 101-112. 

Gerontologist , voL 11, No. 1, Spring 1971, pp. 4-8. 



Community TWIth Facilities and Services: The Man- American Journal of Agricultural Economics , voL 50, 
power Dimensions, by David S. Ball and Jack W. No. 5, Dec emb er 1968, pp. 1208— 1 222 . 

Wilson 



O 

ERIC 
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Identification of Report 

3.4.62 

Economics of Aging: Work and Income Through the 
Life Span, by Juanita M. Kreps 

3.4.63 

Economics oi Retirement, by Juanita M. Kreps 



3.4.64 

Employment in the Manufacturing Sector of Develop- 
ing Economies: A Study of Mexico, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela (Ph. D. Dissertation), by Ann Dryder Witte 

3.4.65 

From Welfare Rolls to Payrolls? The Welfare System 
as a Manpower and Rehabilitation System, by Leonard 
Hausman 

3.4.66 

Higher Incomes for Older Americans, by Juanita M. 
Kreps 



3.4.67 

The Impact of Welfare on the Work Effort of AFDC 
Mothers, by Leonard Hausman 

3.4.68 

Lifetime Tradeoffs Between Work and Play, by Juanita 
M. Kreps 



Source of Copies 



American Behavioral Scientist , voL 14, No. 1, Septem- 
ber- October 1970, pp. 81-90. 



Ewald W. Busse and Eric Pfeiffer, Behavior and 
Adaptations in Later Life, Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1969, pp. 71—92. 



NTIS — PB 199948. 



Harper & Row, New York, 7970. 



Rosamunde R. Boyd and Charles G. Oakes, eds.. Foun- 
dations of Practical Gerontology, Columbia. S CL 
University of South Carolina Press, 1969, pp! 
145-150. ^ 



The President’s Commission on Income Maintenance 
Programs — Technical Studies, GPO, 1970, pp. 83—100. 



IRRA Proceedings, Winter 1968, pp. 307-316. 



3.4.69 

Minimum Wage and Unemployment of Teenagers, by NTIS PB 194744. 

James E. Easley and Robert M. Feam 



3.4.70 

Occupational Employment Patterns in Raleigh, North NTIS— PB 196455. 

Carolina (Master’s Thesis) , by John Paul Combs 



3.4.71 

Potential for Financial Self-Support Among AFDC 
f d AFDC-UP Recipients, by Leonard Hausman 



Southern Economic Journal, July 1969. 



3.4.72 

Returns from Investment in Human Capital, by American Economic Review, voL 60, No. 4, September 
Thomas Jounson 1970, pp. 546-560. P 
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Identification of Report 

3.4.73 

Separation of Work and Income, by Juaniu M. Kreps 

3.4.74 

The Welfare Tax Rate: Its Relationship to the Employ- 
ability and “Self-Supportability” of AFDC Recipients, 
by Leonard Hangman 

3.4.7 S 

Youth Unemployment and Minimum Wages — Discus- 
sion, by Robert M. Feam 

3 . 4.76 

Youth Unemployment and Minimum Wages: Some 
Further Questions, by Juanita M. Kreps 



Source of Copie* 



Frances F. Korten, Psychology and the Problems of 
Society, American Psychological Society, Washington, 
D.C, 1970,*pp. 140-151. 



Trans-action : Social Science and Modem Society, voL 
b. No. 6, April 1969. 



IRRA Proceedings, Winter 1970, pp. 139—42. 



Nebraska Journal of Economics and Business^ voL 10, 
No. 1, Winter 1971, pp. 14-21. 



GRANTEE: Oklahoma State University of Agricultural and Applied Science, Research Foundation, 

Stillwater, Okla.; Grant Nos. 91-38-66-64, 91-38-67-35, 91-38-68-67, 91-38-69-61. and 
31-40-71-06 



3.4.77 

An Assessment of die Need for Nuclear Related Tech- 
nicians in Selected Employing Organizations (Master’s 
Thesis), by Neal A. Willison 

3.4.78 

Comment: Military Health Manpower Systems, by 
Kent Mingo 

3.4.79 

A Descriptive Study of the Servicemen and Veterans 
Enrolled in Oklahoma’s Vocational and Technical 
Training Programs in the Fall of 1968, by Kenneth 
Lane Ritter 

3.4*80 

The Economic Effectiveness of On-the-job Training: 
Hie Experience of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
Oklahoma, by Loren C. Scott 

3.4*81 

Increasing the Supply of Health Manpower, by John 
G. Shearer 

O 

ERLC 



Inquiry, voL VII, No. 1, March 1970, pp. 62-66. 



The Journal of Technology, voL 9, No. 1, 1970, pp. 
15-18. 



Industrial and Labor Relations Review, voL 23, No. 2, 
January 1970, pp. 220-236. 



National Congress on Health Manpower, American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Oct. 22—24, 1970. 
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Identification of Report 



3.4.82 

Interfacing Demand and Supply of Te chnical Man- 
power in O klahom a, by Paul V. Braden, J ames L. 
Harris, and Kriahan K. Paul 

3.4.83 

Manpower Requirements and Occupational Programs 
in Oklahoma, by Paul V. Braden 

3.4.84 

A Note on the Discouragement Effect, by Robert L. 
Sandmeyer and T-arUn B. Warner 



Source of Copier 



The Journal of Technology , voL YIII, No. 1, Spring 



Oklahoma State University, The Research Foundation, 
Stillwater, Okla. 74074. 

t ndustrial and Labor Relations Review, voL 23, No. 3, 
April 1970, pp. 406-413. 



GRANTEE: Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.; Grant Nos. 91-40-66-62, 91-40-67-33 
91-40-t®-65, 91-40-69-59, and 31-42-71-07 



3.4.85 

Banking Manpower — 1975 and 1980, by Louis T. 
Harms 

3436 

Compulsory Arbitration for Police and Fire Fighters 
in Pennsylvania in 1968, by J. Joseph Loewenherg 

3.4.87 

The Economic Basis of Multilateral Bargaining in 
Public Education, by Michael EL Moskow, Arnold EL 
Raphael son, and Kenneth McLennan 

3.4w£8 

An Economic Cost-Benefit Model of Migration, by 
George F. Rohrlich 

3.4.89 

Economic Policy and Property Rights Implicit in the 
Legislative and Judicative Roles of Government, by 
Everett J. Campbell 

3.4.90 

An Economist’s View of Social Policy, by George F. 
Rohrlich 

3.4.91 

The Emerging Labor Force, by Seymour L. Wolfbein 



Chapter 4 in Commercial Banking, 1975 and 1980, ed. 
Gerald C. F idler. The Robert Morris Associates, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1970. 



ILRR, voL 23, No. 3, April 1970, pp. 367-379. 



The ISR Journal, voL 1, No. 2, Spring 1969, pp. 
86-92. 



Paper for Research Institute on the Social Welfare 
Consequences of Migration and Residential Movement, 
San Juan, P.R., November 1969. 



Net . York State Journal of Economics, August 1970. 



Proceedings of a Conference on Education for Soc ial 
Welfare Planning, Rutgers, The State University, New 
Brunswick, NJ., 1971, pp. 23-24. 



Chamb er of Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1968. 
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Identification of Report 

3.4.92 

Emerging Sectors of Collective Bargaining, Editor Sey- 
mour L. Wolfbein 

3.4.93 

The Impact of Decentralization on Collective Bargain, 
ing in Urban Education, by Michael H. Moskow and 
Kenneth McLennan 

3.4.94 

Tbe Impact of Technological Change on Manpower 
Requirements, by Kenneth McLennan 

3.4.95 

A Model for tile Distribution of Hospital Services in 
Pennsylvania, by Arnold H. Raphaelson and Stanley 
Henemier 



Source of Copies 



D. H. Mark Publishing Co, Braintree, Mass, 1970. 



IRRA Proceedings, Winter 1969, pp. 236-247. 



Proceedings of a Conference on Occupatio nal Analy- 
sis, L ehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa, 1968. 



American Risk and Insurance Association, Cincinnati 
Ohio, August 1969. 



3.4.96 

Multilateral Bargaining in the Public Sector, by Ken- 
neth McLennan and Michael H. Moskow 

3.4.97 

Nonwhite In-Migrants and Manpower Problems in 
Philadelphia, by J. Joseph Loewenberg 

3.4.98 

Occupational Information: A Career Guidance View, 
by Seymour L. Wolfbein 

3.4.99 

The Place of Social Insurance in the Pursuit of die 
General Welfare, by George F. Rohxlich 

3.4.100 

Population Ethics, by Francis X. Quinn 

3.4.101 

The Role of “Fault” in Social Security Legislation, by 
George F. Rohxlich 



IRRA Proceedings, Winter 1968, pp. 31-40. 

NITS— PB 193393. 

Random House, New York, 1968. 

Journal of Risk and Insurance, voL 36, No. 4, Septem- 
ber 1969, pp. 333-339. 

Corpus Books, Washington, D.C, 1968. 

Seventh Congress of the temational Society for 

Labor Law and Social Legislation, Warsaw, Poland, 
September 1970, 



3.4.102 

Social Economics for the 1970’s — Pror “>ms for S ocial 
Security, Health, and Manpower, George F. 

Rohrlich 



The Dunellen Co, New York City, 1970 ($4.50) . 



O 
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Identifier -ion of Report 

3.4.103 

Student Choice: A Theoretical Analysis of 
Education with Some Empirical Evidence Considered 
(Ph-D. Dissertation), by Robert J. Staaf 

3.4.104 

Teacher Negotiations and School Decentralization, by 
Michael H. Moskow and Kenneth McLennan 

3.4.105 

Teacher Strikes and Dispute Settlement Policy, by 
Michael H. Moskow and Kenneth McLennan 

3.4.106 

Teacher Strikes: The Causes and Their Impact, by 
Kenneth McLennan and Michael H. Moskow 



Source of Copies 

NTIS— PB 199842. 

Community Control of Schools , ecL Henry M. Levin, 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1970. 

New York Law Forum, voL 14s 1968, pp. 281—293. 

Management of Personnel Quarterly , voL 7, No. 3, Fall 
1968, pp. 20-24. 



O 

ERJC 
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3.5 LIST OF REPORTS COMPLETED, FISCAL YEARS 1969-71— 
Doctoral Dissertation Grants Under the MDTA 



Institution^ I nvestigatorC Grant iVo^ 
and Tide of Report 

3.5.01 

American University, The — Markley Roberts, No 
91-09-70-29 

Pre-Apprenticeship Training for Disadvantaged 
Youth i A Cost-Benefit Study of Tr ainin g hy Project 
Build in Washington, D.C. 

3.5.02 

Arkansas, University of— Emmett Earl Wright, No. 
91-04-66-70 

Industrial Recruiting Experience in Small City Job 
Markets 

2.5.03 

Bowling Green State University — Stephen Wollack, 
No. 91-37-69-16 

The Effects of W ork Rate Upon Job Satisfaction 

3.5.04 

Bowling Green State University — Frank J. Landy, No. 
91-37—69—17 

A Typological Approach to the Relationship Between 
the Motivation tc Work and Job Satisfaction 

3.5.05 

Brandeis University — Lynda Lytle Holmstroxn, No. 
91-23-68—45 

Intertwining Career Patterns of Husbands and Wives 
in Certain Professions 



Source of Copie « (Soe abbreviation her and 
explanation, p. 211 } 



NTIS PB 191864; “Labor Sponsored Pre-Appren- 
ticeship Training: What is the Payoff,” Labor Law 
Journal, October 1970, pp. 663-667. 



NITS — PB 179749. 



NTIS— PB 186459. 



NTIS— PB 185984. 



NTIS — PB 191917. 



3.5.06 

Brandeis University— Donald W. Light, Jr., No. NTIS — PB 190866 

91-23-68-46 

The Socialization and Training of Psychiatrists 
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3*5 Dtoertation Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 19697-71 

Institution, Investigatorf Grant iVo M 
and Tide of Report 

3 * 5.07 

California, University of, Berkeley — Ivan Hubert 
Light, No. 91-05-68-05 

Sociological Aspects of Self-Employment and Social 
Welfare Among Chinese, Japanese, and Negroes in 
Northern, Urban Areas of the United States, 

1900-1940 

3 . 5.08 

California, University of, Berkeley — Robert J. Flana- NTIS — PB 194418. 

gan. No. 91-05-68-70 

An Analysis of International Differences in Noncydi- 
cal Unemployment 

3 . 5.09 

California, University of, Berkeley — Michael J. NTIS — PB 199548. 

Boskin, No. 91-05-69-54 

The E ff ec t s of Taxes on the Supply of Labor: With 
Special Reference to Income Maintenance Programs 

3 . 5.10 

California, University of, Berkeley — Robert C. Forth- NTIS PB 194738. 

man. No. 91-05-70-22 
Hardcore Youth Unemployment 

3 . 5.11 

California, University of, Los Angeles — Gerald I. 

Susman, No. 91-05-68-73 

An Investigation of Task Allocation Decisions in 
Autonomous Work Groups in a Continuous Process 
Industry 

3 . 5.12 

California, University of, Los Angeles — Dwayne Gene NTIS — PB 188050. 

Schramm, No. 91-05-69-08 
A Study of the Older Woman Worker Who Has 
Attempted to Enter or Re-enter the White Collar Labor 
Force Through the Assistance of C nmunity Training 
Programs in Clerical Occupations 



NTIS— BB 183301; *The Concept of Status Congru- 
ence as l Basis to Predict Task Allocations in Autono- 
mous Work Groups,” Administrative Science Quart- 
erly, Jane 1970. 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p. 211 ) 

NTIS— PB 186415. 



3 . 0.13 

Catholic University of America, The — Rev. Victor P. NTIS— PB 184302. 

Salandini, Nos. 91-09-68-30 and 91-09M59-28 
The Short-Run Socioeconomic Effects of die Termina- 
tion of Pu — ic Law 78 on the California Farm Lab or 
Market for 1965-67 

O 

ERfC 
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Dissertation Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



In stitutio n , Invest! gator ( s). Grant No-, 
and Title of Report 



Source of Cop ier (See abbreviation key 
and explanation , p, 211) 



3*5.14 

Chicago, The University of — Frank H. Maier, Nos. NTIS— PB 184320. 

91-15-66-21 and 91-15-67-22 
An Economic Analysis of Adoption of the Mechanical 
Cottonpicker 

3.5.15 

Chicago, The University of — Laurence E. Devlin, No. NTIS— PB 193587 

91-15-68-76 * 

Participation in Adult Education and Occupational 
Mobility 

3.5.16 

Claremont Graduate School — -William H. Lawson, No. NTIS— PB 181793 

91-05-68-49 

Short-Term Manpower Projection Methods for 
Selected Services Industries in the Ventura County 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 

35.17 

Claremont Graduate School — Donald Eugene Wise, NTIS PB 196466. 
No. 91-05-69-22 

Bracero Labor and the California Farm Labor 
Economy: A Micro Study of Three Crops, 1952 
through 1967 

3.5.18 

Columbia University — Myron David Fottler, No. NTIS— PB 197740 

91-34-66-31 

Manpower Substitution in the Hospital Industry: An 
Exploratory Study of the New York City Voluntary 
and Municipal Hospital Systems 



Columbia University — Harold Oaklander, No. 91-34- NITS— PB 19 028 1 

66-37 

Some Unanticipated Effects of Advanced Education on 
a C rit ica l Professional Manpower Resource, The 
Inservice Teacher 

35.20 

Columbia University — Thomas Frederick Wilson, No. NTIS PB 191699 

91-34-67-44 

Labor Force Pa r rcipation and Business Fluctuations: 

An Analysis by Cyclical Stages 



35.19 



ERIC 
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Institution, Investigator (s), Grant No* 
and Title of Report 



Source of Copies ( See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p. 211) 



3.5.21 

Columbia University — Carol A. 

91-34-68-20 and 91-34-69-19 
The Development of Occupations in Health Technol- 
ogy 



Brown, Nos. NITS — PB 197690. 



3.5.22 

Columbia University— Sally T. Hillsman, Nos. NTIS PB 196824, 

91—34—68—47 and 91—34—69 44 
Entry Into the Labor Market: The Preparation and 
Job Placement of Negro and White Vocational High 
School Graduates 



3.5.23 

Cornell University — Eliot S. Orton, No. 91-34-68-14 
Inexperienced Workers in the Labor Market 

3.5.24 

Cornell University — Howard G. Foster, No 

91-34-68-51 

Labor Supply in the Construction Industry: A Case 
Study of Upstate New York 

3.5.25 

Cornell University — Robert J. Hines, No. 91-34-68-71 
An Econometric Model of External Labor Supply to 
Establishm ent Within A Confined Geographic 
Market 

3.5.26 

Florida State University, The— Raul Moncarz, No 
91-10-69-32 

A Study of die Effect of Environmental Change on 
Hum a n Capital among Selected Skilled Cubans 



NTIS— PB 199902. 



NTIS— PB 184045; “Nonapprentice Sources of Train- 
ing in Construction,” Monthly Labor Review, Febru- 
ary 1970, pp. 21—26; “Labor-Force Adjustments To 
Seasonal Fluctuations in Construction,” Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, July 1970, pp. 528-540. 



NTIS — PB 193790. 



NTIS — PB 186396. 



3.5.27 

Florida State University, The— Kennith G. Gordon, NTIS— PB 199665 

No. 91-10-70-25 

A Taxonomy of Marine Technicians and Technologists 
and die Implications for Tr aining Them 



3.5.28 

Fordham University — Mary Bernadette Hamming NTIS— PB 183911 

Nos. 91-34-67-23 and 91-34-68-25 
Social and Cultural Links in the Urban Occupational 
Adjus tmen t of Southern Appalachian Migrants 

O 

ERIC 
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3.5 Dissertation Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 

Institution, Investigator (a). Grant No^ Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 

and Title of Report and ^p^^ion, p . 211) 

3.5.29 

Fordham University — Eleanor Meyer Rogg, No. NTIS — PB 190553 

91-34-68-58 

The Occupational Adjustment of Cuban Refugees in 
the West New York, New Jersey, Area 

3.5.30 

Georgia State University— Donald Paul Crane, No. NTIS — PB 192150 

91-11-70-16 

Qualifying the Negro for Professional Employment 



3.5.31 

Harvard University — Llad Phillips, Nos. 91-23-66-16 
and 91-23-67452 

An Analysis of the Dynamics of Labor Turnover in 
United States Industry 

3.5.32 

Harvard University — Michael L. Wachter, No. 
91-23-68-57 

Relative Wage Determination Among Industries: Some 
Theoretical and Empirical Results 



NTIS— PB 191016. 



PB 195377 ; “Cyclical Variation in the Interin- 
dustry Wage Structure,” American Economic Review, 
March 1970; “Relative Wage Equations for United 
States Manufacturing Industries 1947-67,” The Re- 
view of Economics and Statistics. November 1970. 



3.5.33 

Kino is. University of— Edward W. Haurek, No. NTIS— PB 195343 

91-15-66-52 

The Impact of Socioeconomic Status and Peer and 
Parental Influences Upon College Aspiration and 
Attendance 

3.5.34 

Illinois, University of— Roger Hugh Bezdek, No. NTIS— PB 200088. 

91-15-70-47 

Manpower Implications of Alternate Patterns of 
Demand for Goods and Services 



3.5.35 

Iowa State University of Science and Technology— NTIS— PB 193126. 

Catherine A. Palomba, No. 91-17-69-36 
Occupational Requirements for Iowa, 1975 



3.5.36 

Iowa, The University of — Theodore E. Newman, No. 
91-17-67-09 

Labor Markets and the Supply of Labor 



NTIS— PB I7929L 
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3.5 Dissertation Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969—71 



Institution, Investigator(s), Grant i’V» M 
and Tide of Report 

3.5.37 

Johns Hopkins University, The — Samuel Gubins, No. 
91-22-68-23 

The Impact of Age and Education on the Effectiveness 
of Training: A Benefit-Cost Analysis 

3.5.38 

Johns Hopkins University, The — Peter Kobrak, No. 
91-22-69-27 

Private Assumption of Public Responsibilities: The 
Role of American Business in Urban Manpower Pro- 
grams 

3.5.39 

Kansas State University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science — William Eugene Spellman, No. 

91-18-70-17 

Projections of Occupational Requirements for Kansas 
in 1980 

3.5.40 

Kentucky, The University of. Research Foundation — 
Brian Scott Rungeling, No. 91-19-68-60 
Impact of the Mexican Alien Commuter on the 
Apparel Industry of El Paso, Texas (A Case Study) 

3.5.41 

Maryland, University of — Rev. William J. Byron, No. 
91-22-67-04 

The Applicability of the Job Bank Concept to the 
Washington, D.C., Market for Domestic Dayworkers 

3.5.42 

Maryland, University of — Bennett Harrison, No. 
91-22-70-19 

Education, Training, and the Urban Ghetto 

3.5.43 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology — Robert Irving 
Lerman, No. 91-23-68-77 

An Analysis of Youth Labor Force Participation, 
School Activity, and Employment Rates 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p. 211) 

NTIS — FB 190926. 

NTIS — PB 199494. 

NTIS— PB 194743. 

NTIS— PB 184847. 

NTIS— PB 183067. 

NTIS— PB 196454. 

NTIS— PB 190463. 



3.5.44 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology — A. Bradley 
Askin, No. 91-23-69-02 
An Economic Analysis of Black Migration 
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Institution, Investtgator(s), Grant iVo, 
and Title of Report 

3.5.45 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology — Vernon Ren- 
shaw, No. 91-23-69-39 

The Role of Migration in Labor Market Adjustment 

3.5.46 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology — Bertram 
Charles Shlensky, No. 91-23-70-23 
Determinants of Turnover in NAB-JOBS Programs to 
Employ the Disadvantaged 

3.5.47 

Michigan State University— W orth C. Summers. No. 
91—24—66 13 

The Impact of Work Organizations on a Scientific 
Discipline 

3.5.48 

Michigan State University — John Pease, No. 

91-24-66-44 

The Weberian Mine: A Probationary Analysis of Class 
Stratification; Being A Critical Essay on the Study of 
Class in American Sociology and a Suggestion for 
Improvement, with Special Reference to the Ideas of 
Max Weber, and with Some Remarks on the Specula- 
tions of Mr. Faris, Mr. Nisbet, and Other Writers 

3.5.49 

Michigan State University — Lawrence E. Sneden II, 
No. 91-24-67-01 

Factors Involved in Upward Social Mobility from the 
Culture of Poverty 

3.5.50 

Michigan State University — John D. Mason, No. 
91-24-68-01 

The Aftermath of the Bracero: A Study of the 
Economic Impact on the Agricultural Hired Labor 
Market of Michigan from the Termination of Public 
Law 78 

3.5.51 

Michigan State University — Leonard Lieberman, No. 
91-24-68-22 

Labor Force Mobility in the Underclass: Opportun- 
ities, Subculture and Training Among Chippewa and 
PyM. White 




Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and explanation , p. 211) 

NTIS — PB 192149. 



NTTS — PB 195876. 



NTIS— PB 179852; John Pease, William H. Form, 
and Joan Rytina, “Ideological Currents in American 
Stratification Literature,” The American Sociologist , 
voL 5, No. 2, May 1970. 



NTIS— PB 182148 



NTIS— PB 184906. 



NTIS— PB 189288. 
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3 .5 Dissertation Grants Completed* Fiscal Years 1969-71 



Institution* Investigator(s) 9 Grant 
and Tide of Report 

3*5.52 

Michigan State University — Charles A- Drake, No. 
91-24—69-49 

Management, Technology and Behavior of Work 
Groups 

3*5*53 

Michigan, The University of — James A. Sweet, No. 
91-24-66-22 

Family Composition and the Labor Force Activity 
of Married Women in the United States 

3.5.54 

Michigan, The University of — Dorothy Mary Chave 
Herberg, Nos. 91-24-67-21 and 91-24^68-44 
Career Patterns and Work Participation of Graduate 
Female Social Workers 

3*5*55 

Michigan, The University of — Robert B. Athanasiou, 
No. 91-24-68-61 

Selection and Socialization: A Study of Engineering 
Student Attrition 

3*5.56 

Michigan, The University of — Donald Alfred Sonuner- 
feld, No. 91-24-68-62 

Job Training Progr ams in Detroit: A Comparative 
Study 

3*5*57 

Michigan, The University of — Larry Bruce Sawers, 
No. 91-24-68-75 

The Labor Force Participation of the Urban Poor 

3.5.58 

Michigan, The University of — David Lee Featherman, 
No. 91-24-69-13 

The Socioeconomic Achievement of White Married 
Males in the United St at es: 1957—67 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and explanation* p. 211) 



NTIS — PB 196467. 



NTIS — PB 179698; Demography , April 1970 

(article). 



NTIS— PB 196652. 



NTIS — PB 184269; “Selection and Socialization: 
A Study of Engineering Student Attrition,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology , voL 62, No. 2, 1971, pp. 
157-166. 



NTIS— PB 183742. 



NTIS— PB 186131. 



NTIS— PB 185985. 



3.5.59 

Michig an , The Univer si t y of — John S. Chase, No. NTIS — PB 188010. 

91-24-69-14 

The Contribution of Education to Economic Growth in 
the State of Michigan 11 



** This report was coauthored by Dr. James L Miller, Jr. 



o 

ERIC 
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Institution, Investigator( *), Grant .Vtf H 
and Tida of Report 


Source of Copies ( See abbreviation key 
end explanation, p. 211) 


3.5.60 

Michigan, The University of — Barry Dov Fine, No. 
91-24-70-49 

Comparison of Organizational Membership and Self* 
Employment 


NTIS— PB 196437. 


3.5.61 

Minnesota, University of — C Russell Hill, No. 
91-25-69-29 

The Economic Determinants of Labor Supply for the 
Urban Poor 


NTIS — PB 194796. 


3.5.62 

Minnesota, University of — Robert Roy Trumble, No. 
91-25-70-59 

Prediction Models for Institutional Training Programs 
Under the Manpower Development and Training Act 


NTIS— PB 200453. 


3.5.63 

New School for Social Research — Thomas H. Shey, 
No. 91-34-67-46 

The Professional Socialization of Social Work Stu- 
dents: How Length of Schooling, Prior Work Experi- 
ence, and Other Variables Affect Some Aspects of the 
Professional Socialization of Graduate Social Work 
Students 


NTIS— PB 179660. 


3.5.64 

New York University — Harold G- Kaufman, No. 
91-34-69-23 

Work Environment, Personal Characteristics and 
Obsolescence of Engineers 


NTIS— PB 192273. 


3.5.65 

Northwestern University — Philip Glenn (Teets) 

Cotterill, No. 91-15-68-16 
A Model of Labor in Retail Trade 


NTIS— PB 179697. 


3.5.66 

Northwestern University — Ronald Gordon Ehrenberg, 
No. 91-15—69-40 

The Short-Run Employment Decision and Overtime 
Behavior in U.S. Industry, 1966 

O 

ERIC 


NTIS— PB 190138; “.Absenteeism and the Overtime 
Decision,” The American Economic Review, voL 60, 
No. 3, June 1970, pp. 352-357; “Heterogeneous 
Labor, the Internal Labor Market, and the Dynamics 
of the Employment-Hours Decision,” Journal of Eco- 
nomic Theory, March 1971, pp. 85—104. 
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3*5 Dissertation Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969 1 — 71 



Institution, / naaatlgatorf a). Grant No- 
and Tida of Raport 

3.5.67 

Northwestern University — Wendy Lee Gramm, No. 
91-15-70-18 

A Model of the Household Supply of Lahor over ^ 
Life Cycle: The Lahor Supply Decision of Married 
School Teachers 

3.5.68 

Pennsylvania, University of — Moshe Sirron , No. 
91-40-67-51 

Interrelationship Between the Educational Level and 
Occupational Structure of the Labor Force (An Interna* 
tional and Inter-Temporal Comparison), Part I. A Dis- 
sertation in Demography, Part II. Tables for Countries 

3.5.69 

Princeton University — Paul Offner, No. 91-32-68-19 
Labor Force Participation in the Ghetto: A Study of 
New York City Poverty Areas 

3.5.70 

Princeton University — Ronald L. Oaxaca, No. 

91-32-70-01 

Male-Female Wage Differentials in Urban Labor Mar- 
kets 

3J5.71 

Purdue Research Foundation — Darrell Raymond Ben - 
jamin, No. 91-16-67-13 

A Thirty-One Year Lo ng it udinal Stndy of F!ngrn»wing 
Students’ Interest Profiles and Career Patterns 

3-5.72 

Purdue Research Foundation — Lawrence S. Za&ak, 
No. 91-16-68-35 

A Theoretical Analysis of the Supply and Demand for 
Labor in die Steel Industry, VoL I 

3-5.73 

Purdue Research Foundation — Thomas Anthony Jes- 
wald. No. 91-16-70-26 

Psychological and Organizational Correlates of Career 
Patterns in Clinical Laboratory Occupations 

3.5.74 

Southern Methodist University — Dale Bruce Rasmus- 
sen, No. 91-46-68-43 

Dete rmin a n ts of Rates of Return to Investment in On- 
the-Job Training 



Source of Copiaa ( See abbreviation key 
and axplanation , p. 212) 

NTIS — PB 200513. 

OTIS— PB 179746 (part I); NTIS— PB 179747 (part 

H). 

NTIS— PB 196453. 

NITS— PB 199974. 

NTIS— PB 182533. 

NTIS— PB 184069. 

NITS— PB 197244. 

NTIS— PB 184024. 
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S4» Dissertation Grants Completed, fiscal Yean 1969-71 

Institution, I nomstifatorf s), Grunt 
•nd Titlm of Report 



3.5.75 

Stanford University— Jay Siegel, Nos. 91-05-68-56 
and 91-05-69-55 

Intrametropolitan Migration of Minority Groups: 
Residential Change in Response to Occupational 
Opportnnities 



Somru* of Copim (Sot ubbruoiution bur 
undo** 4mmutbm,p.Zll) 

NTIS— PB 195410. 



3-5.76 

Syracuse University— Bernard Daniel Rostker. No. NTIS — PB 19206L 

91-34-68-03 

Manpower Theory and Policy an J the Residnal 
Occupational Elasticity of Substitution 

3^.77 

Syraras^J^raity— Alan B. Kirscbenbaum, No. NTIS— PB 202555. 

Family Mobility: An Examination of Factors Affecting 
Migration 

3.5.78 

Texas Technological College— Richard C Stapleton, NITS— PB 18804a 

No. 91-46-69-15 

An Analysis of Rural Manpower Migration Patterns in 
the South Plains Region of Texas 



3.5.79 

Texas Technological College— Albert S. King, No. NTIS— PB 190986. 

91-46-69-21 

Managerial Relations with Disadvantaged Work 
Groups: Supervisory Expectations of the Underprivi- 
leged Worker 



3.5.80 

Texas, Hie University of— John L. IacobeO L No. 
91-46-68-24 

Training Programs of Private Industry in the Greater 
Cleveland Area 



3.5.81 

Tufts University — Richard N. Harris, No. 91-23-69-37 
The Police Academy: A Psycho-Structural Analysis 

3.5.82 

Utah State University— Gary B. Hansen, No. 
91-47-68-52 

Britain’s Industrial Training Act: A Case Study in the 
Development of Public Manpower Policy 



NTIS— PB 191706; MA — Training In Private Indus- 
try— Policies, Attitudes, and Practices of Employers in 
Greater Cleveland, Manpower Research Monograph 
No. 22, 1971 (GPO — $0.35) ; “A Survey of Employ** 
Attitudes Toward Training die Disadvantaged,” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1970, pp. 51-55. 



NTIS— PB 19456L 



NITS— PB 197324. 



O 

ERIC 
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3.5 DiMertation Grant* Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



Institution. lmormtipmtor{a), Crmmt No*, 
mod Titto of Report 

3.5*3 

Washington University — Kenneth Edward Galchum, 
No. 91-27-69-10 

The Elasticity of S ub st itu tion of White for Nonwhite 
Labor 

3.5.84 

Washington, University of — Stephen Edward Baldwin, 
No. 91-5 1-66-54 

The Impact of Governmental Programs on the 
Employability of Youth in the Seattle Labor 

3**5 

Washington. University of — James David Gwaitney, 
No. 91-51-68-54 

Income and Occupational Differences Between Whites 
and Nonwhites 

3-5*6 

Wayne State University — Stig Emil Rabtrom, Nos. 

91-24-66-14, 91-24-67-26, and 91-24-68-53 
Beliefs of Industrial Education Teachers Regarding 
Their Tea chin g Practices for Preventing Droports 

3.5*7 

Wisconsin, The University of — Collette Helen Moser, 
Nos. 91-53-66-10 and 91-53-67-16 
An Evaluation of Area Skill Surveys as a Basis for 
Manpower Policies 

3**8 

Wisconsin, The University of — Jade H. Snyder, No. 
91-53-66-27 

Personal and Behavioral Factors A fl eeting die Supply 
of the Self-Employed 

3**9 

Wisconsin, The University of — S. Muthnchidambaram, 
No. 91-53-68-21 

Determinants of Income in the Madras Labor Market 

3*.90 

Wisconsin, The University of — John Stirling Hitnw, 
Jr„ No. 91-53-69-07 

Human-Capital Obsolescence: The Effects on Earnings 
Patterns of Engineers of the Expansion of Technical 
Knowledge 

O 

ERLC 



Source of Coplm (Sm dbbreutmdom key 
mod oxptmoation, p. 211) 



NTIS—PB 192036. 



NTIS — PB 179748. 



NTIS—PB 191773; “Discrimination and Income Dif- 
ferentials/* The American Economic Review, June 
1970, po. 396-408. 



N11S— PB 184799. 



NTIS—PB 199444. 



NTIS—PB 193789. 



NTIS — PB 179079; “Factors Determining Earnings of 
S e l e cte d Blue Collar Workers in India and Japan,** 
IRRA Proceeding Winter 1968, pp. 337-347. 



NTIS—PB 194745. 
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3*5 DliirrtalJoo Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



iMimtioo, ItnetUipmtorft), Crams JV«, 

Tilt* of Report 

3.5.91 

Wisconsin. The University of— John Walter Ramble- 
ton, No. 91-53-69-09 

Determinants of Geographic Differences in the Supply 
of Physician Services 

3 - 5.92 

Wisconsin, The University of— Andrew J. Winnick, 
No. 91-53-69-41 

The Characteristics, Education and FamW.g , 0 f Tech- 
nicians 

35.93 

Wisconsin, The University of — Myron Roomkin, No. 
91-53-70-20 

An Evaluation of Adult Basic Education Under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin 

3*5.94 

Yale University— Robert S. Goldfarb, Nos. 

91-07-66-19 and 91-07-68-11 
The Evaluation of Government Programs: The Case of 
New Haven’s Manpower Training Activities 



Somrtm of CapUm f e rr mbbreoU dam fcsj 
W •xpUmmtioo. p. *11) 

NTIS— PB 19727a 
NTIS — PB 191560. 

NTIS— PB 196743. 

NTIS— PB 182173; To/e Economic Essays, Fall 1969 
pp. 59-104 



3.5.95 

Yale University— Barbara Holt* Kehrer, No. NTIS — PB 192151. 

91-07-67-38 

The Nursing Shortage and Public Policy. An Eco- 
nomic Analysis of the Demand For Hospital Nurses in 
Connecticut 



3.5.96 

Yale University— Donald D. Bowen, No. 91-07-69-^46 NTIS— PB 200291. 

An Evaluation of Motivational Similarity in Work 

Groups 
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3.6 LIST OF REPORTS COMPLETED, FISCAL YEARS 1969-71— 
Research Project Grants Under the MDTA 



Institution, Investigator(s), Grant No., 
and Title of Report 

3.6.01 

Agriculture, U.S. Department of. Graduate School 

Robert B. Schwenger, No. 91-09-70-61 
A Conceptual Framework for Measurement of the 
Impact of Foreign Trade on Workers 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p. 211 ) 

NTIS — PB 198579. 



3.6.02 

American Society for Training and Development 

Garth L. Manguxn, No. 91-53-70-40 
Training Directors in Programs to Hire the Disadvan- 
taged 



3.6.03 

American University, The— Nancy Barrett, William NTIS— PB 182147. 

Carter, Charles McClenon, Stuart Smith, and 
Robert Wolpert, No. 91-09-69-05 
Pretraining Vocational Orientation Through Job Rota- 
tion 

3.6.04 

Bowdoin College— John €. Donovan, No. NTIS— PB 194699 

91— 21-69-43 12 

British Manpower Policy and the Process of Institu- 
tional Change 

3.6.05 

Bowling Green State University— Robert M. Guion, NTIS— PB 198580. 

Nos. 91-37-66-71 and 91-37-67-39 
The Meaning of Work and Its Relation to the Develop- 
ment of the Motivation to Work 

3.6.06 

Central Washington State College — Clayton C. Den- 
man and Anne Smith Denman, Nos. 91-51-66-51 
and 91-51-68-39 

Ethnic Differences and Historical Change in the Man- 
power Resources of a Small Town 



“Project funded jointly with the Ford Foundation. 







NTIS PB 183159; “Social Customs and Facility 
Planning,” Area Development Magazine, December 
1968. 
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3.6 Research Project Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969-71 



Institution fnvestigator(s), Grant No., 
and Tide of Report 

3.6.07 

Columbia University — Cynthia Fuchs Epstein, No. 
91-34-63-26 

Social Factors Affecting Utilization and Mobilization 
of Trained Personnel in Elite Occupations 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p. 211) 



Woman's Place: Options and Limits in Professional 
Careers , University of California Press, Berkeley, 
Calif. 94720 ($2.45); “Encountering the Male Estab- 
lishment: Sex-Status Limits on Women’s Careers in 
the Professions,” American Journal of Sociology, 75, 
May 1970; Women and Professional Careers: The 
Case of the Woman Lawyer, University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48102. 



3.6.08 

Cornell University— William H. Friedland and Doro- 
thy Nelkin, No. 9 1—34—67 —48 
Field Research in Migrant Labor in New York State 



i 



3.6.09 

Harvard University— Penny H. Feldman, David M. 
Gordon, Michael Reich, and Peter B. Doeringer, 
Editors, Nos. 91-23-68-06 and 91-23-68-50 
Low-Income Labor Markets and Urban Manpower 
Programs: A Critical Assessment 

3.6.10 

Indiana University Foundation— C. L. Christenson and 
W. H. Andr ews, Nos. 91—16—66—32 and 
91-16-67—40 

Manpower and Technology in Bituminous Coal 
Mining: 1956—70 

3.6.11 

Institute for Creative Studies, The — William Carter, 
Joseph Eichenholz, Ellen Maycock, Anita B. Pfaff, 
and Martin Pfaff, No. 91—09—70—03 
Public Transfer Payments and Labor Force Participa- 
tion 

3.6.12 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology — David P- 
Taylor and Michael J. Piore, No. 91—23—57—41 
Federal Training Programs for Dispersed Employment 
Occupations 

3.6.13 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology — Jon M. She- 
pard, No. 91-23-69-34 

Technology, Division of Labor and Alienation from 
Work 



NTIS PB 192484; “Manpower Programs for Ghetto 

Labor Markets,” IRRA Proceedings, Winter 1968, pp. 
257-267. 



NTIS— PB 195004. 



NTIS— PB 192272. 



NTIS— PB 188675. 



NTIS — PB 191258; “Functional Specialization, Alien- 
ation, and Job Satisfaction,” Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, voL 23, No. 2, January 1970, pp. 
207-219; Automation and Alienation: A Study of 
Office and Factory Workers, The MIT Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1971. 
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Institution* Investigator ( s) , Grant /Vo^ 
and Title of Report 

3.6.14 

Massachusetts, University of — Everett S. Lee and G. 

Putnam Barber, No. 91-23-66-55 
Differentials in Spatial Mobility 

3.6.15 

Michigan State University — Michael E. Borus, No. 
91-24-66-30 

Research to Demonstrate the Uses of Unemployment 
Insurance Wage Reports 



3.6.16 

Michigan, The University of — Louis A. r erman and 
others. No. 91-24-67-66 

The Hard-Core Unemployed of Detroit: An Economic 
and Social Portrait 

3.6.17 

Michigan, The University of — Gordon Barhydt, No. 
91-24—68-37 

Feasibility Study of Centralized Information Services 
in Industrial Relations 

3.6.18 

Michigan, The University of and Wayne State Univer- 
sity — Louis A. Ferman, No. 91-24—66-03 
Community Organization and the Mobilization of 
Resources for Manpower Development Programs 

3.6.19 

Minnesota, University of — Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., 
and George Seltzer, No. 91—25—67—10 
Manpower Planning and Forecasting in the Firm: An 
Exploratory Probe 

3.6.20 

New York, The Research Foundation of State Univer- 
sity of, Albany — Haskel Benishay, No. 

91— 34— 67-07 

Development of Stochastic Labor Force and Working 
Life Models 



Source of Copies (See abbreviation Icey 
and explanation, p. 211 ) 

Chapter in National Vocational-Technical Education 
Seminar on Occupational Mobility and Migration, 
1966, pp. 120-159, ERIC— ED 015263 ($12.80). 

“A Benefit-Cost Analysis of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps: The Out-of-School Program in Indiana,” The 
journal of Human Resources , vol. 5, No. 2, Spring 
1970, pp. 139—159; “Response Error and Questioning 
Technique in Surveys of Earnings Information,” Jour* 
nal of the American Statistical Association, voL 65, 
June 1970, pp. 566-575; “Using Unemployment Insur- 
ance Wage Reports as a Data Service,” Monthly Labor 
Review , July 1970, pp. 66-68. 

NTIS — PB 197321. 



NTIS — PB 188780. 



NTIS — PB 179078; MA — Employer Manpower Plan- 
ning and Forecasting , Manpower Research Monograph 
No. 19, 1970 (GPO— $0.50). 



“Stochastic Aspects of the Labor Force Process,” 
American Statistical Association, Proceedings of the 
Social Statistics Section , December 1967 , pp. 319-24; 
“Parameters and Relations of Stochastically Lagged 
and Disaggregative Time Series,” Econometrica , Janu- 
ary 1968; “Inflow-Stock-Outflow Time Series, Stochas- 
tic Lag and Disaggregation: A Note,” Journal of 
Applied Probability, voL 7, No. 1, April 1970, pp. 
234-239. 
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3.6 Research Project Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969—71 



Institution, Investigator(s) 9 Grant No*, 
and Title of Report 


Source of Copies (See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p. 211) 


3*6*21 

North Texas State University — Sam B. Barton, No. 
91—46-68-38 

The Use of Workmen’s Compensation Statistics as a 
Measure of Underwriter Performance 


NTIS— PB 188353. 


3.6*22 

Northeastern University — Jack Ferguson and David 
Grafstein, No. 91-23-67-49 
A Pilot Study of Urban Career Patterns 


NTIS — PB 179851. 


3.6*23 

Northeastern University — Morris A. Horowitz and 
Harold M. Goldstein, No. 91—23—67—57 
Hiring Standards for Paramedical Manpower 


NTIS— PB 179846. 


3.6*24 

Oregon, University of — Donald A. Watson, No. 
91-39—66-38 

An Input— Output Model for State Manpower Projec- 
tions 


NTIS— PB 193588. 


3.6*25 

Oregon, University of — Steven E. Deutsch, No. 
91-39-68-17 

Local Union Leadership and Technological Change 


NTIS— PB 178899. 


3.6.26 

Purdue Research Foundation — Carolyn Cummings 
Perrucci, No. 91-16-67-43 

The Female Engineer and Scientist: Factors Associated 
with the Pursuit of a Professional Career 


NTIS— PB 182149. 


3.6.27 

Purdue Research Foundation — William K. LeBold and 
Donald A. Wood, No. 91-16-68-36 
A Multivariate Analysis of Engineering Job Satisfac- 
tion 


NTIS — PB 197738; “The Multivariate Nature of Pro- 
fessional Job Satisfaction,” Personnel Psychology , voL 
23, No. 2, Summer 1970, pp. 173—189. 


3.6.28 

Rochester, University of — Dean H. Harper, Nos. 

91-34— 66-48 and 91-34-67-53 
The Relationship of Migrant Workers’ Attitudes and 
Behavior to Their Work Environment 


NTIS— PB 199772. 
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Institution, Investigator ( s) 9 Grant IS o*, 
and Title of Report 



Source of Copies ( See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p. 211) 



3.6.29 

Rutgers-The State University — Leon Jansyn, Eric 
Kohlhof, Charles Sadowski, and Jackson Toby, 
No. 91-32-68-74 

Ex-Offenders as Small Businessmen: Opportunities and 
Obstacles 

3.6.30 

San Diego State College — Oscar J. Kaplan, No. 
91-05-68-32 

Placement of Unemployed Middle-Aged Workers in 
San Diego, California 

3.6.31 

Santa Clara, University of — Thomas M. Martinez, No. 
91-05-68—72 

Past and Present Counseling and Placement Proce- 
dures in Private Employment Agencies — An Empiri- 
cal Study 

3.6.32 

Sonoma State College Foundation — Cheryl J. Petersen, 
No. 91-05-68-31 

The California Farm Labor Force: A Profile — A 
Report Prepared for the [California Legislature] 
Assembly Committee on Agriculture by its Advisory 
Committee on Farm Labor Research with the Assist- 
ance of the California Department of Employment 

3.6.33 

Southern Illinois University — Herman R. Lantz and 
Ernest K. AKx, Nos. 91-15-66-34 and 
91-15-67-50 

A Study of the Relationship Between Resignation and 
Perfor m a n ce in a Job Retraining Program 

3.6.34 

Stanford University — Melvin W. Reder, Nos. 

91-05-66-53 and 91-05-68-34 
Unemployment Among New Labor Market Entrants 

3.6.35 

Temple University — Karen S. Koziara, No. 

91^0-68-08 

Labor Force Nonparticipation of Males in Urban Poor 
Areas 



NTIS — PB 186137. 



NTIS — PB 196644. 



NTIS— PB 188154. 



NTIS — PB 184263; “The Low Income Worker in the 
California Farm Labor Force” (supplement to the 
report). Assembly Committee on Agriculture, Califor- 
nia State Legislature, June 1970. 



NTIS — PB 182513; Office of Research and Projects- 
Southem Illinois University, Carbondale, 111. 62901 
($5.00) . 



NTIS — PB 190485; “The Theory of Frictional Unem- 
ployment,” Economica? February 1969 (article) ; 
Reprint Series No. 2, Institute of Public Policy Analy- 
sis, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif- 94305, 1969. 



NTIS— PB 18353a 



O 

ERIC 
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3*6 Research. Project Grants Completed, Fiscal Years 1969—71 



Institution, Investigator ( s) 9 Grant /Vo^ 
and Title of Report 

3.6.36 

Vanderbilt University — T. Aldrich Finegan, No. 
91-45-67-19 

The Economics of Labor Force Participation 18 

3.6.37 

West Virginia University — John D. Photiadis, No. 
91-52-68-10 

Selected Social and Sociopsychological Characteristics 
of West Virginians in Their Own State and in Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

3.6.38 

Wisconsin, The University of — Jack Barb ash. No. 
91-53-68-33 

Trade Unions and National Economic Policy in West- 
ern Europe and the United States 

3.6.39 

Wisconsin, The University of — David Chaplin, No. 
91-53-69-03 

Private Household Employment in the United States: 
An Exploratory Project 

3.6.40 

Wisconsin, The University of — Gerald G. Somers, No. 
91-53-70-02 

Pilot Feasibility Study of Training in Business and 
Industry 

3.6.41 

Yale University — Robert S. Goldfarb and Daniel Ham- 
ermesh. No. 91-07-09-48 

A “New” Approach to Local Labor Market Analysis: 
A Feasibility Study 



Source of Copies {See abbreviation key 
and explanation, p. 211) 



Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J., 1969 
($1850). 



NTIS — PB 19267^; West Virginia University Book- 
store, Morgantown, W. Va. ($2.50) ; West Virginians 
in Their Own State and in Cleveland, Ohio, Appa- 
lachian Center Information Report No. 3, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, W. Va^ 1970 (sum- 
mary). 

NTIS— PB 195405; The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, McL (in process) ; PRISMA, Sweden (in 
process). 



NTIS— PB 192689. 



NTIS— PB 188049. 



NTIS — PB 193098; “Manpower Programs in a Local 
Labor Market: A Theoretical Note,” The American 
Economic Review , voL 60, No. 4, September 1970, pp. 
706-709. 



a This report was coaathored by William G. Bowen. 
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SECTION 4. GUIDELINES FOR SUBMISSION OF RESEARCH 

AND DEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS 



These guidelines have been revised and supersede any previously issued. It is 
suggested that applicants study title I of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, as amended (see appendix), and other relevant authorizing legislation before 
preparing proposals under these guidelines. This section includes guidelines for 
submission of proposals for research and development contracts, doctoral dissertation 

grants, and research project grants. 
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GUIDELINES FOR SUBMISSION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS— 

Contracts 



The purpose of this section is to establish guidelines for the submission of proposals 
for research and development contracts to the Manpower A dminist ration, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 1 

CONTRACTING AUTHORITY 

Contracts may be awarded under authority of three legislative acts: 

1. Title I of the Manpower Development and Tr aining Act of 1962 (42 U-o.v. 
2571 et seq.), for the conduct of research in the broad areas of manpower resources, 
requirements, development, utilization, mobility, employment and unemployment, 
automation and technological change, and labor market information and job matching 
to provide information which will lead to the development of informed and responsible 
manpower policies and programs. 

Title I of the MDTA also authorizes “a program of experimental, developmental, 
demonstration, and pilot projects, through grants 2 to or contracts with public or 
private nonprofit organizations, or through contracts with other private organizations, 
for the purpose of improving techniques and demonstrating the effectiveness o 
specialized methods in meeting the manpower, employment, and training problems 
of worker groups such as the long-term unemployed, disadvantaged youth, displaced 
older workers, the handicapped, members oi minority groups, and other s imil a r 
groups.” The projects, subsumed under the word “development” in these Guidelines, 
seek to develop and test in operation new ways in which manpower programs might 
be made more effective. 

2. Title I of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 274C), for 
studies that will provide information which will improve the overall effectiveness of 
the program activities set forth in part B, section 123. 



3. (For Research Contracts Only) Social Security Act (81 Stat. 888) , for 
studies which will provide information for the improvement of the overall effectiveness 
of the Work Incentive Program (title IV, part c, section 441) - 

Research and development contracts are not limited to particular types of organiza- 
tions. Academic institutions. State and local government units, community, private, 
and other organizations and individuals with research or experimental and demon- 
stration capabilities in the manpower area may apply for such contracts. 



1 See Title 29, Part 71 of the Code of Federal Regulations, Manpower Research and Evaluation 
Grants and Contracts, 33 FJL 7T13. 

2 A grant instead of a contract may be executed for experimental and demonstration pr ojects . 

The for an E&D grant proposal are the same as for a contract. For grants for research 

projects, see sections 42 and 43 following. 
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4,1 Guidelines for Contracts 



PRELIMINARY PROPOSAL 

The first step in applying for an R&D contract is the submission of a preliminary 
statement describing the investigators basic study ideas, subjects of research, or 
proposals for experimental development and demonstration. 

The preliminary proposal should be brief and self-explanatory. Twenty 
copies are required. It should include: 

1. The problem to be investigated or the experiment or demonstration to 
be conducted. 

2. Objectives and potential application of findings. 

3. Operational, research, or assessment procedures. 

4. Time and budget requirements (summary only). 

5. Statement on relevance to manpower problems. 

A separate statement concerning staff, facilities, capabilities for conducting research, 
experimentation, or demonstration, and previous related experience should accompany 
the preliminary proposal. The preliminary' proposal and other related materials should 
be sent to : 

Director, Office of Research and Development 

Manpower Administration 

ILS. Department of Labor 

Washington, D.C. 20210 



After reviewing this preliminary summary, the Manpower Administration may 
request a formal proposal. (Formal proposals should follow the outline detailed below 
in Outline for Submission of Formal Proposals.) 

GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT REQUIREMENTS FOR 
FORMAL PROPOSALS 

The proposed project should focus on potential solutions to significant manpower 
problems. It should seek to develop new knowledge or new applications of existing 
knowledge which give promise of furthering the objectives of the legislation under 
which the contract would be authorized. 

The end .product to be sought by any project — its findings and conclusions — should 
be of broad program interest; it may be limited to specialized operations where that 
can be shown to provide a basis for generalized conclusions or to have applica- 
tion over a wide area. 

Management Capability 

The project director or principal investigator should either have done successful 
research, or conducted experimental or demonstration prcgrai*j», or have demon- 
strated clearly a competence for performing or directing such. It is also preferred tW 
the director or principal investigator shall devote full time to the project. The organi- 
zation submitting the proposal also must have available facilities and staff adequate 
to carry out the proposed activity or give evidence that it can acquire such, if funded. 
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Economic Efficiency 

The probable value of the findings of the overall project must justify the total 
proposed expenditure. The overall cost of the particular approach toward solving 
the problem in the proposed project must be reasonable when compared with the 
cost of other possible approaches. Projects should not duplicate ongoing or past 
research and development efforts and wherever possible should attempt to build on 
work already done. 

Review cf Proposals 

Formal proposals should be typed or otherwise reproduced on one side only and 
should be moderate in length- Thirty copies should he submitted • 

Acknowledgment of receipt usually will be made within 15 days. Processing, 
review, and evaluation of comments received usually require 60 days from receipt of 
proposal. 

Notice of approval for negotiation (or disapproval) will be given as soon as 
possible following review and evaluation. Final approval for contracting will depend 
on a negotiated agreement on content, structure, and budget of the project by the 
proposer and the Manpower Administration. 

Final Report 

Upon co m pletion of the contract. 15 copies of a final report are required. This 
report will present and analyze information secured, and for development projects 
will describe also the administrative struct' ire developed and the operations performed. 
It will contain: (1) A summary, (2) findings and conclusions, (3) implications for 
manpower program and policy, and (4) implications for further research or experi- 
mental and demonstration effort. Special aEention should be given to recommendations 
for the application and use of the findings to manpower programs, policies, and 
problems. 

Publications derived from work conducted under the contract will acknowledge 
tli at the study was supported by the Manpower Administration, U-S. Department of 
Labor. If it chooses, the Department will have a right to publish and distribute the 
final report of the work done and to use the findings, including any research, program 
materials, or experimental and assessment designs developed, for any purpose 
whatsoever. 

OUTLINE FOR SUBMISSION OF FORMAL PROPOSALS 

There is no printed form to be used. Follow the outline below in describing the 
proposed project. Identify, each section by number and title as indicated in ine 
outline. 

1. Cover page. The cover page of the proposal must show the following informa- 
tion in the order indicated: 

PROPOSAL TO THE ASSOCIATE MANPOWER ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR POLICY, EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH, MANPOWER ADMIN- 
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1*1 Guidelines for Contracts 



ISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, FOR A CONTRACT FOR 
A RESEARCH OR DEVELOPMENT PROJECT. 

Project title: (Be coaciae and as specific as possible. Avoid obscure 

tec hni c al terms. Include key words under which project 
may be indexed.) 

Submitted by: (Name of or g a ni s ati on, institution, agency, or individ- 

ual* her ei naft e r referred to as “organization-**) 

Address: (Of org ani za ti on, including zip code.) 

Telephone number: (Of organization, including area code.) 

Initiated by: (Full name and position of individual who is 

project, ordinarily the director or chief investigator.) 

Transmitted by: (Full n a me and position of official who is approving 

the submission of the proposal. This must be someone 
with authority to commit the organization to the pro- 
posed project- The proposal should be signed by both 
the initiator and the transmitter on die original or 
master copy.) 

Date: (Date transmitted.) 

2. Abstract- Su mmar ize the proposal, preferably on one page, under two ™»4t» 
heads: (a) Objectives, and (b) procedures. 

3- Problem. Describe the problem to be focused on and its significance. 

4. Objectives. State the questions which the project is designed to h-lp answer, 
the techniques or methods to be developed ai Vo r tested, and/or the hypotheses to be 
studied. 

5. Relationship to otter research or exp eriment a l and demonstration programs. 

Discuss die proposed project in illation to previous research, experimentation, or 
demonstration in the area of the work proposed. Indicate how what is proposed will 
add to knowledge on the particular problem and/ or on how to manp ower 

programs more effective and efficient . Distinguish what is different about pro* 
posed project, as compared with otter projects conducted previously or currently. 

6. Project design and components. 

a. For development, expei iinental ana demonstration projects. 

(1) Describe the work plan: who will perform what tasks in what ways, 
involving what types and approximate number of participants. 

(2) Describe the or g a ni za t i o nal arrangements for administration of the 
project. 
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(3) Present a time schedule lor performance of the stated tasks. 

(4) Describe the provisions made for a sse ss ment of the effects of the 
project. (Where research techniques are involved in the assessment of 
experimental and demonstration projects, follow the outline in 6 (b) 
following.) 

b. For research projects. Describe the research design in d et ai l , lis tin g the 
steps to be followed. Include specific information, as relevant, on each of 
the following: 

( 1) Research method. What is the method to be employed in the study? 
Examples: Survey method, descriptive- theoretical analysis, participant 
observation, experimental and control group comparisons. 

(2) Study subjects. Where there are populations, samples, experimental 
and control groups, indicate their purpose, origin, composition, size, 
types of data to be collected on each, and sampling plans. 

(3) Data collection. Describe types of data to be gathered and methods 
of collection. To the extent feasible, data that are already available or 
are being collected from other sources must be used. Describe question- 
naires, int er v ie w guides, tests, and other research instruments to be 
used. In studies for which it is determined that the project is subject to 
the requirements of the Federal Reports Act of 1942, it will be necessary 
for the researcher to submit copies of questionnaires and survey plans 
for clearance in advance of t h ei r use. 

(4) Analytic techniques. Indicate statistical or other analytic techniques 
to be used in testing the hypotheses or achieving the objectives of the 
study. 

(5) Phasing. Indicate the approximate time schedule for phasing 
various aspects of die research or ass e s sm ent to the operations sc h edule. 

7. Personnel. Give na me, title, a statement of the educational and professional 
experience of the principal investigator and other key personnel. 

8. Facilities. Indicate special facilities and similar advantages. For research 
projects detail the research staff resources available to the or ganiza tion. 

9. Subcontracting. If a subcontractor is to he used for any part or parts of die 
operation, or for research or assessment, specify the nature of die work and die sub- 
contractor’s credentials for conducting it. Any subcontract is negotiated by the prime 
contractor, but will be subject to prior approval by the Office of Research and 
Development. 

10. Utilization. Discuss who die potential principal users are of the proposed 
project’s findings and bow the project’s “products’* (reports, guide materials on 
particular techniques) will be developed so as to encourage and f a cil i tat e use by 
policymakers, the research community, and/or manpower agencies. 

11. Other information. Ind ica te other pertinent information including the 
following: 
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(a) Identify other organizations whose participation or cooperation is 
required and present evidence of their awareness of the need for their aid 
and willingness to provide it. 

(b) Amount of financial or other support available for thi« project from 
other sources. 

(c) Whether this proposal is an extension or an addition to a previously 
Government-supported project. 

(d) Whether financial support for this proposal or a similar one has been 
requested from any Government or private organization other than the 
Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 

12. Budget. Start this section on a new page, identifying it in sequence with 
previous sections as 46 12. Budget.” The budget will include all estimated costs to be 
covered by any contract with, the Department of Labor. 

The cost of performance of a contract includes the cost of necessary direct items 
of expenditure incurred in the performance of the contract. It should also include an 
amount for overhead or indirect costs only if appropriate. 

Following the categories as shown in the outline below, and rounding all amounts 
to the nearest dollar, list anticipated requirements for all items of expenditure. If the 
project is expected to extend Beyond 12 months, indicate the amount required for 
each year, and in total. 

a. Direct costs. 

(1) Personal services. 

(a) Include salaries and wages of all personnel directly attributable 
to actual performance under this contract, whether on a full- or 
part-time basis. List personnel by title, man-months (full- or part- 
time — be specific), and dollar amounts. 

(b) Include in connection with the above, but identify separately, 
allowances (dollar amounts and percentages of base salaries) for 
vacation, holidays, sick leave pay, and any other employee benefits 
customarily granted. 

(2) Consultants and contract service. Include allowances for consultants 
and contract service as required. 

(3) M aterials and supplies. Assign a cost to all mflteripk and supplies 
which will be expended directly by the contractor in performance of 
the contract. 

(4) TraveL Furnish es timat es of the number of trips, method of trans- 
portation, and cost of travel. Include the estimated amount for subsist- 
ence and daily allowance rates, auto mileage rates, etc., during travel, in 
accordance with the contractor’s established policy. 

(5) C ommunic ations. Include telephone, telegraph, and postal charges. 

(6) Services. Include those not specifically covered under personal 
services (e^., interviewer cost, computer cost). When a study involves 
securing information through Federal agencies (as the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census) or State agencies (as State employment services), the cost 
of such services, if any, should be included. 

(7) Other. Itemize by category and amount. 
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b. Indirect costs or overhead. Give the basis for the contractor’s determination 
of proposed overhead rate and reference to the rate approved in other 
current Government contracts, if any. 

Overhead rates may be fixed during the negotiation of a contract, or 
may be determined provisionally, with final settlement made at the conclu- 
sion of the contract. If an overhead rate has been established by a Govern- 
ment audit agency, identify the cognizant audit agency and contact person, 
the rate established, the allocation base, and the period for which it was 
established. 

It is most important that all items of cost be readily identifiable, regard- 
less of whether they are shown as direct or in direct. 

The proposed budget will be reviewed against applicable Federal regu- 
lations as part of the initial review. Where changes are necessary for projects 
which are approved otherwise for negotiation, these changes, as well as 
decisions concerning the determination of an overhead rate, will be made 
during the negotiation of the contract. 

It is the policy of the Department to encourage cost-sharing arrange- 
ments on research contracts in accordance with the principles set forth in 
the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) Circular A-100, dated 
Dece m ber 18, 1970, entitled “Cost sharing on research supported by Federal 
agencies.” The budget presentation should show what costs the proposer 
will absorb as his contribution. If no costs are to be met by the proposer, an 
explanation should be provided. 
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4*2 GUIDELINES FOR SUBMISSION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS 

Doctoral Dissertation Grants Under the MDTA 



Academic institutions offering doctoral degrees in areas of study which relate to 
the manpower field (such as economics, sociology and social work, psychology, educa- 
tion, and the behavioral sciences generally) may apply for grants to support disserta- 
tion research of graduate students who have completed all requirements for the doctoral 
degree except the doctoral dissertation, or who will have met these requirements 
before the grant is effective. A separate application must be submitted for each candi- 
date nominated by the university for a grant* Such a grant will be made to the uni - 
versity in the name of the candidate. 

GRANT CONDITIONS 

The m a xim u m amount of direct costs (see “The Application,” paragraph 5.a«, p. 
303) of any one grant is SI0,000 for a period not to exceed 1 year. For projects 
scheduled to require more than 1 year, support may be given through renewals of 
grants for a total of not to exceed 2 years, subject to availability of appropriated f unds , 
receipt of progress reports showing reasonable progress, and requests for such re- 
newals to be submitted not later than I month before the expiration of previous grants. 
The initia l grant will indicate the period for which the Department intends to support 
the project. 

The grant may cover the following costs : 

1. Support for the doctoral candidate. 

a. Support will generally be on a stipend basis, determined by the propor- 
tion of time spent by the candidate on his dissertation times the following 
full-time annual stipend rates: 

Single individual 

Dependent allowances (additional) 

Dependent spouse 

Dependent children: 



1 500 

2 800 

3 (maxirnum) 1J.00 



Under this schedule the maximum annuel stipend rate for a married candi- 
date with a dependent spouse and three or more dependent childen is 
$5,600. The following example illustrates how a stipend may he computed: 

A married m a n with one child who teaches half time and works on his 
dissertation half tim e for 9 months of the year, and devotes full time to 
his dissertation the other 3 months could receive a stipend of $3,125— 
three-fourths of the year at half time, $1,875, plus one-fourth of the 
year at full time, $1,250. 




$4,000 

500 
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1962, as amended. The Department will have a nonexclusive right to publish and 
distribute the final report of the research and to use the findings, including any 
research designs developed bv the research, for any purpose whatsoever. 

The standard conditions applying to all dissertation grants are appended as Condi- 
tions Governing Grants in Support of Doctoral Dissertations at the end of these 
guidelines. As indicated below, any desired exceptions from these conditions should 
be stated with the transmittal of the application. 

SUBMISSION OF APPLICATIONS 

Fifteen copies of each application should be sent by the university to: 

Director, Office of Research and Development 
Manpower Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

Closing dates for applications are December 1, March 1, June 1 9 and 
September 1. Applications will be accepted which are postmarked or delivered on 
or before each of these dates for work to be conducted or initiated during the 1-year 
period following the date of the application. However, applications received in MA 
1 week or more after a closing date, regardless of postmark, will be considered at the 
next scheduled closing date. To assure an early acknowledgment of the receipt of 
applications, applicants may enclose a stamped self-addressed postcard referenced to 
the application. Processing of applications requires approximately 3 months, including 
evaluation by review panels. Applicants may expect to be notified of action taken about 
3 months after the applicable closing date. Applications approved for funding may 
be activated for work to begin approximately 1 month after notification. A grant ap- 
proved for a candidate who has not completed all the requirements for the doctoral 
degree at the date of the application will require notice from the university that all 
requirements have been met before any payments will be made under the grant. 

CRITERIA FOR APPROVAL 

All applications are reviewed by a panel of persons from outside the Department 
with expertise in the manpower field. Only those applications which propose studies 
which have relevance to the objectives of tide I of the Manpower Development and 
Tra inin g Act? are referred to the panel for their consideration and recommendation. 

The panel considers all elements of an application in its review, giving primary 
emp h as i s to the candidate’s ability, originality, and creativity as evidenced by the 
project proposal. The standing of the candidate and his proposed project relative to 
other candidates and to the availability of funds for the program determines whether 
the project will he approved for a grant. Approval may be conditional on acceptance 
of changes as recommended by the review panel, including substantive and budget 
revisions. 

THE APPLICATION 

Applications should contain the information requested below in the order indicated. 
There is no printed form to be used. 



3 It is suggested that applicants study title I of the MDTA of 1962 before preparing proposals 
under these guidelines. (See p. 333.) 
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1. The first page should show the following: 

PROPOSAL SUBMITTED TO THE ASSOCIATE MANPOWER ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR FOR POLICY, EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH, MAN- 
POWER ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, FOR A 
GRANT IN SUPPORT OF A DOCTORAL DISSERTATION UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE I OF THE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT, PUBLIC LAW 87—415, AS AMENDED. 



Submitted byz 



Address : 



Candidate: 



Project tide : 
Sponsor : 



Transmitted byz 



Datez 



(Legal name of university which will he used if grant 
is approved, and department sponsoring the candidate.) 

(Of university, including zip code.) 

(Name, address, and phone number. Candidate should 
sign original or master copy.) 

(Concise, descriptive, and as specific as possible.) 

(Name, position, academic degrees, and phone number 
of university advisor or sponsor of the candidate. Spon- 
sor should sign original or master copy.) 

(Name, position, and phone number of approving offi- 
ciaL This should be someone with authority to commit 
the university, and he should sign the original or master 
co Py- Unless otherwise indicated all correspondence, in- 
cluding the Notice of Grant Award, if approved, will 
be addressed to thi« officiaL) 

(Date transmitted.) 



2. The background of die candidate. Include statement of education and employ- 
men^ experience, and a list of published work. Indicate if candidate met all 
requirements other than the dissertion, and, if not, when these will be met. 



. ,. 3 *. A foment by die candidate’s sponsor in support of the proposal and 
indicating his evaluation of the interests and potential of the candidate . Where the 

sponsor is other than the thesis advisor for the candidate, the thesis advisor should 
also include such a statemon* 



4. A brief, hut reasonably complete, statement of the proposed work prepared by 

the candidate, and covering: ^ 3 

a. The problem to be investigated, and its importance and gignifi ,-. ^ 

b. The objectives of the study, including hypotheses to be tested and specific 
questions to which answers will be sought. 

Procedures to be used. Include, as appropriate, general design, popula- 
tion and sample to be studied, data to be gathered and methods to be used, 
and methods of analysis to be used. 

A Anticipated practical applications of the findings, if appropriate. 
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e. A time schedule for the project and its major phases. This may extend 
beyond the 1-year limit on the initial grant as a b asis for an additional 
grant. 

f* Where support of other agencies is necessary for the successful comple- 
tion of the objectives of this study, include a statement of the extent of 
cooperation already assured by such agencies. 

5. A budget statement, in detail for the current year, with tentative totals for 
additional years, if any. Deta il ed budgets will be required as part of each rcnewa 
application. Items to be shown in detailed budgets are listed below. Dollar amounts 
are to be listed in two columns: (a) Amounts of funds requested and (b) amounts of 
the grantee institution’s contribution from non-Federal funds, 

a. Direct costs. 

(1) Personal services- Show the portion of the candidate’s time to be 
spent on the project, and the rate of stipend or salary. 

(a) If a stipend, indicate the basis for the rate used in accordance 
with schedule of stipends shown earlier in these guidelines. 

(i>) If fl salary, indicate the basis for the recommended rate of 
pay* Total salary charged to the grant may not exceed that amount 
which would be payable for full-time work on the dissertation 
under the schedule of stipends shown earlier in these guidelines 
(see 1-a., p. 299) . 

(2) Major materials and special supplies required for the project. 
Itemize in broad categories and amounts. 

(3) Travel, including subsistence at actual cost but not to exceed that 
allowable under the customary practice of die grantee. Give detail of 
travel and subsistence, including types of transportation to be used and 
rates allowed therefor. 

(4) Co mmuni ca t ion and services not included elsewhere. Itemize by 
broad categories and amounts. For computer use, show type, number, 
cost per hour, etc. 

(5) Other direct costs. Itemize by category and amount. When the 
candidate is on a salary bas i s, tuition and fees normally paid to the 
institution by doctoral candidates working only on their dissertations 
may be shown as a contribution of the institution in lieu of personal 
and other services covered by such tuition and fees (as, for example, 
the time spent by the candidate’s sponsor supervising the work of the 
candidate). Such tuition and fees are allowable as part of the grant 
amount only to the extent that they reflect grantee costs directly attrib- 
utable to the work of the remdi dft te . 

b. Indirect costs. A fixed rate which does not exceed the grantee institution’s 
established audited rate may be used. Identify the basis for the established 
rate — the date, audit agency, and reference numbers, if any. 

c. Allowance to university. S e page 300, numbered paragraph 4 for 
schedule of allowances. Include in amount requested. 

6. A statement acknowledging that the Conditions Governing MDTA Grants in 
Support of Doctoral Dissertations (which follow) have been reviewed and will be 
accepted if the grunt is approved. Any provisions from which the institution desires 
exception should be dearly indicated and jr tified. 
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DOCTOR AL DISSERTATION GRANT CONDITIONS UNDER THE 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT OF 196Z, 

AS AMEN DED 



1- DEFINITIONS 



*** 818111 t 9 ** Notice of Grant Award, p. 313), the following terms 
shall have the meaning set forth below: 

. . ^ “S^e^ry” means the Secretary of the U.S. Department of Labor, and 

the term “his duly authorized representative” means any person or persons author- 
ized to act for the Secretary. 

b. “Grantee” means the institution named in this grant as the recipient of 
the grant award. 



.... . C t < 5 rant ° fficer means the person executing this grant document on 
behalf of the Government, and any other individual who is properly designated a 
representative of die grant officer and acting within the limits of his authority. 

d. “MA” means die Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department of 



2. APPLICABILITY OF CONDITIONS 

These conditions shall be applicable to the grantee, to the doctoral candidate, and 
to any agency or organization which, pursuant to a contract, agreement, or other 
arrangement with the grantee, undertakes responsibility for any part of this grant, 
exceptions to these conditions may be requested in cases where compliance with one 
or more of them would cause unnecessary difficulties in carrying out the approved 
project. A waiver of any conditions must be in writing and mus> be signed by the 
grant officer. Any such waiver must be explicit; no waiver may be inferred from the 
fact that the grant is responsive to an application which may have contained material 
inconsistent with one or more of these conditions. 

3. SCOPE OF WORK 

The work and/or services which the grantee shall perform shall be consistent with 
the proposal as approved for support by the grant officer, and shall be performed in 
accordance with that document which is appended as Attachment 1 to the Notice of 
Grant Award. 

4. AMOUNT OF GRANT 

The amount of the Federal grant shall not exceed the smaller of (a) the “Total 
Amount of This Grant” shown in the Notice of Grant Award, or (b) the amount of 
cash expenditures (other than grantee contributions) made by the grantee for project 
purposes uuring the grant period. For this purpose, the amount of cash expenditures 
shall include only expenses which are chargeable to the budget of the grantee and 
which. are determined by the grant officer to be allowable costs under the applicable 
provisions of subpart 1—153 of the Federal Procurement Regulations (41 CFR 
1—15-3 ) • 
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S. USE OF GRANT FUNDS 

Grant funds shall be expended only for die purpose and activities of the approved 
project. Adjustments within the approved budget may be made by die doctoral 
candidate, with the approval of the grantee without prior approval by the grant 
officer, provided the total expenditures do not exceed th<, amount of the grant and the 
total pay and rate of pay of the doctoral candidate are not increased. Expenses which 
are attributable only in part to this project shall be prorated on a reasonable and 
consistent basis to determine the amount chargeable to the activities supported by 
this grant. The following statement, signed by .the authorized university or college 
official, will accompany the final fiscal report: 

I certify that all payments and expenditures reported are for proper grant 
purposes and in accordance with the approved budgets set forth in the grant 
documents/* 



6. OBLIGATION OF GRANT FUNDS 

Grant funds may not be obligated prior to or after the grant period. Obligations 
o uts ta nding as of the end of the grant period may be liquidated (paid out) after the 
end of the grant period. Such obligations shall involve only specified co mmitments 
for which a need exis ted during the grant period and which are supported by 
approved contracts, purchase orders, requisitions, invoices, bills, or other evidence of 
l iab i li t y co nsi s te nt with the grantee’s pur c ha si n g procedures and incurred within the 
grant period. All obligations incurred during the grant period «h*n he liq uidated 
within 3 calend ar months af t er the end of die grant period, if practicable. 

7. PAYMENTS UNDER THE GRANT 

Payments under the grant will be made as follows: 

The initi a l payment will he made in die amount set forth on the cover 

sheet. 

b. Final payment will he made on receipt and acceptance by the grant 
officer of (1) the reports required under condition 17 below, and (2) a fiscal 
statement accounting for all expenditures under this grant 

8. UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 



Funds remaining unobligated at the end of the grant period cannot be transferred 
to another grant. The amount of the free or unobligated balance remaining at th«» end 
of the grant period shall be returned to die U.S. Department of Labor when die fi na l 
finan cial report for the grant period is submitted. If savings occur in the liquidation 
of obligations ou tstanding at the end of the grant period, these Become part of the 
unobligated balance. 



9. TRAVEL 






SSES 



Expenses charged for travel shall be governed by tbe following: 

a. Local travel by public carrier at actual costs and by privately owned 
automobile at the grantee’s usual rate. 
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b. Out-of-town travel at the actual cons of rail or air fare, plus actual cot ta 
of subsistence, but not to exceed those allowable under the customary practice of die 
gr&ntee, except that air travel shall be at less than first class where practicable. 

10. SALARIES AND WAGES 

The current policies of the grantee institution with respect to administration of 
**_* r 44 * x | < * wa S es ^ appBed to salaries and wages payable under th j« grant. The 
term “administration of salary and wage scales” is interpreted to mean hours of 
work, overtime rates, outside activities, general wage increases, and individual promo* 
tions. Consultants shall be paid at the prevailing rates, established by the institution. 

11. ESTIMATE OF TIME OR EFFORT 

The grantee shall m a intain quarterly “Time or Effort Reports” for all professional 
staff rendering services under the grant. Such reports shall be prepared not later 
than 1 month following die end of die academic term within which the services were 
rendered. The estimate may be based on either hours or a percentage of effort. The 
estimate may be prepared by either the professional staff member or his 

supervisor and retained in the office of the individual responsible for preparation of 
expenditure reports. The “Time or Effort Reports” shall be available for inspection 
any time by representatives of the fiove rT»m»y»t 



12. LEASE-PURCHASE AGREEMENT 



The grantee shall not, while using Federal funds in the performance of this grant, 
lease either real or personal property under terms providing, among other ihm&, for 
toe option to apply rent ir whole or in part toward the purchase of the property 
being leased without prior written consent of the grant officer. Moreover, the grantee 
agrees to have the substance of this danse inserted in any subcontract or equivalent 
instr umen t entered into in performance of the grant. 



13. 



DM U M 



VSES DISALLOWED 



•No project funds shall be expended for: 

a. The purchase of land, or any interest therein; the acquisition or con* 
strucbon of facilities; or the procurement of passenger-carrying vehicles; 

b. The cost of meals for employees or officials of the grantee except when in 
travel status; or 

c. Costs incurred before or after the grant period. 



14. INTEREST EARNED ON FEDERAL FUNDS 

AH interest earned on Federal grant funds shall be reported on the 6x rnncial report 
ofLabor^ 3111 81,311 ** retnmed *7 check payable to the U.S. Department 



15. ACCOUNTING FOR PROPERTY 



IM. to all property faroMted bjr Government or acquired with grant Wa 
Mnunro u the Government. Open completion of the project, the grentee Adi make a 
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report to MA Semiring all nonconsumable property acquired with grant funds. "The 
grant officer at that time will determine the disposition to be made of such property. 



16. accounting procedures and audit 

Accounting for grant funds will he in accordance with 
practices, consistently applied, regardless of the source of funds- It^bon of aU 
supporting records of grant expenditures, including grantee contributions, must be in 
sufficient detail to show die exact nature of the expenditures. The Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget Grenier A-100, December 18, 1970, requires that the 
contribution to the project shall be not leas in proportion to the total actual charges 
against the grant than the ratio indicated in the approved budget. Records must be 
available for audit by Government representatives and must be retained for3 **“* 
after expiration of die grant or until grantee is notified by the grant officer that they 

may be disposed oL 



17. REPORTS 



Prior to die end of the gram period, grantee shall submit 10 reasonably durable, 
bound copies of a final research report covering the activities, research findings, 
implications, conclusions, and reco mmenda tions resulting from the 
Srt summary covering these subjects (four or five paragraphs totaling tbovt 300 
words) win either be included in or accompany the report. The form, “Standard 
Page for Technical Reports” must be completed and bound into each copy behind the 
title page. Said final report shall contain, either in the preface or on the tide page, the 



following acknowledgment : 

"The materi al in this project was prepared under Grant No(s). (enter appro- 
priate MA numbers) from the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor, under the authority of title I of the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962, as amended. Researchers undertaking such projects under 
Government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely th eir profe ssional 
judgment- Therefore, points of view or opinions stated in this document do not 
neces*^ represent die official position or policy of the Department of Labor. 



18. QUESTIONNAIRE APPROVAL 

No questionnaire or survey plan shall be identified as a Government study or 
Government-approved study, unless the grantee submits to the grant officer copies o 
said questionnaires and survey plans for clearance in advance of use, in accordance 
with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

19. RIGHTS TO AND DISPOSITION OF DATA 

The grantee may publish, cause to be published, or distribute for public consump- 
tion any information concerning the results or conclusions of 

under this grant, without prior review by die grant officer, provided that such publica- 
tions contain the acknowledgment required by condition 17 above. 

Grantee agrees to furnish 10 copies of each such publication to MA, and agrees, to 
the extent that the grantee has power to grant such rights, that die Government may 
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duplicate, me, and disclose in any w a nn er and for any purpose wh ats oe ver, and hero 
others so do, all data procured or reports delivered under this grant. It is understood 
that the grantee may not be required to disclose material of a confidential nature to 
the Government even though such material has been collected in the perfor mance of 
this grant. If the grant results in a book or other co py rightable material, the 
is free to copyright the work, but the grantee agrees that die Government reserves a 
royalty-free, nonexclusive, and irrevocable license to reproduce, publish, or otherwise 
use, and to authorize others to use, all copyrighted material and all material which 
can be copyrighted resulting from this grant. It is further agreed that in any 
prepared under this grant under which a license is reserved to the Gover nment un&r 
the preceding sen t e n ce , the following l a n g u age shall he added plainly in die v icini ty 
copyright: “Reproduction by the U-S. Government in whole or in part is 
permitted for any purpose.” 

20- REVOCATION 

a. This grant may be revoked in whole or in part by die grant officer after 

notice to the grantee, except that a revocation shall not affect any financial commit- 
mem which in die judgment of the grant officer had become firm prior to the 
effective da te of the revocation. Upon notice of revocation, the grantee «1»»W make no 
new commitments and shall c an c el and otherwise reduce, insofar as the 

amount of outstanding commitments and repay to the grant officer, by chedc payable 
to die U-S. Department of Labor, the uncommitted balance of all funds that have 
been paid to the grantee under the terms of tHU grant. 

b. The grantee shall communicate with the grant officer whenever it has 
reason to believe that circumstances may necessitate revocation of the grant. It is 
expected that the most common cause for revocation will be the inability of the 
grantee to carry out the program for which the grant was made or inability to adhere 
to the other conditions set forth in the grant in strum ent 

21 * AVAILABILITY OF THE DOCTORAL CANDIDATE 

^ Tk* availability of the services of the person named in the notice of grant as 
“Docto ral Ca ndidate” is one of the conditions of the grant. Grantee agrees to inform 
the Government i mm e di a tel y whenever it appears to be impossible for die doctoral 
candidate to continue to work on the project as planned. Under such circumstances 
the grant may he revoked. 

22. CONTRACTS 

, a. Unless otherwise provided herein, prior written a pp rova l <AVn not he 
required for the purchase, lease, or rental by the grantee of articles, supplies, 
equipment, and services which are both necessary for and merely to 

performance of the work required under this grant, exce p t dial the follow ing 
require such prior approval of die grant officer: 

(1) Purchase of items of property or equipment having a unit value 
exceeding 3250. 

(2) Contracts and purchase orders exceeding 5 percent of die total 
estimated cost of gra^i t. 
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(3) Cost, cost-plus-a-fixed-fee, time-and-material, or labor-hour basis 
contracts. 

(4) The purchase of any motor vehicle or airplane. 

Nothing herein, however, shall be deemed to provide for the incurrence of 
any obligation of the Government in excess of estimated cost set forth in this grant 
or be construed to constitute a determination of the allowability of such cost. The 
grantee shall not enter into any agreement, under this grant, which provides for 
payment on a cost-plus-percentage-of-cost basis. 

b. The grantee will give the Government immediate notice in writing of any 
action or suit filed and prompt notice of any claim made against the grantee by any 
party with whom the grantee has entered into a subcontract and which, in the 
opinion of the grantee, may result in litigation related in any way to this grant. 

23. EQUAL. OPPORTUNITY 

(The following clause is applicable unless this grant is exempt under the rules, 
regulations, and relevant orders of the Secretary of Labor (41 CFR, ch. 60).) 

During the performance of this grant, the grantee agrees as follows: 

a. The grantee will not discriminate against any employee or applicant for 
employment because of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. The grantee will 
taic«» affirmative action to insure that applicants are employed, and that employees are 
treater during employment, without regard to their race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. Such action shall include, but not be limited to, the following: 
Employment, upgrading, demotion, or transfer; recruitment or recruitment advertis- 
ing; layoff or termination; rates of pay or other forms of compensation; and selection 
for tr aining, including apprenticeship. The grantee agrees to post in conspicuous 
places, available to employees and applicants for employment, notices to be provided 
by the grant officer setting forth the provisions of this equal opportunity clause. 

b. The grantee will state, in all solicitations or advertisements for employees 
placed by or on behalf o f the grantee, that all qualified applicants will receive consid- 
eration for employmc.'i'. without regard to race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. 

c. The grantee will send to each labor union or representative of workers, 
with which he has a collective bargaining agreement or other contract or understand- 
ing, a notice, to be provided by the agency grant officer, advising the labor union or 
workers’ representative of the grantee’s commitments under this equal opportunity 
clause and shall post copies of the notice in conspicuous places available to employees 
and applicants for employment. 

<L The grantee will comply with all provisions of Executive Order No. 
11246 of September 24, 1965, and of the rules, regulations, and relevant orders of 
the Secretary of Labor. 

e. The grantee will furnish all information and reports required by Execu- 
tive Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, and by the rules, regulations, and 
orders of the Secretary of Labor, or pursuant thereto, and will permit access to his 
books, records, and accounts by the Department of Labor and the Secretary of Labor 
for purposes of investigation to ascertain compliance with such rules, regulations, 
and orders. 

f. In the event of the grantee’s noncompliance with the equal opportunity 
danse of this grant or with any of the said rules, regulations, or orders, this grant 
may be canceled, terminated, or suspended, in whole or in part, and the grantee may 
be declared ineligible for further Government grants or contracts in accordance with 
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procedures authorized in Executive Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, and such 
° ® r s ^ons may be imposed and remedies invoked as provided in Executive 
Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, or by rule, regulation, or order of the 
Secretary of Labor, or as otherwise provided by law. 

g. The grants* will include the provisions of paragraphs a. through g. in 

77 S S!° ntraCt " r x PUrChaSe ° rder 11111653 tempted by rules, regulations, or orders 
*7® S»ecretary of Labor issued pursuant to section 204 of Executive Order No. 
11246 of September 24, 1965, so that such provisions will be binding upon each 
subcontractor or vendor. The grantee will take such action with respect to any 
subcontract or purchase order as the Department of Labor may direct as a means of 
enforcing such provisions, including sanctions for noncompliance. Provided, how- 
ever, that m the event the grantee becomes involved in, or is threatened with, litigation 
vuth a subcontractor or vendor as a result of such direction by the contracting agency, 

the grantee may request the United States to enter into such litigation to protect the 
interests of the United States. 

24. POLITICAL ACTIVITY 

No funds provided hereunder shall be used for any partisan political activity or to 
farther the election or defeat of any candidate for public office, and no part of the 
administration of the program authorized by this grant shall be intermingled with or 
closely affiliated with any partisan political activity. In addition, it should be noted 
at employees of public bodies and Community Action Agencies may be subject to 
limitations on their political activities under the Hatch Act [5 U.S.C. 1502 (a), 18 
U.S.C. 595 j. 



O 

ERIC 



25. BUY AMERICAN ACT 

a. In acquiring end products, the Buy American Act (41 U.S.C. 10(a) (d)) 
provides that the Government give preference to domestic source end products. For 
the purpose of this clause: 

(1) “Components” mean those articles, materials, and supplies which 
are directly incorporated in the end products; 

(2) End products” mean those articles, materials, and supplies which 
are to be acquired under this grant for public use; and 

. 7 >i v3) A “domestic source end product” means: 

(a) an unmanufactured end product which has been mlnwl or 
produced in the United States; 

(b) an end product manufactured in the United States if the cost 
of components thereof which are mined, produced, or manufactory 
m the United States exceeds 50 percent of the cost of all its com- 
ponents. For the purpose of this a. (3) (b), components of foreign 
origin of the same type or kind as the products referred to in b. 
(2) or (3) of this clause shall be treated as components minedj 
produced, or manufactured in the United States. 

, b - The a S rees Aat there will be delivered under this grant only 

domestic source end products, except end products: & * 

(1) Which are for use outside the United States; 
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(2) Which the Government determines are not mined, produced, or 
manufactured in the United States in sufficient and reasonably availa* 
hie commercial quantities and of a satisfactory quality; 

(3) As to which the Secretary determines the domestic preference to 
be inconsistent with the public interest; or 

(4) As to which the Secretary determines the cost to the Government 
to be unreasonable. 

(The foregoing requirements are administered in accordance with Executive Order 
No. 10582, dated December 17, 1954.) 

26. COVENANT AGAINST CONTINGENT FEES 

The grantee warrants that no person or selling agency or other organization has 
been employed or retained to solicit or secure this grant upon an agreement or 
understa n d in g for a commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee, excepting 
bona fide employees or bona fide established commercial or selling agencies main- 
tained by the grantee for the purpose of securing business. For breach or violation of 
this warranty, the Government shall have the right to annul this grant without 
liability or, in its discretion, to deduct from the grant award, or consideration, or 
otherwise recover, the full amount of such commission, percentage, brokerage, or 
contingent fee. 

27. OFFICIALS NOT TO BENEFIT 

No member of or delegate to Congress, or resident commissioner, shall be admitted 
to any share or part of this grant, or to any benefit that may arise therefrom; but 
this provision shall not be construed to extend to th j<i grant if made with a corporation 
for its general benefit. 

28. DISCLAIMER OF LIABILITY 

Li abilities for the project supported by this grant are that of the grantee and not 
the Federal Government, which assumes no liability with respect to accidents, illnesses, 
or cla ims arising out of the grant. Accordingly, the grantee is advised to take such 
steps to insure or protect itself as it may deem desirable. 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 



NOTICE OF GRANT AWARD: Under authority of the Manpower Development 

and Training Act of 1962 (42 U.S.C. 2571) 



GRANT NO.- 



GRANT PERIOD: From 



through 



PROPOSAL Number 



Title: 



GRANTEE: 



f~1 Principal Investigator 



n Doctoral Candidate 



Name: 



APPROVED BUDGET FOR THIS AWARD PERIOD: 

INITIAL PAYMENT (See Condition 7) $ 

TOTAL AMOUNT OF THIS GRANT. $ 

TOTAL GRANTEE CONTRIBUTION $ 

TOTAL PROJECT BUDGET $ 



General level of support recommended 
for this project following this grant 
period: 

Period : 

Amount: $ 



CONDITIONS: This Grant is made in support of the proposal which is a part of this Grant and is incorporated 
as Attachment 1, and is made subject to the Conditions 1 through set forth in Attachment 2, ex- 
cept condition (s) , which is (are) deleted . 



Grantee accepts t his Grant and the conditions of its 
approval. 

BY: 

TITLE: 

DATE: 



Secretary of Labor, U.S. Department of Labor. 

BY: 

TITLE: Director, Office of Research and Development 
DATE: 






4.3 GUIDELINES FOR SUBMISSION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS— 

Research Project Grants Under the MDTA 



Public and private nonprofit academic institutions and research organizations may 

apply for grants to support research projects or research-related activities in the 
manpower field. 

Projects approvable under this program include: 

1- Research which explores new fields of inquiry. 

2. Research which explores new methods of approach to existing fields of inquiry. 

3. Studies which test the effectiveness or feasibility of research projects or pro- 
grams. 

^ Syntheses of the current state of knowledge in various research areas in order 
to provide guides for future programs. 

Under special circumstances, grants may also be made to assist in support of 
research projects underwritten by other agencies, hut which require additional mon- 
ies to assure completion. 



GRANT CONDITIONS 

The maximum amount of direct cost (see “The Application,” paragraph lO.a^ 
p. 32°) of any one grant is $15,000 for a period not to exceed 1 year. For projects 
scheduled for more than 1 year, additional grants, each within the same limitation, 
may be made for a total of not to exceed 2 years, subject to availability of appro- 
priated funds, receipt of progress reports showing reasonable progress, and requests 
for such renewals to be submitted not later than 1 month before the expiration of 
previous grants. The initial grant will indicate the period for which the Department 
intends to support the project. 

Grant funds may be expended only for the purpose of carrying out the research 
program as approved. In accordance with die Office of Management and Budget Circu- 
lar No. A- 100, dated December 18, 1970, “Cost sharing on research supported by 
Federal agencies,” the grantee institution must share in the total cost of the project. 

grant awards are subject to the condition that the principal invesigator 
designated in the application continues to be responsible for the conduct of the 
approved project for its duration. Continuation of grants in the event the principal 
investigator becomes unavailable will be contingent upon written approval by the 
Department of the person chosen by the grantee to replace the principal investigator. 

For applications which are approved, the submission of copies of final reports will 
be in accordance with condition 17 of the following Research Project Grant Conditions. 
Incorporated into or accompanying this report will be a short summary, which includes 
one paragraph on the project’s objectives, one on procedures, two or three paragraphs 
on findings, and one on implications of findings. For projects extending beyond 1 year, 
the renewal will be considered as a separate grant, and a progress report wifi be 
required with the request for renewal. 
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Any survey plans, surveys, or questionnaires arising from the research under an 
approved grant will he identified solely as the responsibility of the grantee, and will 
in no way be attributed to the Department of Labor. 

Publications based on the research conducted under the grant will acknowledge 
that the research was supported by a grant from the Manpower Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Labor under the Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, as amended. The Department will have a nonexclusive right to publish and 
distribute the final report of the research, and to use the findin gs including any 
research designs developed by the research, for any purpose whatsoever. 

The standard conditions applying to all research grants are appended as Condi* 
tions Governing Grants in Support of Research Projects, at the end of these guide- 
lines. As indicated below, any desired exceptions from these conditions should be 
stated with the transmittal of the application. 

CRITERIA FOR APPROVAL 

A primary consideration in the approval of any grant request is the relevance of 
the area of study to the objectives of title I of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 4 Proposals which are determined to be relevant to the objectives of 
the Manpower Development and Training Act will be considered by a review panel 
of persons from outside the Department with expertise in the manpower field and 
approved or disapproved in relation to criteria such as the following: 

1. Manpower significance. 

a. The project is focused primarily on significant manpower problems. 

b. The anticipated results or methodology of the project have broad na- 
tional interest, provide a basis for generalized conclusions, or have practical 
applicability. 

2. Research design. 

a. The problem with which the research proposes to deal is clearly defined. 

b. The proposal reflects an adequate knowledge of other research related to 
the problem. 

c. Questions to be answered or hypotheses to be tested are well formulated 
and clearly stated. 

d - Tj* 5 proposal outlines fully the procedures to he followed, and whenever 
applicable, includes information on such matters as sampling procedures, 
including the size of the population to be studied and the size of sample and 
control groups, as well as types of data to be gathered, and statistical 
analyses to be made. 

3. Personnel find facilities. 

a. The experience and trai ning of the principal investigator appear adequate 
to carry out the research. 

b. The facilities available to the investigator (s) are adequate to carry out 
the research. 

c. The plan provides, wherever feasible, for encouraging and increasing 
knowledge and skills of professional personnel and of new research workers. 




4 It is suggested tb t applicants study title I of the MDTA of 1962 

under these guideline . <3ee p. 333.) 



before preparing proposals 
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4. Economic efficiency. 

a. The suggested approach to the problem is reasonable in terms of overall 
cost as compared with the cost of other possible approaches. 

b. The suggested approach to problems involving the analysis of statistical 
data utilizes, to the extent feasible, data already available or being collected 
through Government and other sources. 

c. The total proposed expenditure is justifiable in terms of the probable 
value of the results of the proposed research, and the grantee institution is 
contributing a reasonable share of the total cost. 

Approval may be conditional on acceptance of changes in the project or the budget, 
or both, as recommended by the review panel. 

GRANT REVISIONS 

The terms of any approved grant will be revised only if major changes in the areas 
to be investigated are agreed to be necessary. Changes in the research approach 
suggested by the development of a project or intended to expedite the achievement of 
its objectives, but not materially changing the scope and purpose of the study, may 
be made at the discretion of the grantee. Adjustments within the estimated approved 
budget may be made at the discretion of the grantee if the total amount of die grant 
and the total pay and rate of pay of the principal investigator (s) are not increased. 

Prior written approval of the Department is required for: 

1. Substantial changes in the scope or purpose of a study, with or without 
changes iii the budget; 

2. Any increase in the total budget for a grant; 

3- Any increase in the total pay or rate of pay of the principal investigator (s) ; or 
4. Any change in the grant period. 

SUBMISSION OF APPLICATIONS 

Fifteen copies of each application should be sent to : 

Director, Office of Research and Development 
Manpower Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

Closing dates for applications are December 1, March 1, June 1, and 
September 1. Applications will be accepted which are postmarked or delivered on 
or before each of these dates for work scheduled to start 4 months or more following 
the applicable closing date, il aw ever, applications received 1 week or more after a 
closing date, regardless of postmark, will be considered at the next scheduled closing 
date. Processing of applications requires approximately 3 months, including evaluation 
by review panels. To assure an early acknowledgement of the receipt of applications, 
applicants may enclose a stamped self-addressed postcard referenced to the appli- 
cation. Applicants may expect to be notified of action taken about 3 months after the 
closing date. Applications approved for funding may be activated for wcrk to begin 
approximately 1 month after notification. 
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THE APPLICATION 



Applications should contain the information requested in the order indicated. 
There is no printed form to he used. 



1. The first page should show the following: 



PROPOSAL SUBMITTED TO THE ASSOCIATE MANPOWER ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR FOR POLICY, EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH, MAN- 
POWER ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, FOR A 
GRANT IN SUPPORT OF A RESEARCH PROJECT UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE I OF THE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
AND TRAINING ACT, PUBLIC LAW 87-415, AS AMENDED. 



Project title: (Be concise, descriptive, and as specific as possible. 

Include key words under which project may be in- 
dexed.) 



Submitted by: (Legal name of institution or organization which will 

be used if grant is approved, hereinafter referred to 
as “organization.”) 



Address: 



(Of organization, including zip code.) 



Telephone number: (Of org ani za t ion, including a rea code.) 

Principal 

investigator: (Name, position, academic degrees, and 'phone number 

of the principal investigator.) 

Transmitted by: (Name, position, and phone number of official who is 

approving the submission of the proposal This mn^ be 
someone with authority to commit the organization to 
the proposed project. Unless *herwise indicated, all 
correspondence, including the Notice of Grant Award, 
if approved, will be addressed to this official) 

(The proposal should be signed by both the principal 
investigator and the transmitter on the original or 
master copy.) 



Date: 



(Date transmitted.) 



j* A1>8tract * 0° a single separate page submit a summary of the proposal 
including: (a) Title of project: (b) name o i organization; (c) name of prii'cmal 
investigaf (d) objectives; (e) procedures; (f) time schedule, i.e., beginning and 
ending dates (first year total and project total if longer than 1 year). 



3. Problem. Give a brief statement of the problem to be investigated, 
its importance and fltgnifimnrf, 
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4- Objectives. State the objectives of the research project, including hypotheses 
to be tested and specific questions to which answers will be sought. For research 
design studies, include the ultimate objectives of the research to be designed. 

5. Relationship to other research. Cite or summarize pertinent research related 
to the proposed study. Present the rationale upon which the proposal is based. Indicate 
the uniqueness of the proposal. 

6. Procedure. Describe the procedure in detail listing the steps to be followed. 
Include specific information on each of the following, as appropriate: 

a. General design of project. 

b. Population and sample to be studied. 

c. Data to be gathered and methods to be used. 

d. Methods of analysis to be used. 

e. Time schedule indicating length of time required for each major phase of 
study. 

7. Personnel. Give name, title, and a brief statement of the research experience 
of the principal investigator, and of other key personnel. 

8- Facilities. Indicate special facilities and similar advantages, including research 
staff resources, available to the organization. 

9. Other information. Indicate other information pertinent to the proposal, 
including the following: 

2- Amount of financial or other support for this project from other sources, 
b- Whether t his proposal has been or will be submitted to any other agency 
or organization for financial support. 

c - Whether this proposal is an extension of or an addition to a previous 
project supported by the Department of Labor or other Government agency. 

d. Whether this proposal or a similar one was previously submitted to the 
Department of Labor or other Government agency. 

e. Extent to which cooperation has been agreed to by agencies whose support 
is necessary for the successful completion of the objectives of the proposal. 

10. Budget. Include a section on estimated costs of the project to be covered by 
the grant and by the grantee institution from non-Federal sources. Start this section 
on a new page. 

Tlie proposed budget will be reviewed against applicable Federal regulations, 
such as Office of M ana g em e n t and Budget CircuL- r No. A-100, as part of the review of 
the proposal. Where changes are necessary for the projects which are otherwise ap- 
proved, final approval will Be conditional on the acceptance of th^e rliang^ . 

The cost of the project includes the costs of necessary direct items of expendi- 
tures incurred in its performance; it may also include an amount of overhead or 
indirect costs at a rate which does not exceed the grantee institution’s established 
audited rate for such projects. 

Following the categories as shown in the outline below, and rounding all amounts 
to the nearest dollar, list anticipated requirements for all items of expenditure in two 
columns: (1) Amount of funds requested, and (2) amount of the grantee institution’s 
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contribution from non-Federal funds. If the project is expected to extend beyond 1 
year, indicate amounts required for each year and in total, 
a. Direct costs. 

(1) Personal services. Include: 

(a) Salaries 5 and wages of all personnel which are directly attrib- 
utable to actual performance under thi* grant, whether on a 
full- or part-time basis. (List personnel by title, man-months, and 
dollar amounts.) 

(b) In co n nection with the above, but identified separately, allow- 
ances for vacation, holiday, and sick leave pay. Also include 
employee benefits to extent customarily provided by organization. 

(c) Consultants 5 as required. 

(2) Materials and supplies. Itemize in broad categories and amoun ts 
all materials and supplies which are to be directly expended in per- 
formance of the project. 

(3) Travel. Include subsistence during travel at actual cost, but not to 
exceed that allowable under the customary practices of the grantee. 
Give detail of travel and subsistence, including types of transportation 
and rates allowed therefor. 

(4) Co mmuni cations. Include telephone and telegraph charges unless 
these are included in indirect costs. 

(5) Services. Include those not specifically covered under personal 
services. Itemize by category and amount. 

(6) Other. Itemize by category and amount. For computer use, show 
type, number, cost per hour, etc. 

b. Indirect costs or overhead. A fixed rate which does not exceed the 
grantee institution’s established audited rate may be used. Identify the basis 
for the established rate — date, audit agency, and reference numbers, if any. 

11. A statement acknowledging that the Conditions Governing Grants in Support 
of Research Projects (which follow) have keen reviewed and will be accepted if the 
grant is approved. If there are any provisions from which the organization desires 
exception, these should be clearly indicated and justified. 



5 For salaries at rates of $15,000 or more per annum and for consultant fees in of $75 

per day, include a statement establishing that each such rate is in accordance with the 
compensation rates and policies of the grantee insiitulion- 
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RESEARCH PROJECT GRANT CONDITIONS UNDER THE 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 
OF 1962, AS AMENDED 



1. DEFINITIONS 

A 3 used in this grant (see Notice of Grant Award, p. 329), the following terms 
shall have the meaning set forth below: 

a. “Secretary” m e a ns the Secretary of the U-S. Department of Labor, and 
the term “his duly authorized representative” means any person or persons author- 
ized to act for the Secretary. 

b- “Grantee” means the institution named in this grant as the recipient of 
grant award. 

c. “Grant Officer” means the person executing this grant document on 
behalf of the Government, and any other individual who is properly designated a 
repres entati ve of the gra nt officer and acting within the limits of hh authority. 

d. “MA” means the Manpower Administration of the U-S. Department of 

Labor. 

2. APPLICABILITY OF CONDITIONS 

These conditions shall be applicable to the grantee and to any agency or organiza- 
tion which, pursuant to a contract, agreement, or other arrangement with the grantee, 
undertakes responsibility for any part of this grant. Exceptions to these conditions 
may be requested in cases where compliance with one or more of th em would cause 
unnecessary difficulties in carrying out the approved project. A waiver of any 
condition must be in writing and must be signed by the grant officer. Any such 
waiver must be explicit; no waiver may be inferred from the fact that the grant is 
responsive to an application which may have contained mater ial inconsistent with 
one or more of these conditions. 

3. SCOPE OF WORK 

The work and/ or services which the grantee shall perform ghalT be consistent with 
die proposal as approved for support by the grant officer, and shall be performed in 
accordance with t h a t document which is appended as Attachment 1 to die Notice of 
Grant Award. 

4. AMOUNT OF GRANT 

The amount of the Federal grant sh a ll not exceed the smaller of (a) the “Total 
Amount of This Grant” shown in the Notice of Grant Award, or (b) the amount of 
cash expenditures (other t han grantee contributions) made by the grantee for project 
purposes during the grant period. For this purpose, the amount of h expenditures 
shall include only expenses which are chargeable to the budget of the grantee and 
which are determined by the giant officer to he allowable costs under the applicable 
provisions of subpart 1-15.3 of the Federal Procurement Regulations (41 CFR 
1—15-3). 
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5. USE OF GRANT FUNDS 

Grant funds shall be expended only for the purpose and activities of the approved 
project. Adjustments within the approved budget may be made by the grantee 
without prior approval by the grant officer, provided the total expenditures do not 
exceed the amount of the grant and the total pay and rate of pay of principal 
professional staff are not increased. Expenses which are attributable only in part to 
this project shall be prorated on a reasonable and consistent basis to determine the 
amount chargeable to the activities supported by this grant. The following statement, 
signed by the authorized university or college official, will accompany the final fiscal 
report: 

*T certify that all payments and expenditures reported are for proper grant 
purposes and in accordance with the approved budgets set forth in the giant 
documents.** 

6. OBLIGATION OF GRANT FUNDS 

Grant funds may not be obligated prior to or after the grant period. Obligations 
outstanding as of the end of the grant period may be liquidated (paid out) after the 
end of the grant period. Such obligations shall involve only specified commitments 
for which a need existed during the grant period and which arc supported by 
approved contracts, purchase orders, requisitions, invoices, bills, or other evidence of 
liability consistent with the grantee’s purchasing procedures and incurred within the 
grant period. All obligations incurred during the grant period shall be liquidated 
within 3 calendar months after the end of the grant period, if practicable. 

7. PAYMENTS UNDER THE GRANT 

Payments under the grant will be made as follows: 

a. The initial payment will be made in the amount set forth on the cover 

sheet. 

b. Final payment will be made on receipt and acceptance by the grant 
officer of (1) the reports required under condition 17 below, and (2) a fim>l fiscal 
statement accounting for all expenditures under this grant. 

8. UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 

Funds remaining unobligated at Ac end of the grant period cannot be transferred 
to another grant. The amount of the free, or unobligated balance r wn afnmg at th e end 
of the grant period shall be returned to the U-S. Department of Labor when the 
financial report for the grart period is submitted. If savings occur in the liquidation 
of obligations outsta n d ing at the end of the grant period, these become part of the 
unobligated balance. 

9. TRAVEL EXPENSES 



iLxpenses charged for travel shall be governed by the following: 

a. Local travel by public carrier at actual costs and by privately owned 
automobile at the grantee’s usual rate. 
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b. Out-of-towu travel at the actual costs of rail or air fare, plus actual costs 
of subsistence, but not to exceed those allowable under the customary practice of the 
grantee, except that air travel shall be at less than first class where practicable. 

10. SALARIES AIVD WAGES 

The cur. ut policies of the grantee institution with respect to administration of 
salary ar : 'v’-gcs. shall be applied to salaries and wages payable under this grant. The 
term “adn.:Vjstration of salary and wage scales” is interpreted to mean hours of 
work, overtime rates, outsit activities, general wage increases, and individual pro- 
motions. Consultants shall be paid at die prevailing rates, established by the institu- 
tion. In exceptional cases where the required caliber of services cannot be obtained at 
die prevailing rates, a request to pay a higher rate, with justification therefor, shall 
be submitted to the grant officer for consideration and prior approval before the 
commitment Is made. 



11. ESTIMATE OF TIME OR EFFORT 

The grantee shall maintain quarterly “Time or Effort Reports” for all professional 
staff rendering services under the grant. Such reports shall be prepared not later than 
1 month following the end of the academic term within which the services were 
rendered. The estimate may be based on either hours or a percentage of effort. The 
estimate may be prepared by either the professional staff member himself or his 
supervisor and retained in the office of the individual responsible for preparation of 
expenditure reports. The “Time or Effort Reports” shall be available for inspection at 
any time by representatives of the Government. 



12. LEASE-PURCHASE AGREEMENT 

The grantee shall not, while using Federal funds in the performance of this grant, 
lease either real or personal property under terms providing, among other things, for 
the option to apply rent in whole or in part toward the purchase of the property 
being leased without prior written consent of the grant officer. Moreover, the grantee 
agrees to have the substance of this clause inserted in any subcontract or equivalent 
instrument entered into in performance of the grant- 



13. EXPENSES DISALLOWED 



No project funds shall be expended for: 

The purchase of land, or any interest therein; the acquisition or construc- 
tion of facilities; or the procurement of passenger-carrying vehicles; 

b- The cost of meals for employees or officials of the grantee except when in 
travel status ; or 

c. Costs incurred before or after the grant period. 

14. INTEREST EARNED ON FEDERAL FUNDS 

All interest earned on Federal grant funds shall be reported on the financial report 
for the grant period and shall be returned by check payable to the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 
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15. ACCOUNTING FOR PROPERTY 

Title to all property furnished by the Government or acquired with grant funds 
remains in the Government. Upon completion of the project, the grantee shall make a 
report to MA itemizing all nonconsumable property acquired with grant funds. The 
grant officer at that time will determine the disposition to be made of such property. 

16. ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES AND AUDIT 

Accounting for grant funds will be in accordance with grantee institution account- 
ing practices, consistently applied, regardless of the source of funds. Itemization of 
all supporting records of grant expenditures, including grantee contributions, must 
be in sufficient detail to show the exact nature of the expenditures. The Office of Man- 
agement and Budget Circular A— 100, December 18, 1970, requires that the grantee’s 
contribution to the project shall be not less in proportion to the total actual charges 
against the grant than the ratio indicated in the approved budget. Records must be 
available for audit by Government representatives and must be retained for 3 years 
after expiration of the grant or until grantee is notified by the grant officer that they 
may be disposed of. 

17. REPORTS 

Prior to the end of the grant period, grantee shall submit 10 reasonably durable, 
bound copies of a final r-search report covering the activities, research findings’ 
implications, conclusions, and recommendations resulting from the project work. A 
short summary covering these subjects (four or five paragraphs totaling abou' 300 
words) will either be included in or accompany the report. The form, “Standard- Title 
Page for Technical Reports” must be completed and bound into each copy behind the 
title page. This is a requirement of the information storage and retrieval system. 
Said final report shall contain, either in the preface or on the title page, the following 
acknowledgment : 

The material in this project was prepared under Grant No(s). (enter 
appropriate MA nu mb ers) from the Manpower Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, under the authority of title I of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962, as amended. Researchers undertaking such 
projects under Government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely 
their professional judgment. Therefore, points of view or opinions stated in 
this document do not necessarily represent the official position or policy of 
the Department of Labor.” 

18. QUESTIONNAIRE APPROVAL 

No questionnaire or survey plan shall be identified as a Government study or 
Government-approved study, unless the grantee submits to the grant officer copies of 
said questionnaires and survey plans for clearance in advance of use, in accordance 
with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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19. RIGHTS TO AND DISPOSITION OF DATA 

Hie grantee may publish, cause to be published, or distribute for public consump- 
tion any information concerning the results or conclusions of research conducted 
under this grant, without prior review by the grant officer, provided that such 
publications contain the acknowledgment required by condition 17 above. 

Grantee agrees to furnish 10 copies of each such publication to MA, and agrees, to 
the extent that the grantee has power to grant such rights, that the Government may 
duplicate, use, and disclose in any manner and for any purpose whatsoever, and have 
others so do, all data procured or reports delivered under this grant. It is understood 
that the grantee may not be required to disclose material of a confidential nature to 
the Government even though such material has been collected in the performance of 
this grant. If the grant results in a book or other copyrightable material, the author 
is free to copyright the work, but the grantee agrees that the Government reserves a 
royalty-free, nonexclusive, and irrevocable license to reproduce, publish, or otherwise 
use, and to authorize others to use, all copyrighted material and all material which 
can be copyrighted resulting from this grant. It is further agreed that in any material 
prepared under this grant under which a license is reserved to the Government under 
the preceding sentence, the following language shall be added plainly in the vicinity 
of the copyright: Reproduction by the U.S. Government in whole or in part is 

permitted for any purpose.” 

20. REVOCATION 

a. This grant may be revoked in whole or in part by the grant officer after 
notice to the grantee, except that a revocation shall not affect any financial commit- 
ment which in the judgment of the grant officer had become firm prior to the 
effective date of the revocation. Upon notice of revocation, the grantee dial! mak e no 
new commitments and shall cancel and otherwise reduce, insofar as possible, the 
amount of outstanding commitments and repay to the grant officer, by check payable 
to the U.S. Department of Labor, the uncommitted balance of all funds that have 
been paid to the grantee under the terms of this grant. 

b. The grantee shall communicate with the grant officer whenever it has 
reason to believe that circumstances may necessitate revocation of the grant. It is 
expected that the most common cause for revocation will be the inability of the 
grantee to carry out the program for which the grant was made or inability to adhere 
to the other conditions set forth in the grant ins tr um ent. 

21. AVAILABILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR 

u The availability of the services of the person named in -the notice of grant as 
_ Principal Investigator” is one of the conditions of the grant. Grantee agrees to 
inform the Government immediately whenever it appears to be impossible for the 
principal investigator to continue to work on the project as planned. Under such 
circumstances the grant may be revoked unless a substitute is approved by the grant 
officer. 
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22. CONTRACTS 

a* Unless otherwise provided herein, prior written approval shall not be 
required for the purchase, lease, or rental by the grantee of articles, supplies, 
equipment, and services which are both necessary for and merely incidental to the 
performance of the work required under this grant, except that the following shall 
require such prior approval of the grant officer: 

(1) Purchase of items of property or equipment having a unit value 
exceeding $250. 

(2) Contracts and purchase orders exceeding 5 percent of the total 
estimated cost of this grant. 

(3) Cost, cost-plus-a-fixed-fee, time-and-material, or labor-hour basis 
contracts. 

(4) The purchase of any motor vehicle or airplane. 

No thin g herein, however, shall be deemed to provide for the incurrence of any 
obligation of the Government in excess of estimated cost set forth in this grant or be 
construed to constitute a determination of the allowability of such cost. The grantee 
shall not enter into any agreement, under this grant, which provides for payment on 
a cost*plus-percentage-of-cost basis. 

b. The grantee will give the Government immediate notice in writing of any 
action or suit filed and prompt notice of any claim made against the grantee by any 
party with whom the grantee has entered into a subcontract and which, in the 
opinion of the grantee, may result in litigation related in any way to this grant. 

23. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

(The following clause is applicable unless this grant is exempt under the rules, 
regulations, and relevant orders of the Secretary of Labor (41 CFR, ch. 60).) 

During the performance of this grant, the grantee agrees as follows: 

a. The grantee will not discriminate against any employee or applicant for 
employment because of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. The grantee will 
take affirmative action to insure that applicants are employed, and that employees are 
treated, during employment, without regard to their race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. Such action shall include, but not be limited to, the following: 
Employment, upgrading, demotion, or transfer; recruitment or recruitment advertis- 
ing; layoff or termination; rates of pay or other forms of compensation; and selection 
for training, including apprenticeship. The grantee agrees to post in conspicuous 
places, available to employees and applicants for employment, notices to be provided 
by the grant officer setting forth the provisions of this equal opportunity clause. 

b. The grantee will state, in all solicitations or advertisements for employees 
placed by or on behalf of the grantee, that all qualified applicants will receive consider- 
tion for employment without regard to race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. 

c. The grantee will send to each labor union or representative of workers 
with which he has a collective bargaining agreement or other contract or understand- 
ing, a notice, to be provided by the agency grant officer, advising the labor union or 
workers’ repres e ntative of the grantee’s commitments under this, equal opportunity 
clause and shall post copies of the notice in conspicuous places available to employ- 
ees and applicants for employment. 

d. The grantee will comply with all provisions of Executive Order No. 
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11246 of S^ernbo 24, 1965, and of the mlea, reguiationa, and Levant orders of 
the Secretary of Labor. 

. e ' 1 vT Th ^ Sf antee wm furnish ail information and reports required by Execu- 

tive Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, and by the rules, regulations, and orders 
of the Secretary of Labor, or pursuant thereto, and will permit access to his books, 
records and accounts by the Department of Labor and the Secretary of Labor for pur- 
poses of investigation to ascertain compliance with such rules, regulations, and orders. 

f event t ^ le grantee’s noncompliance with the equal opportunity 
clause of this grant or with any of the said rules, regulations, or orders, this grant 
may be canceled, terminated, or suspended, in whole or in part, and the grantee may 
declared ineligible for further Government grants or contracts in accordance with 
procedures authorized in Executive Order No. 11246 of September 24, 1965, and 
such other sanctions may be imposed and remedies invoked as provided in Execu- 
6ve Order No .11246 of September 24, 1965, or by rule, regulation, or order of the 
secretary of Labor, or as otherwise provided by law. 



grantee will include the provisions of paragraph a. through g. in 
eveiy subcontract or purchase order unless exempted by rules, regulations, or orders 
^retary of Labor issued pursuant to section 204 of Executive Order No. 

46 of September 24, 1965, so that such provisions will be binding upon each 
subcontractor or vendor. The grantee will take such action with respect to any 
subcontract or purchase order as the Department of Labor may direct as a means of 
e orcing such provisions, including sanctions for noncompliance. Provided, how- 
ever, that in the event the grantee becomes involved in, or is threatened with, 
litigation with a subcontractor or vendor os a result of such direction by the 
contracting agency the grantee may request the United States to enter into such 
litigation to protect the interests of the United States. 



24. POLITICAL ACTIVITY 

- fu ^ S P rovided hereunder shall be used for any partisan poltical activity or to 
farther the election or defeat of any candidate for public office, and no part of the 
administration of die program authorized by this grant shall be intermingled with or 
c osely affiliated with any partisan political activity. In addition, it should be noted 
at employees of public bodies and Community Action Agencies may be subject to 
lumtatiorj on their political activities under the Hatch Act [5 U-S.C. 1502(a), 18 



25. BUY AMERICAN ACT 

. . a- In acquiring end products, the Buy American Act (41 U.S.C. 10 (a) 
(d) J provides that the Government give preference to domestic source end products 
For the purpose of this clause: 

(1) “Components” mean those articles, materials, and supplies which 
are directly incorporated in the end products; 

(2) “End products” mean those articles, materials, and supplies which 
are to be acquired under this grant for public use, and 

(3) A “domestic source end product” means: 
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(a) an unmanufactured end product which has been mined or 
produced in the United States, and 

(b) an end product manufactured in the United States if the cost 
of components thereof which are mined, produced, or manufac- 
tured in the United States exceeds 50 percent of the cost of all its 
components. For the purpose of this a. (3) (b), components of 
foreign origin of the same type or kind as the products referred to 
in b. (2) or (3) of this clause shall be treated as components 
mined, produced, or manufactured in the United States. 

b. The grantee agrees that there will be delivered under this grant only 
domestic source end products, except end products: 

(1) Which are for use outside the United States; 

(2) Which the Government determines are not mined, produced, or 
manufactured in the United States in sufficient and reasonably availa- 
ble commercial quantities and of a satisfactory quality; 

(3) As to which the Secretary determines the domestic preference to 
be inconsistent with the public interest; or 

(4) As to which the Secretary determines the cost to the Government 
to be unreasonable. 

(The foregoing requirements are administered in accordance with Executive Order 
No. 10582, dated December 17, 1954.) 

26. COVENANT AGAINST CONTINGENT FEES 

The grantee warrants that no person or selling agency or other organization has 
been employed or retained to solicit or secure this grant upon an agreement or 
understanding for a commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee, excepting 
bona fide employees or bona fide established commercial or selling agencies main- 
tained by the grantee for the purpose of securing business. For breach or violation of 
this warranty, the Government shall have the right to annul this grant without 
liability or, in its discretion, to deduct from the grant award, or consideration, or 
otherwise recover, the full amount of such commi s sion, percentage, brokerage, or 
contingent fee. 

27. OFFICIALS NOT TO BENEFIT 

No member of or delegate to Congress, or resident commissioner, shall be admitted 
to any share or part of this grant, or to any benefit that may arise therefrom; but 
this provision shall not be construed to extend to this grant if made with a corporation 
for its general benefit. 

28. DISCLAIMER OF LIABILITY 

Liabilities for the project supported by this grant are that of the grantee and not 
the Federal Government, which assumes no liability with respect to accidents, illnesses, 
or claims arising out of the grant. Accordingly, the grantee is advised to take such 
steps to insure or protect itself as it may deem desirable. 
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U s - DEPARTMENT of LABOR 



and Training Act of 1962 (42 U.S.C. 2571) 





approved budget for this award period'. 

INITIAL PAYMENT (See Co-dido,, 7). s •' 

TYYTat ^ ~ 



TOTAL AMOUNT OF THIS GRANT « ; 

TATA! ^ 



| &_ 

TOTAL GRANTEE CONTRIBUTION $ 

total project BUDGET _7 



General level of support recommendec 

for this project following this grant 
period: 

Period: _ 

Amount: $ __ 



CONDITIONS: This Grant * j ~ 

XZzt - ~ r ; * - G r' - * 

{ ) * wblcb ^ (are) deleted ' S< * fortb ™ Attachment 2, ex- 
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APPENDIX 



This section gives the text of title I of the Manpower Development and Training Act 

of 1962, as amended. 








APPENDIX — Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, Title I, as Amended 



AN ACT 



Relating to manpower requirements, resources, development, and utilization, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled , That this Act may be cited as the “Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962”. 

TITLE I— MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS, DEVELOPMENT, AND 

UTILIZATION 

Statement of Findings and Purpose 

SEC- 101. The Congress finds that there is critical need for more and better 
trained personnel in many vital occupational categories, including professional, 
scientific, technical, and apprenticeable categories ; that even in periods of high 
unemployment, many employment opportunities remain unfilled because of the short- 
ages of qualified personnel; and that it is in the national interest that current and 
prospective manpower shortages be identified and that persons who can be qualified 
for these positions through education and training be sought out and trained as 
quickly as is reasonably possible, in order that the Nation may meet the staffing 
requirements of the struggle for freedom. The Congress further finds that the skills of 
many persons have been rendered obsolete by dislocations in the economy arising 
from automation or other technological developments, foreign competition, relocation 
of industry, shifts in market demands, and other changes in the structure of the 
economy; that Government leadership is necessary to insure that the benefits of 
automation do not become burdens of widespread unemployment; that the problem 
of assuring sufficient employment opportunities will he compounded by the extraordi- 
narily rapid growth of the labor force in the next decade, particularly by the 
entrance of young people into the labor force, that improved planning and expanded 
efforts will he required to assure that men, women, and young people will be trained 
and available to meet shifting employment needs; that many persons now unem- 
ployed or underemployed, in order to become qualified for reemployment or full 
employment must be assisted in providing themselves with skills which are or will be 
in demand in the labor market; that the skills of many persons now employed are 

1 42 U.5.G 2571 et seq. PX. 87-415, Mar. 15, 1962, 76 Slat. 24-33, as amended by (a) PX. 
87-729, Oct. 1, 1962, 76 Slat. 679, (b) PX. 88-214, Dec. 19, 1963, 77 Star. 422, (c) PX. 89-15, 
Apr. 26, 1965, 79 Slat. 75, (d) P.L 89-792, Nov. 7, 1966, 80 Slat. 1434, (e) P.L 80-794, Nov. 8, 
1966, 80 Stat. 1451, and (f > P.X 90-636, Oct. 24, 1968, 82 Stat. 1352. 
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inadequate to enable them to make their maximum contribution to the Nation’s 
economy; and that it is • * the national interest that the opportunity to acquire new 
skills be afforded to these people with the least delay in order to alleviate the 
hardships of unemployment, reduce the costs of unemployment compensation and 
public assistance, and to increase the Nation’s productivity and its capacity to meet 
the requirements of the space age. The Congress further finds that many professional 
employees who have become unemployed because of the specialized nature of their 
previous employment are in need of brief refresher or reorientation educational 
courses in order to become qualified for other employment in their professions, 
where such training would further the purposes of this Act. It is therefore the 
purpose of this Act to require the Federal Government to appraise the manpower 
requirements and resources of the Nation, and to develop and apply the information 
and methods needed to deal with the problems of unemployment resulting from 
automation and technological changes and other types of persistent unemployment. 

Evaluation, Information, and Research 

SEC* 102* To assist the Nation in accomplishing the objectives of technological 
progress while avoiding or minimizing individual hardship and widespread unem- 
ployment, the Secretary of Labor shall — 

(1) evaluate the impact of, and benefits and problems created by automa- 
tion, technological progress, and other changes in the structure of production 
and demand on the use of the Nation’s human resources; establish techniques 
and methods for detecting in advance the potential impact of such developments; 
develop solutions to these problems, and publish findings pertaining thereto; 

(2) establish a program of factual studies of practices of employers and 
unions which tend to impede the mobility of workers or which facilitate mobil- 
ity, including but not limited to early retirement and vesting provisions and 
practices under private compensation plans; the extension of h ealth, welfare, 
and insurance benefits to 1 aid-off workers; the operation of severance pay plans; 
and the use of extended leave plans for education and training purposes. A 
report on these studies shall be included as part of the Secretary’s report required 
under section 107 ; 

(3) appraise the adequacy of the Nation’s manpower development efforts to 
meet foreseeable manpower needs and recommend needed adjustment, including 
methods for promoting the most effective occupational utilization of and provid- 
ing useful work experience and training opportunities for untrained and inexpe- 
rienced youth; 

(4) promote, encourage, or directly engage in programs of information and 
communication concerning manpower requirements, development, and u tilizati on, 
including prevention and amelioration of undesirable manpower effects from 
automation and other technological developments and improvement of the mobility 
of workers; 

(5) arrange, through grants or contracts, for the conduct of such research 
and investigations as give promise of furthering the objectives of thi* Act; and 

(6) establish a program of experimental, developmental, demonstration, 
and pilot projects, through grants to or contracts with public or private 
nonprofit org an i za tions, or through contracts with other private organizations, 
for the purpose of improving techniques and demonstrating the effectiveness of 
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specialized methods in meeting the manpower, employment, and training prob- 
lems of worker groups such as the long-term unemployed, disadvantaged youth, 
displaced older workers, the handicapped, members of minority groups, and 
other similar groups. In carrying out this subsection the Secretary of Labor 
shall, where appropriate, consult with the Secretaries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Commerce, and the Director of the Office of Economic Opportun- 
ity. Where programs under this paragraph require institutional training, appro- 
priate arrangements for such training shall be agreed to by the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. He shall also seek 
the advice of consultants with respect to the standards governing the adequacy 
and design of proposals, the ability of applicants, and the priority of projects in 
meeting the objectives of this Act. 

Job Development Programs 

SEC* 103* The Secretary of Labor shall stimulate and assist, in cooperation 
with interested agencies both public and private, job development progra ms , through 
on-the-job training and other suitable methods, that will serve to expand employment 
by the fillin g of those services and related needs which are not now being met because 
of lack of trained workers or other reasons affecting employment or opportunities for 
employment. 



Labor Mobility Demonstration Projects 

SEC* 104. (a) During the period ending June .30, 1970, the Secretary of 

Labor shall develop and carry out, in a limited number of geographical areas, pilot 
projects designed to assess or demonstrate the effectiveness in reducing unemploy- 
ment of programs to increase the mobility of unemployed workers by providing 
assistance to meet their relocation expenses. In carrying out such projects the 
Secretary may provide such assistance, in the form of grants or loans, or both, only 
to involuntarily unemployed individuals who cannot reasonably be expected to secure 
full-time employment in the co mmuni ty in which they reside, have bona fide offers of 
employment (other than temporary or seasonal employment), and are deemed quali- 
fied to perform the work for which they are being employed. 

(b) Loans or grants provided under this section shall be subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary shall prescribe, with loans subject to the following 
limitations: 

(1) there is reasonable assurance of repayment of the loan; 

(2) the credit is not otherwise available on reasonable terms from private 
sources or other Federal, State, or local programs; 

(3) the amount of the loan, together with other funds available, is adequate 
to assure achievement of the purposes for which the loan is made; 

(4) the loan bears interest at a rate not less than (A) a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration the average market 
yield on outstanding Treasury obligations of comparable maturity, plus (6) 
such additional charge, if any, toward covering other costs of the program as 
the Secretary may determine to be consistent with its purposes; and 

(5) the loan is repayable within not more than ten years. 
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(c) Of the funds appropriated for a fiscal year to carry out this Act, not more 
than $5,000,000 may be used for the purposes of this section. 

Trainee Placement Assistance Demonstration Projects 

SEC. 105. During die period ending June 30, 1970, die Secretary of Labor 
shall develop and carry out experimental and demonstration projects to assist 
in the placement of persons seeking employment through a public employment office 
who have successfully completed or participated in a federally assisted or financed 
training, counseling, work training, or work experience program and who, after 
appropriate counseling, have been found by the Secretary to be qualified and suitable 
for the employment in question, but to whom employment is or may be denied for 
reasons other than ability to perform, including difficulty in securing bonds for 
indemnifying their employers against loss from the infidelity, dishonesty, or default 
of such persons. In carrying out these projects the Secretary may make payments to 
or contracts with employers or institutions authorized to indemnify employers 
against such losses. Of the funds appropriated for a fiscal year to carry out thi* Act, 
not more than $300,000 may be used for purpose of this section. 

Labor Market Information and Job Matching Program 

SEC. 106. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall develop a comprehensive system 

of labor market information on a national. State, local, or other appropriate basis, 
including but not limited to information regarding — 

(1) the nature and extent of impediments to the maxi m u m development of 
individual employment potential including the number and characteristics of all 
persons requiring manpower services; 

.(2) job opportunities and skill requirements; 

(3) labor supply in various skills; 

(4) occupational outlook and employment trends in various occupations; 

and 

(5) in cooperation and after consultation with the Secretary of Commerce, 
economic and business development and location trends. 

Information collected under this subsection shall be developed and made available in 
a timely fashion in order to meet in a comprehensive manner the needs of public and 
private users, including the need for such information in recruitment, counseling, 
education, training, placement, job development, and other appropriate activities 
under this Act and under die Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, the Social Security 
Act, the Public Works and Economic Development Act of 1965, the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966, and other relevant 
Federal statutes. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall develop and publish on a regular basis 
information on available job opportunities throughout the United States on a Na- 
tional, State, local, or other appropriate basis for use in public and private job 
placement and related activities and in connection with job matching prog rams 
conducted pursuant to this subsection. The Secretary is directed to develop and 
establish a program for matching the qualifications of unemployed, underemployed, 
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and low-income persons with employer requirements and job opportunities on a 
National, State, local, or other appropriate basis. Such programs shall be designed to 
provide a quick and direct means of communication among local recruitment, job 
training and placement agencies and organizations, and between such agencies and 
organizations on a National, State, local, or other appropriate basis, with a view to 
the referral and placement of such persons in jobs. In the development of such a 
program, the Secretary shall make maximum possible use of electronic data process- 
ing and telecommunication systems for the storage, retrieval, and communication of 
job and worker information. 

(c) A report on the activities and achievements under this section shall be 
included in the report required under section 107. 

(d) Not less than 2 per centum of the sums appropriated any fiscal year to 
carry out titles I, II, and III of this Act shall be available only for carrying out the 
provisions of subsection (b) of this section. 

Manpower Report 

SEC. 107* The Secretary of Labor shall make such reports and recommenda- 
tions to the President as he deems appropriate pertaining to manpower requirements, 
resources, use, and training; and the President shall transmit to the Congress within 
sixty days after the beginning of each reg filar session (commencing with the year 
1963) a report pertaining to manpower requirements, resources, utilization, and 
training. 
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A. INDEX — Contractor and Grantee Organizations and Institutions 



(For code numbers, first digit is section number, second digit is subsection n umb er, 
and last digits refer to numerical order of descriptions within each subsection.) 



CODE NUMBER 

A 



Abt Associates Inc. 1.3.01, 3.3.01 

Adult Education Center, Inc. 3.3.02 

Agriculture, U.S. Department of. 

Graduate School 23.01,3.6.01 

American Correctional Association L3.02 

American Friends Service Committee, Inc. L3.03 

American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics . 1.3.04 

American Scholarship Association L3.05 

American Society for Training and 

Development 23.02,3.6.02 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company L3.06 

American University, The 3.5.01, 3.6.03 

American Vocational Association 1.3.07 

Arizona State University 23.01, 33.01, 33.03 

Arizona, The University of 13.08 

Arkansas, University of 33.02 

Association for the Help of Retarded Children 3.101 

Atlanta Research Corp. 3.L02 



Atlanta University L4.01, 16.01, 3.4.01 to 3.4.07 



B 



Battelle Memorial Institute 1.1.01 

Beth Israel Hospital Community Service Program . . 13.09 
Boise Cascade Urban Development Corporation .... L3.10 

Boston College L5.01 

Boston Pl annin g Department 3.3.04 

Boston University 13.01 

Bowdoin College 23.03,3.6.04 

Bowling Green State University 13.02, 13.03, 

' 5.04, 33.03, 
33.04, 3.6. 05 

Boys Residential Youth Center 23.02,33.05 

Brandeis University L2.02, 13.03, 

13.11, 1.4.02, 
13.05, 33.05, 
33.06 

Brookings Institution, The 13.04 

Brown University 13.06 

Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc. 11.02, 1305, 



13.12, 13.13, 
L6.02, L6.03, 
33.02,33.03 



CODE NUMBER 



Business and Industrial Coordinating Council 

(BICC) 23.03,33.06 



c 



California Nurses’ Association 23.04,33.07 

California State Assembly, Office of Research 1 3.14 

Californ ia State Personnel Board 13.15 

California, University of, Berkeley 1.L03, 13.07 to 

15.17, 1.6.04, 1.6.05, 
2.101, 2.4.01 to 2.4.03, 
3.103 to 3.1.05, 
33.07 to 33.10 

California, University of, Los Angeles 13.16, 14.03, 

13.18, 13.19, 3.L06, 
33.11,33.12 

Campfire Girls, Inc. 33.08 

Career Development International, Inc. 13.17 

Case Western Reserve University 12.06, 33.04 

Catholic University of America, The 33.13 

Census, Bureau of the 1.L04, 1.131, 3.107 

Center for Policy Research 1.L05 

Central Washington State College 3.6.06 

Chicago Conference on Religion and Race . . . 2.3.05, 3 3.09 
Chicago, The University of 12.07, 13.18, 

1330 to 1.533, 2.4.04, 
33.14, 33.15 

Citizens’ Committee on Youth 23.06, 33.10 to 33.12 

Claremont Graduate School 2.4.05, 33.16, 33.17 

Colorado State University 13.19, 2.3.07, 33.13, 33.14 

Colorado, University of 1334 

Columbia University 1 106 to 1.108, 

1330, 1335 to 
1535, 16.06, 2331, 
2.4.06 to 2.4.08, 23.05, 
3.108 to 3.1.15, 33.73, 
33.18 to 33 22, 3.6.07 

Community Progress, Inc. 23.08,33.15 

Cornell University 13.08, 13.09, 1.4.04, 

1536, 1537, 16.07, 
2.4.09,2.4.10,3.1.16, 
33.05, 3333 to 3335, 3.6.08 
Council on Social Work Education 1331 
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CODE NUMBER 

D 



Defense, Department of 1.L09 

Derryck Associates, Inc 2.1.02,3.1.17 

Development Systems Corporation ... 1 . 3.22 

District of Columbia Department of Corrections .... 1333 

Drake University 2.3.09,3.3.16,3.3.17 

Duke University L538 

E 

Education and Training Associates 1.3.24 

Educational Computer Corporation L335, 3.3.18 

Educational Testing Service LI. 10, 13.10 

Employment Security, Bureau of 23.10,3.3.19,3.3.20 

Employment Service, U.S. Training and 3.1.18 

Epilepsy Foundation of America 23.11,3331 

Evaluation Technology Corporation 1336, 1337, 

3332,3333 



F 



Florida State University, The 1339, 2.4.11, 

3336,3.537 

Florida, University of 3.L19 

Fordham University 23. 01, 33.06, 

3338,3339 



G 



Georgetown University LI. 11 

George Washington University, The 13.11, 13.40, 

23.02,23.03, 

3307,3308 

Georgia State University 3330 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 33.08 

Goodwill Industries Vocational Service 3334 

Greater Horizons, Inc. 7 .3.28 

Greenleigh Associates, Inc. 1339, 3.130 

E 

Hartford, City of 3335 

Harvard University LL12 to LL15, L3.30, 

L5.41 to L5.46, 2.L03, 



2.4.12, 3.L21 to 3.1.24, 
3^.31,3^32,3.6.09 

Hospital Research and Educational Trust 



of New Jersey 23.13, 3336 

Household Employment Association for 

Re-evaluation and Training 23.14, 3337 

Hou' ehold Management, Inc. 23.15, 3338 

Household Technicians of Western 

Pennsylvania, Inc. .' 1331 

Houston, University of L6.08, 3.135, 3339 

Howard University L6.09, L6.10, 

23.16, 3330 



CODE NUMBER 

Hudson Guild, The L332 

Hull House Association ‘ 3331 

Human Interaction Research Institute L3.33, 

23.17,3332 

Human Resources Research Organization .... 13.12, 13.13 
Humanic Designs Corporation L 334 , 3.333 to 3335 

I 

Illinois Bureau of Employment Security .... 1335, 3336 



Illinois JOBS 3337 

Illinois, University of L1.16, L5.47, 

2.4.13, 2.4.14, 
3.137,3333,3334 

Ind i ana University Foundation 13.14, 1336, 

1337, 13.48, 
13.49,23.06,3.6.10 

Institute for Creative Studies, The 3 . 6.11 

Institute of Public Administration 1338, 1339 

International Association of Fire Chiefs L2.15 

Iowa Employment Security Commission 3338 

Iowa State Manpower Development Council . . 23.18, 3339 
Iowa State University of Science 

and Technology L4.05, 3.4.08 to 

3.437, 3.535 

Iowa, The University of 3336 

J 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Chamber of Commerce 33.40 

Jewish Employment and Vocational Service 13.40, 

23.19,33.41 

Jewish Vocational Service 2330, 33.42 

Job Corps Health Unit 13.41, 13.42 

Jobs For Progress, Inc. 2331,33.43 

JOBS NOW 2332,33.44,33.45 

Johns Hopkins University, The 13.43, L 6 . 1 L, 



2.4.15,3337,3338 

K 

Kansas State University 13.44,2.4.16, 

33.46, 33.47,3.539 

Kennedy, John F., Family Service Center, Inc. 33.48 

Kennedy, The Robert F. Memorial 23.04,33.09 

Kentucky, The University of. Research 

Foundation LL17, 3.138,33.40 

Kramer, Inc^ Leo 13.45 

L 

Labor Statistics, Kureau of LL18 to 1.131, 1339, 

23.05,3.139,33.10 

Legal Resources, Inc. 2333,33.49 

Leiter, Sarah F. 2334,3330 

Louisiana State University, New Orleans L L22, L6.12 

Loyola University L6.13,3331 
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CODE NUMBER 
M 



Maine, University of 1.4.06, 3.3.52, 

3.4^8 to 3.4.46 

Manpower Science Services, lac. 1.2.16, 1.3.46, 

23.25, 3.3-53 

Maryland, University of 1330, 2.4.17, 

3.130,3.5.14,33.42 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology LI 23, L531 

to 1333, 2.4.18, 2.4.19, 
33.43 to 33.46, 

3.6.12.3.6.13 

Massachusetts, University of 1.6.14,1.6.15, 

2.5.07.3.6.14 

Match Institution, The 13.47 

Mayor, Office of the, of Cleveland 13.48 

Medical and Health Research Association 

of New York City, lac. 2336,3334 

Memphis State University 1.4.07,3.4.47,3.4.48 

Menswear Retailers of America 2337,3335 

Mentec Corporation, The 13.49 

Metropolitan Applied Research Center, Inc. 13.17 

Michigan Employment Security Commission 1330 

Michigan State University L134, 13.18, 



13.51, L534, L535, 
2.L04, ZL05, 2.430, 
23.08, 3.131 to 3.135, 
3.5.47 to 3.5.53, 3.6.15 
Michigan, The University of 1.135, 1.136, 

13.19, 133a 1332^ 
1336 to 13.64, L6.16 to 
L6.18, 2338, 2339, 
2.431,2.432,23.09, 
3.136 to 3.138,33.17, 
3336, 3337, 3333 to 
33.60, 3.6.16 to 3.6.18 
Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center, Inc. . . . 3338 to 33,60 



Minnesota, University of 2.433,2.434, 

3.139,33.12,33.13, 

33.61,3.5.62,3.6.19 

Mississippi State University 2330,33.61 

Mississippi Systematic Training and 

Redevelopment (STAR) Project 1333,33.62 

Mississippi, The University of L4.07, 3.4.47, 3.4.48 

Missouri, University of L4.08.L6.19 

Mobile Area Committee for Training 

and Development, Inc. 33.63 

Mobilization for Youth, Inc. 1334, 1335, 

2331, 33.64 to 33.73 
Montana State Employment Service 33.74 

N 

Nathan Associates, Inc., Robert R. 1336.3.L40 

National Academy of Sciences 2.L06.3.L41 

National Analysts, Inc. 2.14 



National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. . . 1.137, 1.6.20 
National Capital Area Chil d Day Care 



CODE NUMBER 



Association, Inc. 1337, 2332, 33.75 

National Civil Service League 1338, L631, 33.76 

National Commission on Resources 

for Youth, Inc. 1339, 13.60, 33.77 

National Committee for Careers in Medical 

Technology 13.61,33.73 

National Committee for Children 
and Youth, The 2333,33.73, 

„ . 33.79,33.80 

National Committee on Employment 

of Youth ‘ 13.62,3331 

National Co mmi ttee on Household Employment .... 3 , 3 ft? 

National Industrial Conference Board 3.L42.3.L43 

National League of Cities-Conference 

of Mayors, Inc. 1333,33.15 

National Manpower Policy Task Force 1.138, 2.L07, 

2.L08, 3.1.44 to 3.133 
National Planning Association LL29, 13 64 

2.L09, 3.134, 3.L55 

National Restaurant Association, The L3.65 

National Science Foundation L3.66 

National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 

Association, Inc., The 2334,3333 

National Urban League, The L3.67, 33.84 

Neighborhood Centers Association 2335, 33.85 

Nelhnn and Associates, A.L. 2332,33.75, 

3.3.86, 33.87 

New Careers Systems Institute, Inc. 13.68 

New Jersey Department of Labor 

and Industry L3. 69, 2336, 3338 

New School for Social Research 33.63 

New York, The City University of 13.70,33.89 

New York, The City University of. 

Research Foundation 13.71, 3.3.90, 33.91 

New York, The Research Foundation of 

State University of, Albany L632, 3.6.20 

New York, The Research Foundation of 

State University of, Buffalo 1331,3.2.16 

New York State Department of Labor 13.72,2337, 

33.92 

New York State Division of Parole 33.93 

New York University LL30, 1332, L5.65 to 

1337, 23.07, 3.136, 
3.137, 3337, 33.64 

Newark College of Engineeri ^ 2.LI0, 3.138 

Norfolk State College 1.4.09, 3.4.49 to 3.435 

North Carolina Agricultural and Tec hnical 

College, Greensboro L4.I0, 3.139, 

3.436,3.437 

North Carolina Fund 2338,33.94 

North Carolina Manpower Development 



North Carolina State University, Raleigh L4.ll, 3.139, 

3.438 to 3.4.76 

North Carolina, University cf 3.L60 

North Star Research and Development 

Institute L233toL235, 

33.18 to 3.230 
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North Texas Slate University 3.6.21 

Northeastern University LZ26, L3.76, L3.77, 

3.L61, 3.632, 3.633 

Northern Michigan University L3.78 

Northwestern University 13.79, 13.68, 



13.69, 1.633, 1.634, 
2.435,33.65 to 33.67 



o 

Oak Ridge Associated Universities, Inc. . . .33.96 to 33.99 



Office of Economic Opportunity 13.81 

Office of Management and Budget 13.82 

Ohio State University Research 
Foundation, The L131,1337, 



1.4.12, 13.70, 13.71, 
L635, L636, 2.1.11, 
3.L62 to 3.L65 

OIC (Opportunities Industrialization 

Center, Inc.) 33.100 to 33.114 

OlC-Charlotte Bureau Training Programs, Inc. 1380 

Oklahoma State University of Agriculture 
and Applied Science, Research 

Foundation L132, L4.13, 1372, 

3.1.66, 3.4.77 to 3.4.84 

Optometric Center of New York LL33 

Oregon, University of L4.14, 2310, 3.634, 3.635 



P 

Pacific Tra ining and Technical Assistance 

Corporation ; 1J2J28 

Pennsylvania State University, The 1.L34, 1339, 

2.L12, 3.1.67 to 3.L70 

Pennsylvania, University of 1.135, 1 9 

1-3.83, 13.73, 1374^ 
2.L13, 3.L71, 3363 

People to People Committee for 

the Handicapped L3.84 

Philadelphia, City of 3.L72 

Planning Research Corp. 2.L14, 3.L73, 3.L74 

President’s Committee on the Employment 

of the Handicapped 2339,33.115„ 

Princeton University L5.75toX5.77, 

2.436, 2.437. 3.L75 

Puerto Rican Forum, Inc. 1335,33.116 

Puerto Rico, Commonwealth of, Department 

of Labor 33.117 

Purdue Research Foundation 2.438,23.11, 

3.L76, 33.71 to 
33.73,3.636, 3.637 



R 



Rancho Los Amigos Hospital 23.40, 33.118 

Recruiting Management Consultants, Inc. LL36 

Rehabilitation Center Inc^ The 23.41, 33.119 




CODE NUMBER 

Rehabilitation Research Foundation 13.86, 

3.3.120 to 33.125 

Research Triangle Institute 3.1.77 

Residential Youth Center of Downeast, 

Women in Community Service (WICS), Inc. . . . 33.126 

Rice University 3331 

Richardson, Bellow, Henry, & Co, Inc. 23.42,33.127 

Rochester Jobs, Inc. 13.37 

Rochester, University af 13.78,2.5.12*3.638 

Rutgers — The State University 1338, L637, 3.639 



s 



Sage Hill Camp, Inc. 23.43,33.128 

Saint Louis University 1339, 13.79, 

23.44,33.129 

Sl Mary’s Dominican College 23.45,33.130 

San Diego State College 23.13,3.630 

San Francisco Unified School District 23.46, 33.131 

Santa Clara, University of 3.631 

Santa Clara County Medical Society 23.47,33.132 

Shelley and Company, Ino, EJF. 13.90,23.48, 

23.49, 3.3.133, 33.134 

Skill Achievement Institute 33.135 

Skill Upgrading in Cleveland 23.50,33.136 

Skill Upgrading, Inc. 33.137 

Social Development Corporation 13.91 

Software Systems, Inc. 3.L78 

Sonoma State College Foundation 3.632 

South Carolina Department of 

Collections 2331,33.138 

South Florida, The University of 3.3.139 

Southern California, University of 1.231, L5.80 

Southern Illinois University LL37, 3.633 

Southern Methodist University 1.4.15, 33.74 

Stanford University 13 81, 1332, 

1.638, 2.439, 
3.L79, 3375, 3.634 

Staten Island Mental Health Society, Inc. 3^22 

Stout State University 13.92 

Syracuse University 13.83,13.84, 

33.76,33.77 

System Development Corp. 3.L80 



T 



Talent Assistance Program, Inc. 1393 

Teamsters, Joint Council of. No. 42 2332, 33.140 

Technical Education Research Center, Inc. 1394 

Temple University 1.138, 1332, 1.4.16, 

3.4.85 to 3.4.106, 3.635 

Tennessee, University of 13.95 

Texas A&M University LL39 

Texas Southern University 3.135 

Texas Technological College 33.78,33.79 

Texas, The University of LL40, 1 .3. 96, 



13.97, 1336, 3380 



o 
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CODE NUMBER 



Training and Research Institute for 



Residential Youth Centers, In c. 2333, 33.141 

TransCentury Corp 1.1.41, 3.1.81 

Trimble Associates, Inc., M.K. 2.334, 

33.142, 33.143 

Tufts University 2.4.30, 3.5.81 

Tulane University 13.87 

Tuskegee Institute 33.144 



u 



United States Atomic Energy Commission 13.98 

United States Civil Service Commission 13.99 



United States Research and Development Corp . . . 13.100, 

13.101, 33.145 

United States Training and Employment Service 13.102 

Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 



The W.E. 3.132 

Urban Conservation Project, The 33.136, 33.137 

Urban Institute, The L3. 103, 33.146 



Utah State University 2.431,3.1.83,3.5.82 

Utah, University of 13.104, 1.4.07, 13.29 



V 

Vanderbilt University 23.55, 33.147, 3636 

Vera Institute of Justice 13.105, 33.148 

Vermont, State of. Department of Employment 

Security 13.106 

Villa Loretto School 33.149 

Virginia State College 1.4.18 

Vocational Guidance Service .... 13.107, 33.150 to 33.152 



w 

Washington Central Labor Council, 

The Greater 23.12, 33.153, 33.154 



Washington (D.C.; Urban League, Inc. . - . 13.109, 33.155 
Washington State Employment Security Department . 33.156 



Washington University L5.88 to 13.93, 3533 

Washington, University of 33.84,3335 

Watts Labor Community Action 

Committee 13.110, 13.111 

Wayne State University 1 .2. 2 0, 1333, 1.630, 

3.1.84 to 3136, 
33.86,3.6.18 

West Virginia University L4.19, 3.637 

Wiilmart Services, Inc. 33157 

Wisconsin State Employment Service 3L18 

Wisconsin, State of. Department of Industry, 

Labor, and Human Relations * 13.112 

Wisconsin, The University of 1.1:42, LL43, 13.113, 



13J94 to 13.96, 2336, 
2.432 to 2.437,23.14, 
3L87, 33.158, 33.87 
to 33.93, 3.638 to 36.40 



Wisconsin, The University of, Milwaukee 1.234 

Women’s Bureau 3.1-88, 3.L89 

Womens Service Club 13.114 

Work Training Program, Inc. 13.115, 33.159 

Wright Institute, The 23.08, 3.2.23 



Y 



Yale University 13.97 to 13.99, 1.631, 

2.1.15,2.438,23.15, 
3L90, 33.94 to 33.96, 3.6.41 

YMCA of Metropolitan Chicago, The 13.116 

Young Women's Christian Association of the 

United States of America, National Board 33.160 

Youth House, The 33.161 

Youth Organizations United 13.117 

Youth Services Agency 33.162 
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(For code numbers, first digit is section number, second digit is subsection number, 
and last digits refer to numerical order of descriptions within each subsection.) 



CODE NUMBER 

A 



Aaron, Benjamin L4-Q3 

Ahrahamson, Mark L5.84 

Adams, Patricia 3.4.01 

Adams, Stuart N 1 , 3 , 73 

Adelman, Harvey M. 3.L80 

Adelson, Marvin 3.L80 

Akerlof, George L5.15 

Akula, Johr L. L5.44 

Ali, Ernest K. 3.6.33 

Allerhand, Melvin E. 3X04 

Alpert, Ida 3X01 

Alterman, Jack 1.1.19 

Anderson, Lynn B 3.L86 

Andrews, W. H. ‘ 23.06,3.6.10 

Appelt, Judy P. L5.86 

Aronson, Robert L4.04 

Aronson, Sidney L5.65 

Artis, Rudolph D 3.L59 

Asbenfelter, Orley 3.1.75, 3.4.07 

Askin, A. Bradley 2.4.18,3.5.44 

At h a n asiou, Robert B. 3.535 

Azcvedo, Ross E. L537 



Jt3 



Bachman, J. G 

Baldwin, Stephen Edward 

Ball, David S. 

Ball, Joseph H. 

Barbash, Jack 

Barber, G. Putnam 

Barhydt, Gordon 

Barlrin, Solomon 

Barlow, r elvin L. 

Barnett, Samuel B. .- . 

Baron, Reuben M. 

Barrett, Nancy 

Barth, Peter S 

Barton, Allen H. 

Barton, Sam B 

Bass, Alan R. 

Bast, Bernard A. 

Bates, Percy 

Battle, Huey J. 



1X26 

3334 

3.439,3.4.61 

1332 

2b. 14, 3.638 

3.6.14 

33.17 

L6J4, L6J5 

13.19 

L2.10 

3. 1.84 

3333 

13.70 

1337 

33.21 

.... 3.134 

J336 

L2.16 

L4.18 



Baum, John F. 

Baumoi, William J 

Becker, Gary S. 

Bedrosian, Hrach 

Benishay, Haskel 

Benjamin, Darrell Raymond 

Berg, Ivar E. 

Berger, David E. 

Berman, Louise 

Bezdek, Roger HL 

Biderman, Albert D 

Birenbanm, Arnold 

Blackman, Sheldon 

Blake, Nelson M. 

Blakeley, Thomas J 

Blau, Judith R. 

Blauner, Robert 

Bluestone, Barry 

Bolaria, Bliopinder S 

Borenzweig, Herman 

Boros, Michael E. 

Boskin, Michael J. 

Bowen, Donald D 

Bowlby, Roger L. 

Bowles, Samuel S. 

Braden, Paul V. 

Break, George F. 

Brechling, Frank 

Brenner, M. Harvey 

Brown, Carol A. 

Budde, Norbert W. 

Buechner, William R. 

Burack, Elmer H. 

Burton, John F., Jr. 

Bylund, A. Bruce 

Byron, Rev. William J 



CODE NUMBER 

13.96 

L5.77 

13.25 

3.136 

3.6.20 

0.0.71 

1330 

L5.92 

13.10 

2.4.14,3334 

L6.02, L6.03 

3.1.01 

3.2.22 

1333 

L5.01 

1339 

13.07 

1338 

3.439, 3.4.45, 3.4.46 

1330 

23.08,3.131,33.15 

2.4.02, 33.09 

2.438,33.96 

1335 

1X27 

3X66, 3.4.82, 3.4.83 

Z4.02 

L633 

2X15, 3.L90 

2.4.07,3331 

1339 

13.46 

3.L26 

1333 

3.133 

33.41 



c 



Cadmus, Robert R. 

Ca in , Glen G 

Campbell, Everett J. 
CanneH, Charles F. 
Caplan, Stanley H. . 
Cargill, B. F. . 



3X60 

13.95, Z436 

3.439 

3.138 

3. LOS 

2X05, 3X33 to 3X35 
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CODE NUMBER 



Carter, Barbara Nell L5.64 

Carter, Genevieve W. 1331 

Carter, William 3,6.03,3.6.11 

Cavana, Gordon 3301,3.1.05 

Champagne, Joseph E 3.L25 

Chaplin, David 3.6.39 

Chase, John S 3^.59 

Chin, Robert 1.2.01 

Choldin, Harvey M. 2.1.04, 3.1.32 

Christenson, CL 23.06, 3.6.10 

Clark, David H. 3.4.43 

Qatanoff, William IL, Jr. , 1330 

Cohen, Malcolm S 1.135, 1337, 1338 

Coles, Flournoy 3.4.07 

Combs, John Paul 3.4.70 

Co nan t, Eaton H. L4.14 

Conner, Thomas L. L5.54 

Cooke, Gerald 3.L86 

Corwin. Ronald D 13.67,3.137 

Cotterill, Phillip Glenn (Teets) 33.65 

Cowan, Gloria L233 

Craig, William E, Jr. 3.4.54 

Crane, Donald Paul SS30 

Cress, Ronald J. I L1.01 

Cross m a n , Edward R. F. W. 1 3.1.03 

Crowder, Norville David L5.38 

Cndahack, Dorothea L5.17 



D 



Daane, Calvin 

Dailey, Kevin P. . . . . 

Dana, John 

Darian, Jean C 

Davey, Harold W. . . . 
David, Deborah S. . . 

David, Paul A. 

Davidoff, Flora 

Davis, J. Ronnie .... 

Dawis, Rene V. 

Decker, Floyd A. . . . 
Ddehanty, George E 
Delehanty, John A. . . 
Denman, Anne Smith 
Denman, Clayton CL . 
Derryck, Dennis A. . 
Deutsch, Steven E . . , 
Devlin, Laurence E . 
Dhanidina, T.^f . . . , 
Diamond, Daniel E . 
Dickinson, Paul T. . . . 

Dixon, Vernon J 

Doctors, Samuel L . . . 

Dodson, Dan W. 

Doeringer, Peter B. . . 
Donovan, John C. . , . 



3.2.01 

3.4.40 

31.01, 3.L05 

13.74 

3.437, 3.438, 3.435, 3.436 

1336 

1332 

1332 

3.430 

3434,3.139 

33.15 

3435 

L634,34^5 

33.06 

3.6.06 

13.11, 2JL02, 3.1.17 

3.635 

34.04,33.15 

1332 

1322,3.136 

13.93 

13.77 

13.79 

13.66 

LL14, 13.45, 3.131, 3.6.09 
23.03,3.6.04 
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Dow, J. Kamal .... 
Drake, Charles A. . . 
Drees sen, Erwin A. J. 
Drew, Alfred S. . . . 
Drotning, John E . 
Dubey, Sumati .... 
Dunlop, John T. . . , 

Duzrn, Dennis 

Durand, John D. 



CODE NUMBER 

3.1.19 

3430,3332 

13.14 

3.L76 

3316 

1306 

1.1.12, LL13, LL15, 
13.41, 13.4334.12 

13.92 

13.74 



E 



Easley, James E 

Eckerman, William C 

Egge, Karl 

Eggertssom Thrainn 

Ehrenberg, Ronald Gordon 

Eichenholz, Joseph 

Eichner, Alfred S 

Eisner, Robert 

Elliott, Charles 

Elliott, Delbert S 

Emery, Margaret 

Engleman, Stephen R. . . . „ 
Epstein, Cynthia Fuchs . . . 

Epstein, Irwin 

Esser, Barbara 

Etzioni, Amitai ... 

Ewen, R. B 



3.4.69 

3.1.77 

3.L64 

13.70 

1.6.13, 33.66 

3.6.11 

3.1.09 

13.68 

2301,3306 

1334 

L4.19 

13.09 

35.05,3.6.07 

13.60 

1.L10 

1.1.05 

3307,3317 



F 



Falk, R. Frank 

Fcam, Robert M. . . . . 
Featherman, David Lee 
Feldman, Harold 
Feldman, Prnn> H. , . , 
Feldstein, Donald . . . . , 

Ferguson, Jack 

Ferman, Louis A. . . . . 

Ficbt, John C. 

FiHey, Alan 

Fine, Barry D 

Fine, Sidney 

Finegan, T. Aldrich . . . 

Finer, Stephen L. 

Fink, Joseph 

Fischer, William 

Fischer, William R. . . . 

Fitch, David J. 

Fla n agan, Robert J. . . 
Fleisher, Belton H. . . . 

Florer, John H. 

Folk, Hugh 



3313 

L4.ll, 3.4.69, 3.4.75 

3338 

1308 

3.6.09 

1331 

3.632 

1320,13332.431, 

35.09,3.6.16,3.6.18 

3.431 

13.94 

3433 33.00 

3.132 

3.636 

3.4.43 

3.130 

3305 

. . 3.L18 

L6.10 

34.01,33.08 

1.635, 3.L64 

13.83 

13.47,34.14 
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CODE NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



Foltman, Felician F. . 
Forsgren, Roddick A. 
Forthman, Robert C. . 
Foster, Howard G. . . - 
Fottler, Myron D. 
Franke, Walter H. . . . 
Franklin, David 
Franklin, Jack X . — 
Freeberg. Norman EL . 
Freedman, Marcia . . . 
Freeman, Evelyn S. - . 
Freeman, Richard B. . 
Friedland, William H. 
Friedlander, Frank . 
Fried lander, Stanley . . 

Friedman, Clara 

Frost, Oliva P 

Framkin, Norman . — 

Fuller, Varden 

Fusfeld, Daniel R. 



1X36,2.43: 

3.4.40 

2.403,3X10 

L632,3X24 

2.4.06, 3X16, 35.18 

LL16, 3037 

1X31 

1X49 

1300 

3000 

LL36 

20.03, 3.134 

3.6.08 

3X04 

LL07 

3.130 

1X66 

3.134 

30.44 

1X61 



G 



Galchus, Kenneth Edward 

Gallington, Ralph 0 

Garbarino, Joseph 

Garlock, Jonathan EL 

Garvin, Charles D 

Gaumier, Paul X 

Gerstel, Eva K. 

Gingrich, Neil B. 

Ginzherg, Fli 

Glazer, Nathan 

Gle^n, Low 1 M. 

Gold, Martin 

Goldenherg, L Ira 

Goldfarb, Robert S- 

Goldstein, Harrld M. 
Gonzalez, Maria Elena . . 

Goodale, James G 

Goodell, EL Grant 

Goodman, Leonard H. 

Goodman, Paul S 

Goodwin, Leonard EL 

Gordon, David M. ...... 

Gordon, Jesse 

Gordon, Kennith G 

Gordon, Margaret S 

Gorelick, Sherry 

Grafstein, David 

Gramm, Wendy Lee 

Green, Christopher 

Greenberg, Edward 

Greenfield, Harry L 

Greer, Joseph F 

Greer, Scott 



33.83 

2.4.11 

1.5.16 

1X78 

1X19 

3X05 

3JL77 

2X12,3X67 

LL06* 1X03, 3.1.08 

L5.43 

1X40, 2X08, 3.133 

L606 

1X30 

1X99,2X15, 

3X94,3.6.41 

1X26,3X23 

3X42 

1X02 

2.411 

3X02,3X03 

L 5X1 

1X04,1X05 

3X09 

L332 

2.4.11,3X27 

3X04 

1X30 

3X22 

2.4.25, 3X67 

. 3X59 

1X92 

3X11 

1X79 

1X69 



Griffith, William S- 

Groemping, Franz A. . 

Gubins, Samuel 

Guion, Robert M. 

Gurin, Gerald 

Gusfield, Joseph R. 

Gutman, Herbert G. . . 
Gwartney, James David 



2.4 M 

3.139 

3X37 

1X03,2X04,3X05 

1X59,3036 

2.403 

1X78 

3X85 



H 



Hafiner, Alden H. 

Haggard, Donald F. 

Haines, John X Jr. 

Hall, Douglas T. 

Hall, Robert EL 

Hambleton, John Walter . . 
Hamermesh, Daniel ....... 

Hansen, Gary B. 

Hansen, Niles M. 

Hansen, W. Lee 

Harbison, Frederick H. . . . . 

Hardin, Finar 

Harkness, James P. 

Harmeling, Mary Bernadette 

Hannes, Louis T. 

Dean H. 

Hitrio, James X 

Hams, Richard N 

Harrison, Bennett 

Harrison, Don K. 

Harwood, Eldwin 

Hathaway, Dale EL 

Haurek, Edwara W. 

Hausman, Leonard J. 



Hecht, Reuben W. 

Heckman, James J 

Hefner, James A. 

Heitmann, Kenneth Harry . . 

Helvey, T. Charles 

Heneman, Herbert G., Jr. 

Henemier, Stanley 

j Henry, William F. 

Herberg, Dorothy Mary Chave 

Hermstadt, Irwin X 

Hiestand, Dale X 

Hildebrand, George H. 

Hill, C. Russell 

HiHsman, Sally T. , 

Hines, Robert J 

Hirshleifer, Jack 

Hollander, Edward D 

Hof! man, Kenneth . 

Holmstrom, Lynda Lytle .... 

Holt, Charles C 

Holt, James S. 



LL33 

1X13 

2.434,3X90 

2.438 

L6.05 

2.435,5X91 

2X15,3X41 

.2.431* 3X82 

3.138 

2.434,2.435 

1X75 

3.131 

3.L60 

3X28 

L416, 3.435 

2X12,3X28 

30.66,3.482 

2.430,3X81 

.. 0631,2.407,3X42 

1X59 

3.2X1 

1331 

2.4.13,3X33 

. 1X02, 1X03,3039, 
3.4.65,3.4.67, 
3.4.71,3.4.74 

2002,3037 

1X76 

3.4.06 

3.402 

1X95 

3039,3X19 

3.4.95 

3X20 

2.431,3334 

1X77,3.131 

3005,30.45 

2.409,2.400 

2.433,3331 

2.408,3X22 

2.410,3335 

13.18 

30.40 

3.447 

3335 

1X103 

2002, 30X 



O 

nr 
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CODE NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



Honig, Marjorie Hanton 
Hopkins, Terence K. . . 

Hoppa. June 

Horgan, Andrew B., Ill 
Horowitz, Morris A. .. 

Howell, James C 

Hubbard, Rachel .VL 
Hubbard, Robert Lyman 

Huber, George P. 

Huber, Milton J 

Hubner, Walter 

Huff, Stanley W. 

Huq, A. M. 

Hurd, Michael D. 

Hyman, Herbert 



LS£5 

LS28, 2.4.07, 2.408 

L5.05 

3JL15 

LZ26, L3.76, 

L3.77, 3.1.61,3^23 

L5^4 

L5.71 

L5.63 

LL42 

L2M 

L5.94 

L5.75 

L4.06 

L5.ll 

L6.06 



I 



lace belli, John L. 



3 . 5^0 



J 



Kim* Charles C. 

Kings Albert S 

Kirschenbaum, A Ian B. 
Klausner, Samuel Z. . 
Kleins Lawrence R. . . . 

KLepp, Susan 

Knight, Richard V. 

Kobrak, Peter 

Kohra, Andrew L . . . . 

Kohlhof, Eric 

Korman, A. K. 

Korn, Harold A. 

Korns, Alexander 

Kortheuer, Faith 

Koziara, Karen S. . . . 
Kreps, Juanita M. 



Kruger, Daniel H. 
Kuhn, James W. 
Kvalseth, Tarald . 



43.47 

33.79 

33.77 

1230 

43.08,2.417 

. 2.413, 3.471 

3JL14 

2.415.3338 

2.411, 3.462 

3.L64, 3.L65 

3.629 

32.79 

3.479 

L5.41 

• 3.416 

. 3.6-35 

2.407, 3.447, 3.438, 

3.460, 3.462, 3.463, 
3.4.66, 3.4.68, -.4.73, 3.476 

LL24 

°406 

J.4,03 



Jakubauakas, Edward B. 



Jansyn, Leon 

Jeswald, Thomas A. 
Johansson, Margit A. 
Johnson, Douglas W. 
Johnson, Thomas 
Jones, Jane Gaudette 
Jones, Norman H. . . . 

Jones, Wyatt C 

J orris, Valerie 

Judy, Jerry N. 



L4.05, 3.4.09, 3.4.10. 

3.4.13 to 3.4.18, 3.421, 
3.422, 3.426, 3.430, 3.432 

3329 

2.428,33.73 

1327 

12.14 

L4.15, 3.4.72 

13.04 

2.414, 3.L73, 3.L74 

L402, 13.05 

1320 

1535 



K 



Kahn, Marvin H. 

Kahn, Robert L. 

Kalachek, Edward 

ivaldor, Donald R. 

Kaplan, Oscar J 

Katan, Joseph 

Katz, Joseph 

Katzell, Raymond A. 

Kaufman, Harold G. 

Kaufman, Jacob J. 

Kehrer, Barbara Holtz . . . 

Kelley, S. C. 

Kern, Richard P. 

Kessehosan, Jonathan Rhys 
Keyserling, Mary Dublin . 
Kidder, Alice E. 

Kidder, David E. 

KiehL Robert 



1338 

22.06,32.11 

1338 to 13.91, 3.1.46 

. 3.4.19 

23.13,3.630 

. 13.60 

3.L79 

22.07, 32.17 

3334 

3.468 to 3.470 

33.95 

L4.12 

12.12 

1333 

3.139 

3.4.01,3.403, 

3.406,3.4.07,3.437 

16.01,3.4.03 

23.10,3.138 



L 



Landy, Frank J. 

Laner, S:ephen 

Lantz, Herman K. 

Larkin, Paul G. 

Latham , Michael C. 

Lawson, Col Walter R-, U.S.A. (Ret.) 

Lawses, Wiliiam H. 

Lazarsfeld, Paul F. 

LeBold, William K. 

Lecht, Leonard A. 

Lee, Everett S. 

Leeman, Cavin 

Leiserson, Mark W. 

Leirer, Sarah F. 

L e land, Carole A. 

Lenihan, Kenneth J. 

Leone, Richard D. 

Leontief, Wassily W. 

Lermaa, Robert Irving 

Levin, Max M. 

Levine, Daniel 

Levine, Louis 

Levitan, Sar A. 

Levitin, Teresa 

Levy, Frank S. 

Lewis, Earl 

Lewis, H. Gregg 

Lewis, Morgan V. ^ 

Liebennan, Leonard * 

Liebhafsky, E. E. 

Light, Donald W., Jr. 

Light, Ivan Hubert 

Lightraan, Ernie 



33.04 

3.403 

3333 

3.478 

12.09 

3.402 

33.16 

1326 

23.143.627 

1.129, 2.L09, 3.135 

23.07,33.14 

. L3.09 

13.97 

2324 

3JL79 

13.13 

1232 

13.46 

33.43 

3.479 

1332 

LL34, 3.L68, 3.L69 
L128,2.L08,3.133 

45.62 

45.13 

1339 

4520 

1229 

3331 

4408 

33.06 

33.07 

13.12 
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CODE NUMBER 



Lipsky, David B. 1331 ,33.16 

Little* J. Kenneth 

Loewenberg, J. Joseph 3.4^6,3.4.97 

Low, Seth 3.L88 

Lowry, Darryl L5.1S 



M 



Mackey, Joyce A. 

Maclachlan, Gretchen - 
MacRae, C Duncan — 

McCalley, Hazel 

McQenon. Charles . . . 
McKellips, Bruce R. . . 
MrT Kenneth . . , 

McNeils, David P 

XlcNichoIs. Thomas J. * 
XlcPartland. Thomas S. 

Maier, Frank H. 

Malone, James EL 

Mnndell, Wallace 

Mangum, Garth L. • . . . 



Marcus, Philip XL . . . . 

Margolis, Julius 

Marquis, Kent H. . . . . 
Marshall, F. Ray .... 

Mar tinez, Thomas XL . . 

Mason, John D. 

Xlassarik, Fred 

Matthews, Charles V. . 
Manila, J. Peter 

Maycock, Ellen 

Mayfield, Robert C 
Mednick, Martha T. . 

Medow, Herman 

Mendelsohn, Robert A- 
Mendes, Richard H. P. 

Menztl, Roslyn 

Merton, Robert K. — 

Meyer, Jack A- 

Miles, Guy H. 

Mil jus, Robert C 

Xliller, Ann R. 

Miller, Delbert C ... 
Miller, Herbert S. . . . 

Miller, Ira Jay 

Xliller, Joe A- 

Xliller, Paul 

Xliller, Stephen J. 
Xliller, Taulir n A- - . 
Mills, Daniel Quinn . . 

Xlincer, Jacob 

Mingo, Kent 



3431 

3L10 

L31Q3 

3130 

3303 

L5-97 

L138, 3437, 3.4.93, 

3.4.94, 3.4.96, 3.4.104 to 34ul06 

LL04, 3L07 

3136 

13.79 

3334 

ZJ2M 

3.2.22 

13.104, L4LL7, 13.40 

L639, 2302,3332 

13.18, 2.420 

2.439 

3L38 

LL17, LL40, 

L396, L397 

3.631 

3330 

3L06 

LL37 

1336 

3.6.11 

1336 

13.09 

33.04 

L630 

1338 

3.L16 

1339 

1337, 2X1L 3.132 

L233 to 1335 , 

3338 to 3330 

3.132,3.134 

2X13, 3L71 

13.49 

LL11 

1331 

1330 

LL39 

13.04 

13.48 

LL12,L1.13, 3.133 

1333,1334 

3.4.78 



Mints, Warren 

Mohring, Popie 

Moncarz, Raul 

Moore, David 

Morrissey, Patricia Garland 

Morse, Dean 

Morse, John Robertson . . - 

Morse, Richard 

Mover, Collette 

Moskow, Michael H. 

Moss, William G 

Mott, Frank X 

Mueller, Eva 

Monger, Paul F. . 

Moth, Richard F. 

Muthuchidambaratn, S. ... 
Myers, Charles A- 

Myers, John G 

Myint, Thelma 



1335 

33.12 

3336 

L637 

13.17 

3X12 

1337 

1X44 

2.432,3337 

3437,3433, 

3.4.96, 3.4.104 to 3.4.106 

13.13 

13.06 

3.137 

13.14 

13.92 

3339 

1X23,1332, 

2.4J.9, 3.L48 

3X43 

33.02 



N 



Nad ell, Aaron B. ... 
Nam, Charles B. 
Nelldn, Dorothy .... 
Netting, Nancy X 
Newman, Theodore X 
Nbcon, Russell A- . . 

North, David S. 

Ncrtlirup, Herbert R. 
Norton, John Herbert 



LL09 

1339 

3.633 

13.43 

3336 

1331 

1X41, 3.131 

LI 35, 1333, 13.73 
L134 



o 



Oaklander, Harold 33.19 

Oazaca, Ronald X 3437,33.70 

O’Brien, Donald XL L315 

Offner, Paul 3436,33.69 

O’Hair, James 1334 

Olanofi, Richard X 3X172 

OLasov, Robert 3331 

Opton, Edward XL, Jr. 23.08, 33 23 

Orth, Charles 

Orton, Eliot S 3439,3333 

Otlewski, Robert X 13.48 



P 



Palomba, Catherine A- 
Palomba, Neil A- . . . - 

Parker, Carl D 

Parker, Walter R. 

Parnes, Herbert S 



3.4.08, 3.4.18, 3.535 

... 3.4.10,3.4.1310 3.4.18, 
3.430, 3430, 3431, 3432 

13.72 

3.139 

L13L31.il, 

3.LG2, 3L64 



/ 
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parson^ , 0 - ■ . . 

parson^ **on*l a 

f a ui ,^ja]< 

pease, r **ian ~ . 

perella, ' . . • . . ‘ * ' • - 

perruc^^ra^ Cun^^-.. 

pate^^roip. ....**»■ 
j^etersoR wicry* ..... * * - 

pfa£ 4*. ^ ene .•••*. * * ‘ ■ 
pfaff* B. 

pfrillips, # 

pjjotiad^ *Jad p 
pjore, ^ ■? oh” < — 

porter, j^Wl -p. 

powers, jfh«J 

£*ry ^ ... * • . . 

pjakasli, S»rg e 
prasow, tern 

prater,^!.' 

price- IlWI' ...... *• • 

prodell, >ld Op. ... ‘ 

..;•*... 



CODE NUMBER 

1.6.25 

13.44 

3.1.66, 3.4.82 

33.48 

23.05,33.10 

36 

3.632 

L1.02, 13.12 

• 3.6.11 

3.6.1 1 

3*5.31 

3.6.37 

3.1.21, 3.6.12 

1.6*25 

23.01,33.06 



3.4.02 

3.L06 

«... 3.1*25 

3.4.40 

13.71 

3.4.48 

1331 



Q0* aa ’ 

^ ; 


34.100 


it 




c Q \ "••••. .... 












pruce * 

S Dale < 








«*£ 






L5.81.L6.28, 3.6^4 
L5.76, 2.4.26, 2.4.27 
3.6.09 


• m'"-. 






R C WdV .... 




•••• 








^: 5 v°g- ::: 


• • • 13.87 


K<5 pshaw, G ‘ 

Ke* beas ' k fern0I, O' • •/** 

*-* xer 

pjlter, K^^ard . e * " 

p^ericfc, ^ W3 rd ... - 


33.45 

3.L13 

• 13.98 

13.73 

3.4.79 

• 33.01 

33.14 

1.4.10,3.436 

L5-47.ZL12, 3.1.65 


J 

1C 


3 



Rogers, Charles H. . . . . 

Rogers, David 

Rogg, Eleanor Meyer . . . 
Rohrlich, George F 

Roomkin, Myron 

Rosen, Hjalmar 

Rosenberg, Marvin 

Rosenberg, Stephen B. . . 
Rosenquist, Barbara Ann 

Rossi, Peter H 

Rossmiller, G. E 

Rostker, Bernard Daniel . 
Rothman, Elizabeth Ann 
Rourke, Francis E 
Rowan, Richard E . . . . , 

Ruffin, Jean 

R angeling, Brian Scott . 



CODE NUMBER 

3.139 

1.130, 3.1*16 

3339 

3.4.88,3.4.90, 

3.4.99,3.4.101,3.4.102 
. 13.18, 2437, 33.93 

3.L85, 3.1*86 

33.04 

1 . 1.11 

13.19 

1.6.13 

2.1.05, 3.1.33 to 3.135 

33.76 

1337 

2.4.15 

13.83 

33.03 

. 1.4.07,3.4.47,33.40 



s 



Sadowski, Charles 
Salandini, Rev. Victor P. 

Salipante, Paul F. 

Sandmeyer, Robert E .. 

Savage, Charles M. 

Sawers, Larry Bruce . . . 

Schevitz, Jeffrey M. 

Schiller, Brad 

Schmidt, Ronald M. 
Schneider, Frederick . . . 
Scholl, Geraldine T. 
Schramm, Dwayne Gene 

Sch uinan, Howard 

Schur, Edwin M. 

Schweitzer, Stuart O. . . . 
Schwenger, Robert B. . . 

Scott, Loren C 

Scoville, James G 

Seashore, Stanley E ... 

Seidenstat, Paul 

Seltzer, George 

Shapiro, Theresa R. 

Sharp, La ure M. 

Shattuck, Gerald M. . . . , 
Shea, John R. 

Shearer, John C 

Shepard, Jon M. 

Shey, Thomas H 

Shimberg, Benjamin 
Shlensky, Bertram C- . . . . 

Si cron, Moshe 

Siegel, Jay 

Siegler, Frederick 

Silver, Allan A* 

Singleton, Robert 

Slifman, Lawrence 



3.639 

33.13 

1331 

3.434 

13.01 

3337 

13.08 

1338 

3.L64 

3.L03 

1336 

33.12 

13.64 

2.430 

13.103 

2301,3.6.01 

3.4.80 

3.132 

1.6.18,2.432 

LL38 

3.6.19 

LL22, 1.6.12 

13.05, 13.12,33.03 

23.01, 33.06 

1337,2.L11, 

3.L62, 3.1.63, 3.1.65 

1.4.13,3.4.81 

3.6.13 

33.63 

L1.10 

2.4.19,3.5.46 

33.68 

2.439, 33.75 

23.04,33.09 

1335 

13.18 

13.90 
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CODE NUMBER 




1.2.14 




S/UtlUi, J * • ....... 


1228 




12.85 




12.02 




12103 


omnn, rvaipn c- * 




3.6.03 


Sneden, Lawrence E., II 


32.49 

2.433,32.88 


Trvi’d 3.127 




Solow, Robert M. 


1.5.51, 1.5.53, 2.4.18 

L1.43, 13.113, 




13.96, 2.4.32,2.4.33, 
2.437, 3.1.87, 3.6.40 
3336 


.^LULLU-ICl JIC1U, JL/UliOlU * _ 

c LL05 


^^6, 


12.06 


i^pvalC^ AluCu^ J •■••••••• 


2.4.16,3339 

12.07 


opier, j onn o* •••«••••* ****** 


3.138 


jpmuici, x caii 

Snitz. Ruth S 3.L62 to 3.L64 


c a n 1226 


•jpilLuCl, iUJUUi 1/. 


3.4.103 




3.L14 


OlallDaCKf X IlOUlaS •••••• 

Standing, Thomas E. 


12.03 




32.78 


Dtapieion, rvicnara v-. 


... 3.1.79 


YET 12.16 


iJICJJJJILU, »» - 


L6.08 


Stevens, David W. 


L132.L5.72, 3.1.70 

12.91 


OlCVcuSUU^ wviVJUi 


13.61 




3.4.43 




3.L78 






■juauso, 

Stromsdorfer, Ernst W. 


1236,1227 

3222 


ouiuvaii, v^iyac x*. ........... 


12.88 


Snltrm Ponl 2.4.05 






3247 




32.11 




L6.19 




LL37 




oweet, James *». 

Swerdloft Sol LL18 





T 



Tangri, Sandra S. 
Taub, Elwood ... 
Taylor, David P- 
Taylor, Ronald N. 
Taylor, Vienna - . 



L627 

1229 

3.6.12 

3220 

3.422 



Terry, Geraldine B 

Thai- Larsen, Margaret 

Theahan, John E. 

Thomas, J. Allan 

Thompson, David 

Thompson, Louis M., Jr. . - * 
Thompson, Lyndon Thomas - 

Tiffin, Joseph 

Tillman, Lois P 

Tobias, Jack 

Tobin, James 

Toby, Jackson 

Toikka, Richard S 

Tolies, N. Arnold 

Travis, Sophia C. 

TroobofJ, Benjamin Michael 

Trout, Grafton D 

Trumble, Robert R 

Tuma, Nancy B 

Turner, Thomas L. 

Tyson, Clarence Robert 



CODE NUMBER 

1229 

L1.03, 2.L01, 

3.1.04,3.1.05 

3.1.85 

1.522 

1224 

3.429 

3.423 

2.428 

3.1.60 

3-L01 

12.98 

3.629 

12.95 

L527 

L121 

3.4.04,3.4.05 

1.5.55, 2.1.04,3.122 

2.4.24, 32.62 

L5.54 

L5.87 

L523 



u 



Ulman, Lloyd 



L5.09 to 12.12, 
12.14,2.4.01 



V 



Vassar, Samuel T. 
Veroff, Joseph — 
Vowels, Robert C. 



1.4.09,3.4.49,3.455 
12.62, L5.63, 1.6.17 
1.4.01 



w 



Wachter, Michael L. . . . 
Wallace, Phyllis A. 

Wallace, Robert B 

Wallen, Duane 

Wallerstedt, John F. . . - 
Walther, Regis H. 

Walz, Garry 

Warner, Jerkin B 

Watson, Donald A. . . - . 
Weidenbaum, Murray L. 

Weigert, Hans W. 

Weinstein, Paul A- 

Weisskoff, Fran cine Blau 
Weisskoff, Richard . . - . 

Welch, Finis R. 

Wendle, George 

Whitney, Frame 

Wilensky, Harold L. 
Williams, Lawrence A- 
Williams, Richard B. . 
Williams, Steven B. 




2.412, 3222 

12.17 

12.68 

3212 

3.L01 

1211,2202, 

2203,3207,3208 

L529 

3.484 

22.10,3.624 

12.90 

3.L02 

1220 

12.45 

L621 

L620 

1289 

3212 

1208 

3215 

3.L77 

3.438,3.445,3.446 
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CODE NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



Willison, Neal A. 

Wilson, Jack W 

Wilson, James A. 

Wilson, Thomas Frederick 

Wiltse, Kermit T. 

Win nick, Andrew J 

Wise, Donald Eugene ... . 

Witte, Ann Dryden 

Woglom, Geoffrey R. H. . . 

Wolfbein, Seymour 

Wo 1 ins, Martin 

Wo Hack, Stephen 

Wolpert, Robert 

Wood, Donald A. 



3.4.77 

3.4.61 

3.4.40 

3.530 

13.17,2.4.03 

2.436,33.92 

2.4.05, 33.17 

3.4.64 

1.5.99 

3.4.91,3.4.92,3.4.98 

13.80 

3*5.03 

3.6.03 

23.11,3.637 



Wright, Emmett Earl 



33.02 



Y 



Young, James S. 



13.3 2 



z 



Zeitz, Leonard LL11 

Zeller, Frederick A. 2.L11, 3.L62, 

3.1.63,3.1.65 

Zellner, Harriet 1334 

Zudak, Lawrence S. 33.72 

Zytowski, Donald G. 3.4.19,3.435, 

3.434,3.437 
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C. INDEX — Contract and Grant Numbers 



(For code numbers, first digit is section number, second digit is subsection number, 
and last digits refer to numerical order •£ descriptions within each subsection.) 



CONTRACT NUMBER 

MDTA 9-63 

MDTA 17-63 

MDTA 5-64 

MDTA 14-64 

MDTA 26-64 

1101 

1182 

41-7-001-40 

41-7-002-37 

41-7-003-46 

41-7-004-09 

41-7-005-03 

41-7-006-25 

•*1-7-007-09 

41-7-008-25 

41-7-009-34 

41-7-010-34 

41-8-001-09 

41-8-002-24 

41-8-003-25 

41-8-004-40 

41-8-005-34 

41-8-006-34 

41-9-001-09 

41-9-002-34 

41-9-003-34 

41-9-004-23 

41-9-005-32 

41-9-006-09 

41-0-001-09 

41-0-002-34 

41-0-003-09 

41-0-004-34 

41-1-001-27 

41- 1-002-42 

42- 7-001-34 

42-7-006-21 

42-7-099-46 

42-7-015-15 

42-8-004-35 

42-8-005-27 

42-8-007-34 



Contracts 



CODE NUMBER 



CONTRACT NUMBER 



3331 

3.136 

3.127 

3.L72 

3.1.60 

33.74 

33.156 

33.14 

33.04 

3331 

. 23.02,33.07 

33.01 

33.18 to 3330 

3302 

33.12 

3332 

. 2301,33.06 

33.15 

. 2306,33.11 

33.13 

1339 

33.16 

. 2307,33.17 
. 2303,3308 

1331 

3305 

1336 

13.10 

. 23.04,3309 
. 2305,33.10 

13.15 

13.11 

13.17 

1333 

1332 

33.77 

33.126 

33.150 

3331 

1330 

23.44, 33.129 
33.150 



42-9-001-7 . 

42-9-003-05 

42-9-004-05 

42-9-005-05 

42-9-007-34 

42-0-001-05 

42-00-02-05 

42-0-003-34 

42-0-004-7 

42-0-005-34 

42-06-71-01 

42-0-002-05 

42-1-003-36 

42-1-004-36 

42- 1-005-09 

43- 8-014-13 
43-9-009-21 
51-40-69-01 
51-09-69-02 
51-09-69-03 
51-05-69-04 
51-24-69-05 
51-25-69-06 
51-34-69-07 
51-15-69-08 
51-24-69-09 
51-24-69-10 
51-37-69-11 
51-53-69-12 
51-24-70-01 
51-09-70-02 
51-49-70-03 
51-23-70-04 
51-05-70-05 
51-49-70-06 
51-24-70-07 
51-25-70-08 
51-37-70-09 
51-C9-70-1Q 
51-18-71-01 
51-36-71-02 
51-25-71-03 
51-36-71-04 



CODE NUMBER 

2333,33.141 

1336,3322,3333 

13110 

13.111 

1370,3389 

1336, 3322,3323 

13110 

1305 

1334 

1339 

1337 

13110 

1332 

1360 

1324 

2301,3303 

3352 

1330 

1304 

3303 

2308,3323 

1320 

1324 

1305 

1307 

1318 

1319 

1306 

1334 

1316 

13C5 

1312 

1301 

1331 

1313 

1 9 33 



1327 

1338 

1314 

1309 

1302 





3S5 
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CL Index of Contract and Grant Numbers 



CONTRACT NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



CONTRACT NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



51-25-71-05 
71-53-70-01 
71-24-70-02 . 
71-05-70-03 . 
71-34—70-04 . 
71-25-71-01 . 
71-25-71-02 . 
71-36-71-03 . 

81-22-01 

81-08-08 

81-31-21 

81-34-28 .... 

81-13-33 

81-20-34 

81-04-36 

81-19-37 

81-03-3 8 

81-24-66-04 . 
81-09-66-10 . 
81-05-66-11 . 
81-34-66-13 
81-15-66-17 . 
81-40-66-18 . 
81-23-66-22 . 
81-34-66-25 . 
31-09-66-27 . 
81-05-66-30 . 
81-09-66-31 .. 
81-24-66-32 .. 
81-35-67-01 . . 
81-24-67-02 .. 
81-53-67-04 
81-40-67-05 .. 
81-09-67-08 .. 
81-40-67-09 .. 
81-23-67-19 
81-09-67-22 
81-23-67-23 . . 
81-05-67-24 .. 
Cl-34-67-25 . . 
81-35-67-27 .. 
81-09-68-01 .. 
81-46-68-02 .. 
81-05-68-06 ... 
81-09-68-08 .. 
81-23-68-11 .. 
81-40-68-12 ... 
81-19-68-13 .. 
81-09-68-15 .. 
81-46-68-16 .. 
81-19-68-17 .. 
81-49-68-19 .. 
81-40-68-20 .., 
81-37-68-21 .. 



1-2.03 

1.1,42 

1.1.25 

1.LQ3 

1.1.06 

LI. 12 

L133 

LL27 

3.139 

3.L88 

3.L01 

LL29,2.LU. 

3.L62 to 3.1.65 

3.1.76 

3.1.61 

3.L06 

3.130 

1.139, 2.L1L, 

3.1.62 to 3.165 

3.164 

3.L07 

3.1.79 

3.1.42, 3.1.43 

3.166 

36.14 

3.161 

3.166 

LL02 

3.L03 

2.L07, 3.L44 to 3.L49 

2.1.04,3.162 

3.1.77 

3-167 

3.LI3 

3.L70 

3.134 

3.1.70 

3.L75 

3.132 

3.162 

3.L04 

3.L08 to 3.L15 

3.L59 

3.L40 

3.165 

. 2.L14, 3.L73, 3.L74 

- 3.169 

3.163 

2.L12, 3.L67 

LL17 

3.169 

LL39 

3.168 

3.L02 

3.L68 

1.169,2.161, 

3.L62 to 3.L65 



81-51-68-22 

81-24-63-24 

81-24-68-26 

81-34-63-27 

81-05-68-28 

81-49-68-31 

81-24-68-33 

81-10-63-34 

81-24-68-35 

81-09-68-36 

81-23-68-37 

81-34-68-39 

81-37-68-40 

81-53-68-41 

81-24-68-42 

81-05-68-43 

81-34-63-44 

81-24-68-45 

81-09-69-01 

81-34-69-02 

81-32-69-03 

81-40-69-06 

31-15-69-07 

81-09-69-08 

81-38-69-10 

81-40-69-13 

81-32-69-14 

81-37-69-15 

81-34-69-16 

81-23-69-17 

81-38-69-19 

81-40-69-20 

81-07-69-22 . 

81-09-69-23 

81-09-70-02 

81-09-70-03 

81-34-70-04 . 

81-47—70-05 . 

81—40-70-06 . 

81-23-70-08 . 

81-34-70-11 . 

81-09-70-16 . 

81-09-70-17 . 

81-37-70-18 . 

81-09-70-19 . 
81-20-70-20 . 
81-34-70-23 . 
81—46-70-24 . 
81-36-71-01 . 
81-42-71-02 . 
81-11-71-03 .. 
81-55-71-04 . 
81-36-71-07 . 
81-11-71-08 . 
81-11-71-09 . 
81-11-71-1G . 



. . • 3.130 

3.1.85 

3.138 

3.130 

3.L80 

3.L78 

1.136 

3.1.19 

3.L86 

2.L09, 3.135 

2.1.03,3.134 

3.1.16 

LL01 

3.L87 

2.L05, 3.133 to 3.L35 

2.L01, 3.1.05 

1.L07 

LL24 

3.L51 

3.L57 

LL10 

3.L69 

LL16 

3.L81 

3.1.66 

2.1.13,3.1.71 

2.L10, 3.138 

L131 

L130 

LL13 

LL32 

1.138 

2.L15, 3.1.90 

L1.09 

LI. 11 

3.132 

L1.05 

3.133 

L134 

LL14 

LL33 

L139 

2.L06, 3.1.41 

LL31, 2.1.11, 

3.1.62 to 3.L65 

LL18 

LL22 

2.1.02, 3.L17 

L1.40 

L1.08 

LL35 

L137, 2.1.08, 3.133 

LL43 

L136 

LL41 

1.138 

LL15 
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CONTRACT NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



CONTRACT NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



81-11-71-11 

81-11-71-16 

81-11-71-18 

81- 11-71-19 

82- 21-14 . . . 
82-20-20 ... 
82-04-37 ... 
82-08-43 . . . 
82-20-47 ... 
82-14—65 ... 
82-08-67 ... 
82-34-66-12 
82-34-66-18 
82-3466-25 
82-0966 28 
82-01-66-35 
82-0566-36 
82-16-66-42 
82-46-66-53 
82-1066-56 
82-17-66-61 
82-0666-62 
826766-64 
82-3466-71 
82-09-66-81 
82-0966-82 
82-3466-85 
82- 0166-89 
32-1566-95 
82-4366-98 
82-4566-100 
82-07-66-105 
82-4067-07 
82-05-67-08 
82-3567-11 
82-2067-12 



1.1.19 

l.?30 

1.1.21 

1.1.04 

2.3.28, 3.3.56 

3.3.48 

33.159 

23.16,3330 

3334 

23.18,3339 

33.78 

2331,33.73 

3332 

1334, 33.64, 33.65 

23.11,3.331 

33.144 

23.40,33.118 

23,41,33.119 

2331,33.43 

33.139 

33.16 

23.07,23.13 

23.02, 33.05 

33.93 

33.19 

23.10,3330 

33.161 

33.63 

2339,33.115 

2331,33.138 

13.98,33.96 

23.08,33.15 

33.103 

33.107 

2338,33.94 

23.45.33.130 



82-4667-14 

82-4667-15 

82-0467-18 

82-4967-19 

82-0967-20 

82-3867-21 

82-5167-22 

82-40-67-25 



2335, 33.85 

33.29 

33.106 

33.112 

3.3.114 

33.110 

33.113 

33.104 



82-34-67-28 

82-3467-29 

82-3267-31 

82-0167-36 



33.84 

33.162 

... 23.03,33.06 
33.120 to 33.123 



82-0567-38 

82-0967-39 

82-4067-40 

82-2267-41 

82-0567-46 

82-3467-48 

82-2067-51 

82-3767-53 

82-1567-55 



2332,33.140 

33.157 

23.19,3.3.41 
2334,3330 
23.46, 33.131 
2336,3334 

3331 

33.10,33.11 

2330,33.42 



82-4067-56 

82-1767-57 

82-346763 

82-3468-02 

82-05-68-03 

82-3468-04 

82-3468-07 

82-1568-08 

82-3468-09 

82-0968-10 

82-5268-11 

82-29-68-12 

82-3668-13 

82-3268-14 

82-3468-15 

82-4668-17 

82-0968-18 

82-3468-19 

82-2468-20 

82-5368-23 

82-2368-27 



1335,33.18 

23.09,33.17 

33.149 

33.08 

23.17,3332 

13.85,33.116 

2337,33.92 

2332,33.44,33.45 

33.143 

3336 

33.100 

33.111 

33.101 

33.109 

2333,33.79,3330 

33.102 

33.153 

33.135 

2339,3337 

33.108 

13.114 



82-4063-28 23.14,3337 

82-0968-30 13.109, 33.155 

82-1868-31 13.44,33.46,33.47 

82-3468-32 23.15,3338 

82-2463-34 2335,3333 

82-1068-35 33.105 

82-3463-37 13.100,33.145 

82-4668-42 13.107, 33.151, 33.152 

82-09-68-43 2332,33.75 

82-0968-44 13.103,33.146 

82-226345 33.137 

82-1568-51 23.05,33.09 

82-3769-01 23.06,33.12 

82-3769-04 2330,33.136 

826169-06 1336,33.124,33.125 

82656969 13.93, 33.97 to 33.99 

826669-11 13.19,33.14 

82-4169-12 33.117 

82-2669-17 2330,33.61 

82-3469-18 1334, 33.66, 33.67 

82-3469-21 1335, 33.68 to 33.72 

82-4669-22 13.102 

826969-27 2333,33.49 

82-3469-28 13.85 

32-3469-30 1338 

8269-69-31 33.76 

826969-32 23.42,33.127 

82-3269-33 13.69 

82-3469-34 13.71, 33.90, 33.91 

826969-35 2337,3335 

82-4069-36 13.40,33.41 

826969-37 23.12,33.154 

82-3469-41 13.68 

82-3469-44 1338 

82-3469-45 13.72 

826569-46 13.49 

82-2469-47 1332 



o 
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358 



C. Index of Contract and Grant Numbers 



CONTRACT NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



CONTRACT NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



82-35-70-01 1.3.73 

82-23-70-02 13.09 

82-34-70-04 1334, 3333 to 3335 

82-05-70-05 13.49 

82-32-70-06 1335.33.18 

82-09-70-07 1337 

82-51-70-09 13.108 

82-15-70-11 13.116 

82-26-70-12 1333 

82-24-70-13 13.78 

82-05-70-14 1333 

82-15-70-15 13.93 

82-23-70-16 1331.33.01 

82-06-70-19 1339 

82-40-70-20 1331 

82-15-70-22 1335 

82-24-70-23 13.46. 2335. 3333 

82-09-70-24 1338 

82-05-70-25 1334 

82-34-70-26 23.49.33.134 

82-05-70-28 1335 

82-34-70-29 1332 

82-48-70-30 13.106 

82-34-70-31 13.101 

82-37-70-32 13.48 

82-34-70-33 1337 

82-09-70-34 13.99 

82-22-70-35 1331 

82-36-71-01 13.04 

82-36-71-02 13.06 

82-37-71-04 13.74 

82-11-71-05 2334,33342.33.143 

82-11-71-06 1332 

82-36-71-07 1335 

82-11-71-08 1334 

82-36-71-09 13305 

82-25-71-10 13.94 

82-11-71-11 1339 

82-11-71-13 1331 

82-11-71-14 13.41 

82-11-71-15 13.42 

82-11-71-16 13.47 

82-36-71-17 1339 

82-48-71-18 1336 



82-17-71-19 

82-49-71-20 

82-25-71-21 

82-11-71-22 

82-11-71-23 

82-18-71-24 

82-11-71-25 

82-42-71-26 

82-04-71-27 

82-11-71-28 

82-18-71-29 

82-11-71-30 

82-55-71-31 

82-11-71-32 

82-11-71-33 

82-29-71-34 

82-36-71-35 

82-25-71-36 

82-11-71-37 

82-48-71-38 

82-25-71-59 

82-17-71-40 

82-26-71-41 

82-11-71-42 

82-36-71-43 

82-26-71-44 

82-11-71-45 

82-25-71-46 

82-37-71-47 

82-17-71-48 

82-36-71-49 

82-11-71-50 

87-15-66-04 

87-26-66-09 

87-25-66-13 

87-07-66-14 

87-17-67-02 

87-35-68-06 

87-34-69-01 

87-25-69-02 

89-11-71-01 

89-11-71-02 

89-17-71-03 



1365 

13104 

1376 

1363 

1384 

1336 

1391 

1383 

1308 

1366 

1337 

1382 

13113 

1345 

13117 

1389 

1367 

1311 

1307 

1397 

1377 

1318 

1350 

1356 

1329 

1351 

1313 

1317 

1375 

1322 

1390 

1310 

3337 

1353,3362 

3358,3359 

33 2 5 

3338 

33.95 

2348,33133 

3360 

1302 

1323 

1X37 
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C. Index of Contract and Grant Number* 



Grant* 



GRANT NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



GRANT NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



31-23-70-0 1 . 
31-34-70-02 . 
31-45-70-03 . . 
31-35-70-04 . . 
31-37-70-05 . . 
31-46-70-06 . 
31-05-7rV07 . 
31-27-70-08 . 
31-39-70-09 . 
31-47-70-10 . 
31-49-70-11 . 
31-52-70-12 . 
31-23-71-01 . 
31-37-71-02 . 
31-51-71-03 . 
31-19-71-04 . 
31-13-71-05 . 
31-40-71-06 . 

31- 42-71-07 . . 

32- 3-3027-000 
91-24-66-03 . 
91-05-66-09 . 
91-53-66-10 . 
91-24-66-14 . 
91-23-66-16 . 
91-34-66-18 . 
91-07-66-19 . 
91-32-66-20 . 
91-15-66-21 . 
91-24-66-22 . 
91-53-66-27 . 
91-24-66-30 . 
91-34-66-31 . 
91-16-66-32 . 
91-15-66-34 . 
91-34-66-37 . 
91-39-66-38 . 
91-24-66-43 . 
91-24-66-44 . 
91-34-66-48 . 
91-51-66-51 . 
91-15-66-52 . 
91-05-66-53 . 
91-51-66-54 . 
91-23-66-55 . 
91-23-66-59 . 
91-11-66-60 . 
91-17-66-61 . 
91-40-66-62 . 
91-21-66-63 . 
91-38-66-64 . 
91-35-66-65 . 
91-49-66-66 . 
91-53-66-69 . 
41-04-66-70 . 



1.4.02 

L4.04 

.. L4.07. 3.4.47, 3.4.48 
.. 1510. 3.456, 3.457 

1512 

1515 

1503 

1508 

1514 

1517 

1518 

1519 

1506, 3538 to 3546 
1511, 3.458 to 3.4.76 
1509. 3.4.49 to 3.455 
1505, 3.4.08 to 3.437 
1501. 3.4.01 to 3.407 
1513. 3.4.77 to 3.434 
1515 3.435 to 3.4.106 

2336.3338 

33.18 

1518 

2.432,3537 

3 536 

..] 3531 

1555 

35.94 

15.75 

3534 

355 3 

2.433,3538 

2508,3515 

2.4.06,35.18 

2506,35.10 

3j6J3 

3519 

2510,3.634 

3547 

3548 

2512,3538 

3506 

2513.3533 

3534 

3584 

2507.3514 

1504 

1501, 3501 to 3507 
1505, 3508 to 3.437 
1516, 358S to 3.4.106 
1.4.06, 3.438 to 3546 
1513,3577 to 3584 
1511, 3558 to 3576 
1509, 3549 u> 3555 

1594 

3502 



91-37-66-71 2504.3505 

91-24-67-01 3549 

91-22-67-04 35« 

91-34-67-07 3520 

91-17-67-09 3536 

91-25-67-10 3519 

91-16-67-13 . . 3571 

91-53-67-16 2532,3587 

91-05-67-18 1-5.18 

91-45-67-19 3536 

91-24-67-21 2521,3554 

91-15-67-22 3514 

91-34-67-23 3528 

91-24-67-26 3586 

91-34-67-28 US-65 

91-11-67-31 1501,3501 to 3507 

91-17-67-32 1505, 3.4.08 to 3537 

91-40-67-33 1516, 3585 to 35106 

91-21-67-34 1506. 3538 to 3546 

91-38-67-35 1513, 3577 to 3584 

91-35-67-36 1511* 3558 to 3576 

91-49-67-37 1509. 3549 to 3555 

91-07-67-38 3595 

91-37-67-39 2504.3505 

91-16-67-40 2506,3510 

91-23-67-41 3512 

91-23-67-42 1-5.41 

91-16-67-43 3526 

91-34-67-44 3520 

91-23-67-45 U504 

91-34-67-46 3563 

91-34-67-48 3508 

91-23-67-49 3522 

91-15-67-50 3533 

91-40-67-51 3568 

91-23-67-52 3531 

91-34-67-53 2512,3528 

91-24-67-56 2509,3516 

91-23-67-57 3523 

91-34-67-58 U506 

91-05-67-61 US^>* 

91-24-68-01 3550 

91-34-68-03 3576 

91-05-68-04 1-507 

91-05-68-05 3507 

91-23-68-06 3509 

91-4068-08 353S 

91-5268-10 - 3537 

91-07-68-11 3594 

91-34-68-12 1536 

91-16-68-13 1-5-48 

91-34-68-14 2.4.09.3^23 

91-35-68-15 1-538 

91-15-68-16 3565 

91-39-68-17 3525 
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C Index of Contract end Grant Numbers 



CRANT NUMBER 


CODE NUMBER 


91-32-68-19 




91-34-63-20 




91-53-68-21 




91-24-68-22 




91-22-68-23 




91-46-68-24 tcan 


91-34-68-25 




91-34-68-26 




91-23-68-27 




91-34-68-28 




91-24-68-29 




91-09-68-30 




91-05-68-31 


91-05-68-32 




91-53-68*33 




91-05-68-34 




91-16-68-35 *<:■?* 


91-1668-36 




91-24-68-37 




91-46-68-38 


91-51-68-39 




91-24-68-41 




91-34-68-42 ic-rr 


91-46-68-43 




91-24-68-44 

91-23-68-45 




91-23-68-46 




91-34-68-47 




91-46-68-48 




91-05-68-49 




91-23-68-50 




91-34-68-51 




91-47*68-52 




91-24-68-53 




91-51-68-54 




91-20-68-55 




91-05-68-56 




91-25-68-57 




91-34-68-58 




91-07-68-59 




91-19-68-60 




91-24-68-61 




91-24-68-62 




91-11-68-63 

91-17-68-64 

91-40-68-65 

91-21-58-66 

91-38-68-67 

91-35-68-68 

91-49-68-69 

91-05-68-70 




91-34-68-71 




91-05-68-72 




91-05-68-73 




91-32-68-74 




91-24-68-75 





360 



GRANT NUMBER CODE NUMPER 



91-15-68-76 

9123-6877 

91- 05-69-01 

92- 23-69-02 
91 53-6903 
91-09- 69-OS 
91 23-69-06 
91-53-69-07 
91-05-6908 
91-53-69-09 
91-27-69-10 
91-34-69-11 
91-24-69-12 
91-24-69-13 
91-24-69-14 
91-46-69-15 
91-37-69-16 
91-37-69-17 
91-34-69-18 
91-34-69-19 
91-23-69-20 
91-46-69-21 
91-05-69-22 
91-34-69-23 
91-27-69-24 
91-24-69-23 
91-34-69-26 
91-22-69-27 . 
91-09-69-28 
91-25-69-29 . 
91-34-69-30 . 
91-09-69-31 . 
91-10-69-32 . 
91-11-69-33 . 
91-23-69-34 . 
91-15-69-35 . 
91-17-69-36 . 
91-23-69-37 . 
91-27-69-38 . 
91-23-69-39 . 
91-15-69-40 . 
91-53-69-41 . 
91-23-69-42 . 
91-21-69-43 .. 
91-34-69-44 .. 
91-53-69-45 . 
91-07-69-46 . , 
91-07-69-48 . 
91-24-69-4? .. 
91-34-69-50 . 
91-15-69-51 . 
91-05-69-53 . 
91-05-69-54 .. 
91-05-69-55 
91-11-69-57 .. 
91-17-69-58 .. 



2.404*35.15 

35.43 

15.08 

2.4.18.35.44 

3659 

36.03 

15.41 

2.434. 3390 

3312 

2.45S. 35.91 

3553 

1556 

1554 

3558 

3559 

3378 

35.03 

35.04 

1555 

2.4.07* 3551 

L6.15 

35.79 

2.4.05.35.17 

3554 

1558 

1555 

15.83 

Z4.15.3538 

35.13 

Z453 35.61 

L657 

1502 

3 32S 

1.6.01 

36.13 

1558 

3535 

Z430.3551 

1559 

35.45 

3556 

Z436* 35.92 

15.41 

■ 25.03 36.04 

Z4.033322 

15.95 

Z438.3S.96 

2515.35.41 

Z450.3552 

1527 

1547 

1509 

Z45Z3509 

Z439. 35.75 

L4.01* 34.01 to 34,07 
L4.05. 3458 to 3437 
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C Index of Contract and Grant Numbera 



GRANT NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



GRANT NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



91-40-09-59 

91-21-69-60 

91-38-69-61 

91-8S-*9~62 

91-49-69-63 

91-47-69-64 

91-27-69-6S 

91-32-69-66 

91-34-69-67 

51-32-70-01 

91-53-70-02 

91-09-70-03 

91-11-70-04 

91-34-70-05 

91-24-70-06 

91-15-70-07 

91-53-70-08 

91-34-70-09 

91-34-70-10 

91-23-70-11 

91-15-70-12 

91-05-70-13 

91-24-70-14 

91-24-70-15 

91-11-70-16 

91-18-70-17 

91-15-70-18 

91-22-70-19 

91-53-70-20 

91-27-70-21 

91-05-70-22 

91-23-70-23 

91-23-70-24 

91-10-70-25 

91-16-70-26 

91-34-70-27 

91-05-70-28 

91-09-70-25 

91-20-70-30 

91-38-70-31 

91-40-70-32 

91-22-70-33 

91-37-70-34 

91-46-70-35 

91-09-70-36 

91-05-70-37 

91-06-70-38 

91-34-70-39 

91-53-70-40 

91-32-7041 

91-05-70-42 

91-34-70-43 

91-05-70-44 

91-15-70-45 

91-15-70-47 

91-05-7048 



1.4*16, 3.4*85 to 3*4.106 
2.4*06, 3.4*38 to 3.4.46 
1.4*13, 3.4.77 to 3.4*84 
1.4*1 U 3.458 lo3.4*76 
14.09. 3449 to 3455 



!!!!!! 1590 

15.76 

1537 

2.4*27,35.70 

35*40 

35,11 

14*01,34*01 to 3.4*07 

15*26 

1558 

1 

1556 

15*29 

1550 

1551 

1554 

15*10 

1556 

1517 

35*30 

2.416,3*5*39 

242S,3*S57 

2.417,35*42 

24*37,3553 

1551 

2.4*03,35*10 

24*19,3546 

15.42 

24*11* 352? 

2.4*28,35.73 

1551 

1519 

35*01 

1512 

15.72 

15.73 

1550 

15*70 

1536 

15*09 

1555 

1524 

15*32 

? <; on 36 Q2 

15.77 

15.11 

1553 

15*28 

1559 

2414,3554 

15*81 



91-24-70-49 

91-24-7050 

91-24-7051 

91-27-7052 

91-37-70- S3 

91-40-7054 

91-37-7055 

91-24-7056 

91-24-70-57 

91-34-7058 

91-25-7059 

91-23-70-60 

91-09-70-61 

91-34-70-62 

91-34-70-63 

91-24-71-01 

91-34-71-02 

91-09-71-03 

91-2S-71-04 

91-11-71-05 

91-26-71-06 

91-06-71-07 

91-2S-71-08 

91-06-71-09 

91-47-71-10 

91-39-71-11 

9156-71-12 

9156-71-13 

91-25-71-14 

91-06-71-15 

91-26-71-16 

91-17-71-17 

91-06-71-18 

91 -2S-71-19 

91-11-71-20 

91-26-71-21 

91-17-71-22 

9156-71-23 

9t-25-71-24 

91-06-71-2S 

91-17-71-26 

91-06-71-27 

91-09-71-28 

91-29-71-29 

91-06-7150 

91-06-7151 

91-11-7152 

91-06-7153 

9159-7154 

91-1S-715S 

91-29-7156 

91-17-7157 

91-06-7158 

91-06-7159 



24*22,3540 
..... 1557 

1558 

15*92 

15*02 

15.74 

15.71 

1559 

1550 

1520 

24*24,35*62 

15.43 

2501,3501 

1534 

1527 

1511 

1527 

1531 

1505 

1521 

1518 

1512 

1544 

..... 15*13 

158S 

1503 

1566 

1567 

1552 

1514 

1561 

1520 

151S 

1553 

1540 

1562 

15*21 

153S 

1545 

1580 

1513 

1582 

15*98 

1519 

1510 

1516 

1503 

1511 

1570 

1549 

1593 

1522 

1501 

1517 



91-11-71-40 1510 

91-36-71-41 1522 
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Contracts 



GRANT NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



GRANT NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



91-09-71-42 L5.99 

91-39-71-43 1.6.25 

91-39-71-44 L636 

91-36-71-45 1.5.78 

91-26-71-46 1.5.63 

91-26-71-47 L5.64 

91-17-71-48 L5.23 

91-25-71-49 L5.46 

91-29-71-50 L5.79 

91-44-71-51 L5.06 

91-36-71-52 13.84 

91-12-71-53 1.5.39 



92-6-67-14 

92-23-67-16 

92-05-68-02 

92-10-68-03 

92-20-68-07 

92-45-68-08 

r 05-68-10 



23.43, 3.3.128 

33.04 

2.3.04, 3.3.07 

33.40 

33.02 

2335, 33.147 
23.47,33.132 



92-34-69-08 

92-09-69-09 

92-15-69-22 

92-22-69-24 

92-32-70-01 

92-53-70-04 

92-09-70-05 

92-05-70-11 

92-53-70-12 

92-34-70-13 

92-34-70-14 

92-34-70-16 

92-53-70-17 

92-06-71-01 

92-17-71-02 

92-47-71-03 

92-06-71-04 

92-25-71-05 



...... 3.3.81 

23.34, 33.83 
13.35, 3336 

13.43 

23.13, 33.26 
Z3.56, 33.158 
2332, 33.87 

13.03 

13.92 

1331 

13.88 

1330 

13.112 

13.115 

13.79 

13.95 

13.16 

1330 
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D. INDEX — Subjects 



(For code numbers, first digit is section number, second digit is subsection number, 
and last digits refer to numerical order of descriptions within each subsection.) 



A 



CODE NUMBER 



Absenteeism 2.5.15, 3.6.41 

Achievement Motivations of Trainees 1.6.17 

Adams County (Colo.) 1.5.24 

Addicts and Alcoholics L3.30, L3.105, 1.3.108 

Adult Education L3.100, 3.3.02, 3.3.51, 

3.3.120 to 3.3.123, 3.3.145, 33.159 

Cost-Benefit Analyses 2.4.37,33.93 

Literacy Training 13.85,33.16 

Occupational Mobility 23.55, 3.3.144, 

33.147, 33.15 

Prevocational Training 33.111 

Adolescent Girls 33.149 

Advertising Industry L3.32 

Aerospace Industry 13.04, 1.3.82, 13.95 

Age-Group Comparisons 3.6.06 

Aging Workers 1.1.08, 23.09, 33.17, 33.48 

Agrarian and Labor Political Movements 1.5.78 

Agricultural Technology (See also 

Farmworkers, Rural Areas) 2.1.05, 3.133 to 3.1.35 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children .... 1.L08, 1.5.25 

22.08, 3233 

Impact on Family Life L5.33 

Long- and Short-Term Recipients 1224 

WIN Programs 12.06, 12.19, 12.30 

Alameda County (Calif.) L6.04 

Alien Commuter Workers 1.1.41, 33.40 

Alien Labor Certification Program LL41 

American Indians L3.81, 3.L83, 33.51 

American Social Classes 33.48 

Anti-Poverty Programs 13.42, 3.L16, 3.134 

Appalachia 3.637 

Training and Retraining 13.98, 



Out-Migration 

Apparel Industry 

Apprenticeship 

Attitudes Toward . . . 
Construction Industry 



Foreign Methods . 

Labor Unions 

Outreach Programs 
Related Instruction 



33.96 to 33.99 

3328 

. 2.4.08,3.522,33.40 
. 1322, L3.113, 3324 

3.? .76 

23.06,23.12, 

3.123, 33.10 to 3.3.12, 
33.153, 3.3.154, 33.01 

13.18 

13.96 

1.122, L3.ll 

. L3.76, 33.10, 33.il 



CODE NUMBER 

Technological Change, Adjustment to 3.1.76 

Women Workers 1.3.112 

Arbitrators L4. 05, 3.4.08 to 3.437 

Area Skill Surveys 2.432,33.87 

Area Studies (See specific regional and area studies) 

Aspirations, Career 2323, 33.49, 

33.105 to 33.107, 3.3.114 

College Graduates L6.09 

Negro Women L6.09 

Working Poor 1220 

Youth 1.131, 2.L11, 2.4.13, 

3.1.62 to 3.1.65, 3333 

Assimilation, Cultural 13.38, 1335 

Atlanta (Ga.) 1.4.01, 3.4.01 to 3.4.07 

Attachment to Work (See Labor Force Participation) 
Attitudes (See also Motivations) 

AFDC Recipients 22.08, 3.223 

Blue-Collar Workers 22.07, 32.17 

College Students 13.03 

Community Toward Government Training . . 3.6.18 

Disadvantaged Workers L5.66, 23.17, 3332 

Domestic Workers 13.44, 33.46, 33.47, 33.82 

Employers (See also Supervisors and 

Managers; Management Policies) .... 12.01, 

13.19, 23.14, 3.1.86, 
32.03, 33.14, 3327 

Hard-Core Unemployed (See also Long-Term 

Unemployed) . 33.102, 33.108, 33.109, 33.111 

Man-Machine Relationships 3.6.13 

Medical-Health Technicians 2.428, 33.73 

NYC Trainees 12.04, 3.2.22 

Poor, of the (See also Poverty, Culture of) 

L5.87, 3.5.49 

Resignation and Defeat 3.633 

Self-Employed vs. Other-Employed . . 2.4.22, 33.60 

Small Town (Che Elum) , in a 3.6.06 

Social Mobility 23.17, 3332 

Toward Welfare (See also Public Assistance 1225 

Trainees 12.13, 1221, 1224, 

12.33, 3.136 

WIN Team Counselors 12.12 

Work Alienated, of the 3.6.13 

Youth (See also Disadvantaged Youth; 

Youth) 2.4.03,33.10 
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Automated-Nonautomated Jobs in Banking, Industry, 

and Travel Services 3.1.03 

Automation (See also Technological Change) . 3.1.26,3.6.35 

Aerospace Industry 3.1.06 

Banking Industry’ and Travel Services .... 3.1.03 

Autonomous Work Groups (See also Technological 

Change) 3.1.26, 3.6.25 



B 



Banking Industry 1.4.16, 3.1.57, 3.4.85 to 3.4.106 

Berbers and Cosmetologists 1.1.10 

Basic Occupational Language Training (BOLT) 

(See also Dialect Remediation) 1.3.85,3.3.116 

Bedford Stuyvesant (New' York City) . . 1.5.77, 2.4.26, 3.5.69 
Benefit-Cost Analyses (See Cost-Benefit Analyses) 



Black Business 1.6.12 

Black Colleges 3.1.57 

Black Economic Welfare 1.5.51 

Blacks. Alienated (See also Minority Groups; 

Negro Youth; Negroes) L5.18 

Blind Workers 1.5.56, 1.6.06 

Blue-Collar Workers 1.1.08, 15.02, 25.07, 25.05, 

2.4.10, 3.2.17, 3.3.09, 3.5.25 

Income Study: India, Japan, U.S 3.5.89 

Motivations 1.5.94 

Work* Adjustment Problems 3.3.04 

Boston (Mass.) 3.6.09 

Boston Plan 1.1.13 

Bracero Agreement (Public Law 78) (See also 



Farmworkers; Mexicans and Mexican Americans) 

2.4.05, 3.5.13, 3.5.17, 3.5.50 



Braceros 3.6.32 

British Manpower Policy 2.5.03, 3.6.04 

Buffalo (N.Y.) 2.4.10, 3.5.25 

Building Trades Unions (Sec also Construction 

Industry) 1.1.13, 1.3.96 

Business, Private, Role in Urban Manpower 

Programs 2.4.15, 3.5.38 



c 

California L3.15, 2.4.05, 3.5.17, 3.6.32 



California “Job Agents'" 1-3.14 

California Psychological Inventory L5.56 



Capital-Labor Substitution (See also Elasticity of 

Substitution) L5.88, 2.1.05, 3.1-33 to 3.L35 

Career Aspirations (See also Aspirations, Career) 

1.5.66, 1.3.05, 1.3.70, 3.3.89, 3.6.22 



Career Patterns 1.5.26, 3.5.71 

Men and Women Compared 1.6.30, 3.L79 

Changes Among the Middle-Aged . . 3.L08 to 3.1.15 

Careers, Second 1.6.02 

Census Enumeration Problems 2.1.06, 3.1.41 

Che Elum (Wash.) 3.6.06 



Chi can os (See Mexicans and Mexican Americans) 

Child Day-Care Centers 1.2.30, 3.1.88, 3. L89, 3.5.41 

Employ er-Sponsored . . . 1557, 2.3.32, 3.3.75, 3.3.87 



CODE NUMBER 



Childspacing 1.5.39, 3.6.26 

Children in AFDC Families (See also Aid to 

Families with Dependent Children) 35-77 

Chinese and Japanese Americans (See also 

Minority Groups) 3.5.07 

Cincinnati (Ohio) 35.14 

Civil Disorders, Participants 3.L78 

Civil Service Employment L5.67, 3.3.76 

Qualification Training 2.3.46, 3.3.131 

Clerical Workers 1.551, 25.01, 35.06, 3.5.12, 3.6.13 

Cleveland (Ohio) 35.04 

Coal Mining 1-3.45, 2.5.06, 3.6.10 

Collective Bargaining 25.14, 3.5.31, 3.6.38 

Arbitration 1.4.05, 3.4.08 to 3.4.37 

Government Employees .... L4.05, L4.16, 3.4.08 to 

3.4.37, 3.4.85 to 3.4.106 

Health Services 1.4.16, 3.4.85 to 3.4.106 

Service Industries LL14 

College Graduates (See also New Workers; 

School- to- Work Transition; Youth) . 1.6.30, 2.5.04, 3.6.05 

Disadvantaged, Formerly LI. 15 

Manpower Utilization L650 

Migration L4.06, 3.4.38 to 3.4.46, 3.5.59 

Negroes 1.4.01, L6.09, 2.1.10, 

3.L58, 3.4.01 to 3.4.07 

Women L6.09, 1657, 1.6.30 

Work Adjustment Problems LI. 21 

College Students (See also New Workers; School- 

to-Work Transition; Youth) 1.4.06,2.4.13, 

3.4.38 to 3.4.46, 3.5.33 

Alienation Problems L3.03 

Engineering 1557, L5-29, 3.5.55 

High School Nongraduates L5-31 

Occupational Choice 1.6.09, 3.1.79 

Remedial Qualifying Programs .... 1-3.05, 1557, 

1.3.70,3.3.89 

Science 1559 

Social Work 3.5.63 

College Teachers (See also Public School 

Teachers) - - 1.4.05, 3.4.08 to 3.4-37 

Colleges 

Community 1.3.26, 3.3.22, 3.3.23 

Manpower Centers 2.4.04, 35.15 

Remedial Entrance Programs L3.70, 35.89 

Research, Federally Funded 1557 

Community Elite Corps (CEC) L3.110 

Communities 

Migration as Factor 35.45 

Receptivity to Manpower Programs 3.6.18 

Service Jobs for Parolees - 15.16 

Commuting 

Distance to Worksite as Migration 

Factor 2.4.29, 3.5.75 

Income Reduction Factor 15.13 

Unemployed Rate as Factor in Equalizing . . 1.6.08 

U.S.-Mexico Border 1159, 3.151, 35.40 

Compensation (See Earnings, Income, Wages) 

Compensation, Workmen’s 3.651 
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Concentrated Employment Program (CEP).. 1.2.14,3.3.60 

AIM Jobs - - 3.2.04 

Boston (Mass.) 3.6.09 

Effectiveness 1.2. 2 9, 1.2.32, 3.2.04 

Job Retention Characteristics 3304 

Construction Industry 1.1.17, 23.06, 2.3.12, 

3.3.10 to 3.3.12, 3386, 33154 
Apprenticeship and Preapprenticeship .... 1.1.22, 
1.3.11, 2.3.06, 3.3.10 to 3.3.12, 33.01 

Disadvantaged Youth 33.153 

Hiring Standards and Practices .... 1.4.16, 1.6.22, 

3.4.85 to 3.4.106 

Labor Market Data 1.1.12 

Labor Supply and Demand 1.6.04, 3524 

Manpower Projections 1.6.04 

Manpower Utilization 1.1.13, L6.04, 3.3.86 

Minority Contractors L1.40, 1.6.12 

Minority Workers 1.3.83, 1333, 1.6.12 

Skill Requirements LL13, 1.6.04 

Union Membership 13.96 

Consumer Behavior, Ghetto Area . . 1.4.16, 3.4.85, to 3.4.106 

Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 1.1.16 

Copper Mining Industry, DL 1101 33-74 

Correctional Officers (See Law Enforcement Personnel) 



Cost-Benefit Analyses 33.94 

Adult Education 2.437, 33.93 

College Education Under G.L Bill L5.70 

Disadvantaged Workers’ Training 13.96 

Ghetto Economic Corporations L5.05 

Manpower Data Banks 1.1.03, LL25 

Manpower Training Programs 1.L43, 13.98, 



2114, 3.131, 3.L73, 3.L74, 
3.L87, 3.3.97 to 33.^9, 3337 



OJT Programs 33.74 

Rehabilitation Programs 23.07, 33.13 

Urban Black Community Projects 13.77 

Vocational Education 1336 

Cotton Industry 33.14 

Counseling and Guidance (See also Employment 
Services; Group Counseling; Rehabilitation 

Programs; Youth) 13.40, 33.41, 33.74, 33.159 

Alienated College Youth 13.03 

Blue-Collar Workers 33.04 



Co mmuni ty and Neighborhood-Based 

Participation 23.02, 2333, 33.05, 33.63, 33.141 



Counselors’ Attitudes as Factor in 1339 

Disadvantaged Girls 3332 

Disadvantaged Workers’ Inclination for 

Bureaucratic Jobs LL05 

Employment and Vocational Services 13.16, 

13.09,23.19,33.41 
Garnisheed Workers 1 . 2 34 



Handicapped Unemployed Workers . 23.40, 33.118 



Long-Term Unemployed 23.06, 3.1.72, 

3.L85, 33.11 

Mental Patients 23.07, 33.13 

Migrants, Rural-Urban LL02 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 13.10 



CODE NUMBER 

Negro Youth 1339, 3301 

Older Workers 3.3.48 

Parolees 3 - 3 - 93 

Pre-Trial Intervention 23.33, 3.3.79, 

3.3.80, 3.3.148 

Prisoners 2331, 33.120 to 22123, 3.3.138 

Relocated Workers 3335, 3338, 

3339,3.3.60,3.3.156 

School Placement Services 21.01, 24.08, 

3.1.05, 3332 

Women Workers 2 L86, 33.139 

Craft-Skills Learning Methods 21.61 

Crime and Offenders (See also Halfway House; 

Juvenile Delinquents) 1.137 

Employment 1.1.11, 3.130, 3.639 

Financial Aid for Ex-Prisoners L3.13, 1.6.03 

Jobseeking Help for Parolees 13.16 

Pre-Trial Intervention for Accused 23.33, 

33.79,33.80, 33.148 

Reading Disorders as Crime Factor L3.115 

Rehabilitation and Vocational Education 

33.93,33.120 to 33.123 

Riot Participants 3.1.78 

Small Business Proprietorship for 

Ex-Offenders 3.639 

Training in Correctional Institutions 

13.02, 1.333, 13.86, 2331, 
3.3.120 to 33.125, 33.138 

Work-Release Programs for Prisoners 1.137 

Cuban Refugees (See also Minority Groups) . . 3336, 3.539 



D 

Data Banks (See also Information Science; 

Information Services) LL03, LL06, 1.1.18, 1.1.42 

Day Care Centers (See also Child Day-Care 

Centers) 2332 33.87 

Defense Industry 

Budget Cuts and Layoffs (See also 

Areospace Industry; Layoffs) 13.08, 

24.14,2134,3334 

Industrial R & D, Effect on 2L03, 3.134 

Manpower Implications of Spending 13.64 

Delinquent Youth (See also Crime and Offenders; 

Juvenile Delinquents) 1126, 13.117,33.149 

Demographic Studies (See Population) 

Dental Hygienists 13.89 

Dentists 1.4.11, 13.89, 2438 to 24.76 

Depressed Area Populations (See also Economically 

Depressed Communities) - 13.15 

Depressed Areas (See also Ghetto Areas) 13.92 

Detroit (Mich.) J... 23.09, 2138, 33.56, 3.6.16 

Dialect Remediation 23.45, 33.130 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles 2L13, 3.1 ,22, 3.1-71 

Disability Compensation, Claims Handling 3.631 

Disadvantaged Workers ....... L133, 13.02, 1333, 1335, 

13.98, 23.16, 2332 2241, 
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2.3.54, 3.2.03, 3.3.10, 3.3.11, 
33.30, 33.38, 33.40, 3.3.44, 
3.3.45, 3.3.62, 3.3.63 to 33.72, 
33.97 to 3.3.99, 33.119, 33.142, 3.3.143 

Adult Education Programs 13.100, 3.3.145 

Advantaged vs. Disadvantaged as Trainees. . 3.5.80 

Attitudes Toward Tests and Training 1.231, 

1335, 33.68 to 3.3.72 

Bureaucratic Jobs, Inclinations for 1.1.05 

Counseling and Guidance 13.116 

Employers’ Role 13.33, 1.3.49, 1.3.100, 33.145 

Employment Services for 13.19, 13.49, 

2.3.15, 23.19, 2.3.25, 
3338, 33.41, 33.53 

Health Manpower Jobs 1336, 13.54, 33.66, 

3.3.67,3.3.78 

Impact on Private Firms 13.01 

Innovative Training 13.55. 23.03, 3.3.06 

International Manpower Study . . . 3.L08 to 3.1.15 

Job Turnover 13.02, 2.4.19, 33.46 

JOBS Trainees 13.96 

Motivations 13.62, 3- 1.84, 33.159 

Municipal Programs 3.2. 15 

Occupational Mobility 13.54, 13.90, 

33.66,33.67 

Program Needs 13.19, 13.54, 

2.1.09, 2.1.14, 23.30, 2335, 23.02, 
3.L08 to 3.L15, 3.135, 3.L73, 3-1.74, 33.14, 
33.29, 33.61, 33.66, 33.67, 3335, 3.6.02 

Public Employment 33.76 

Public Service Agencies as Employers L2.01, 13.60 

Real Estate Job Training 13.10 

Relocation 23.48, 33.95, 33.133 

Self-Image 13.80 

Social Work Paraprofessionals 13.60 

Staff Training 13.46, 2335, 3333 

Success of Former Disadvantaged . . . 23.17, 3332 

Training Director’s Role 1335, 13.55, 13.98, 

23.02, 33.18, 33.68 to 33.72, 
33.96 to 33.99, 3.6.02 

WIN Trainees 13.05, 13.07, 13.13, 

1338, 1330, 1334 

Women 13.17 

Work Orientation 13.16, 23.06, 33.11 

Disadvantaged Youth (See also Negro Youth; 

Neighborhood Youth Corps) 1335, 2333, 3337, 

33.68 to 33.72, 33.79, 33.80, 33. 161 

Adverse Working Conditions 33.43 

College Program Needs L1.15 

Educational and Vocational Training 3332, 33.1 26 

Employability Problems 13.17, 3334 

Job Training 1337,13.111,23.06,33.10 to 

33.12, 3334, 33.150, 33.162 

On-the-job Training 2332, 33.44, 33:45 

Paraprofessionals 23.16,3330 

Preapprenticeship Training 23.12, 

33.153, 33.154 
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CODE NUMBER 



Posttxaining •• 2.4.06, 3-5.18, 3.5.74, 3*5.94 



Salary Comparability Data 1.3.39 

Unemployment Compensation . 23.08,3.6.15,3.631 

Youth Summer Work 2205,33.10 

Economic Growth and Development 1.4.05, 

3.4.08 to 3.437, 3339 

Business Fluctuations 1.2.03, 3330 

Manpo-^y^p Implications .......... 13.11, 1.6.15, 

3.1.08 to 3.1.15, 3*5.76 
Labor Turnover and Policy Pressures 

1.6.15, 3.1.75 

Regional and State Planning L1.08, 

3.L08 to 3.1.15 

Social Change LI 5, 3. L90, 3.6.06 



Union Role* Western Europe-U.S. Compared 

23.14, 3.6.38 



Economic Policy and Programs* Manpower 

ImpHcatioj^ L6.15 

Economic* 1 ^ Depressed Communities 13.92,3.6.06 

Education (See also Adult Education; Colleges; 

DroP outs ; School-to-Work Transition; 

Vocational Education) 2.4.04, 2.437, 3.1.08 to 

3.L15, 3.3.160, 33.15, 3337, 33.93 
Aspirations for .......... 2.4.13, 33.33 

Economic Returns from ..... 13.68, 13.70,2.4.17, 

2436, 33.42,33.92 

Employment Services* Relationship with 

2L01, 3.1.05 

Minority Groups • LL15, 1.6.09 

Occupation, Relationship with 33.68 

Occupational Mobility 3338 

Preparing for 1.4.06, 3.43b to 3. < *.46 

Bex Di5 er ences as Factor in L534 

South, in the L538 

State Economic Growth, Factor in 3339 

Tutoring ^ Ghetto-Inner-City Programs . . . 33.77 
Upgrading Postsecondary .... 1334, 33.64, 33.65 
Elasticity °* Substitution 

Civilian ^ Military Manpower 13.12 

Capital vs. Labor 1338, 2L05, 

3.133 to 3.135, 33.14 

Lo w vs. Higher Skill Workers 24.06, 33.18 

Occupational Levels vs. Other Attainments 

1338, 3.5.75, 33.83 

Residtace vs. Worksite 2439, 33.75 

Wage Changes vs. Labor Demand ........ Lo.14 

“Write vs. Nonwhite Labor 33.83 

Electric** 113 * Ll.10 

Fmplova^Bity (See also Rehabilitation Programs; 

Trailing and Retraining) 1. 2 3 2 

Addicts and Alcoholics 1330 

Disadvantaged Workers L215, L216 

Co^ernment-Sponsored Training for 33.84 

Health as Factor - * L209, 1 . 2 .34 

Lay o ff -Training to Improve 13.101 

Employ^^Ployer Relationships 2430,3332 

Employer Attitude * - L201 

Toward CEP and WIN Trainees .... L205, L229 



Toward Disadvantaged 1.201, 1334, 2332, 

13.100, 33.44, 33.45, 33.145 
Garnisheed and Overindebt ed Wcrkers .... L5.35 

Employer Policies 1333, 3.1.04, 3.131, 

3.1.08 to 3.L15, 33.80 

Labor Turnover 33.31 

Overtime vs. New Hiring 33.66 



Southern Workers’ Perceptions of 1.6.01 

Toward Disadvantaged Workers 33.79 

Toward Domestic Workers . . 23.54, 33.142, 33.143 

Upgrading Support 13.48, 13.68,3.1.04 

Employers (See also Supervisors and Managers) 

Employee-Forecasting Methods 3.L18 

Hiring and Training Methods 1333 

Incentive Upgrading Payments for 13.38 

Employment (See also Blue-Collar Workers; Low- 
Income Groups; Marginal Workers; White- 
Collar Jobs; and specific industries and 



occupations) 33.43, 3.6.20 

Adjustment Factors 3.538 



Compensatory Payment, Effect on 3.6.21 

Concentrated Employment Programs 33.04 

Continuity and Stability Factors . . . 13.03, 3338 
Criminal Record as Barrier (See also 

Crime and Offenders; Delinquent Youth; 

Juvenile Delinquents) LL11 

Cyclical Factors in Steel Industry 33.72 

Disadvantaged Workers 13.01, 13.15, L4.09, 

L5.60, 25.02, 3.136, 3.4.49 to 3.435, 3.6.02 

Discrimination Reduction 1.1.15 

Federal Spending’s Effect on 1.1.19 

Ghetto and Urban Poor L4.05, 1.4.16, 24.17, 

3.4.08 to 3,4.37, 3.4.85 to 3.4.106, 
33.42,3.6.09, 3.635 

Negative Income Tax as Disincentive 1.6.25 

Negroes (See also Negro Youth; 

Unemployed) L131 

Older Workers 1.131, 2330, 33.42, 33.48 

Opportunities in Expanding Economy .... LL08, 
LL17, 13.74, 13.86, 3.L08 to 3.1.15, 33.82 

Overtime vs. New Hiring 33.66 

Part-Time and Intermittent 3.L08 to 3.1.15 

Perception of Opportunities L6.01, 1.6.16, 

24.08, 3332 



Posttraining Benefits 33.94 

Rate Projections LL08 

Relocation Effect on L138 



Seasonality in Construction Industry 3.133 

Upgrading Policies in Government, 

Labor, and Management 23.49, 33.134 

Women (See also Women Workers) LL31, 

3.L08 to 3.L15, 3.636 

Youth L131, 23 44, 3.135, 33.129 

Employment Act of 1946 33.76 

Employment Discrimination (See also Discrimination; 

Equal Opportunity) L6.01, 21.07, 24.08, 3.131, 

3.L44 to 3.L49, 33.22, 3335 
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Apparel Industry 2.4.08, 3.532, 33.40 

Chinese, Japanese, and Negro Americans . . 3.5.07 

Construction Industry 1.1.40 

Garnisheed Workers 1.2.34 

Institutional Racism 1.1.07, 1.5.64 

Military Services 1.1.08 

Minority Workers 1.L08, 1.1.15 

Negroes in Major Industries 1.1.17 

Professional and White-Collar Occupations 

13.67, 2-5.05, 3.5.30, 3.6.07 

Railroad Operating Crafts L5.07 

Research Assessed 2.1.07, 3.1.44 to 3.1.49 

Retirement, Forced or Involuntary LL20 

Wage Distribution of Men and Women 

Compared 1.5.45 

White-N on white Income Gaps 1.4.01, 3.4.01 

to 3.4.07, 3.5.83 

Women Workers 13.04, L3.97, 13.61, 

13.83, 23.05, 3.6.07 

Employment Information (See also Information 
Services; Labor Market Information) 

College Graduates Surveys 1.L21 

Employment Services (See also Counseling and 

Guidance; Job Placement) 13.12, 1.232, 

13.12, L3.107, 33.151, 33.152 

Addicts and Alcoholics L3.105, L3.108 

California “Job Agents” 13.14 

Counseling and Guidance 13.46, L4.09, 2335 

3333, 3.4.49 to 3.4.55 

Disadvantaged Workers LL29 

Educational Institutions, Relationship with 

2.L01, 3.L05 

Handicapped Workers 3.1.08 to 3.L 15, 3.130 

Hard-to-PIace Professionals 33.19 

Industrial Relations Information 3.6.17 

Intensive Job Development . . . 13.19, 2339, 3337 
Job-Finding Supplemental Information 

LL32,3.L70 

Job Turnover Forecasting 23.42, 33.127 

Local and State Manpower Planning .... 13.104 

Long-Term Unemployed 33.101 

Manpower Data Systems LL03, 1.135, 

LL42, 1332, 1.639 

Mental Patients, Former 23.07,33.13 

Methods 13.40,1330,23.19,33.41 

Migrant Workers 13.01, 13.102, 33.01 

Older Workers 23.10, 23.13, 3330, 3.630 

Prisoners, Former 13.13, 13.86, 

3.130,33.124,33.125 

Private Commercial Agencies 3.631 

Psychological Impact of Using 3.631 

Rural Areas 3331 

School Placement Services 2.L01, 2.4.08, 

3.L05, 3332 

Staff Attitudes, Skills, and Training .... 13.46, 
L4.04, 2335, 2330, 3333, 33.61 
State Agencies 1339, 13.75, 2.1.02, 3-L17 



CODE NUMBER 

Training Services and Upgrading Aid .... 1332, 
1339, 13.73, 13.90, 23.19, 33.41 
Unemployment Compensation Ex ha us tees . . 13.72 

Women Workers 13.44, 23.14, 23.15, 

3337, 33.28, 33.46, 33.47 
Engineers (See also Aerospace Industry; Defense 
Indust*/; Professional Occupations; Scientists) 

Career Abandonment by L539 

Earnings, Income, Wages 2.434,33.90 

Hiring and Recruitment 13.47, 23.11, 3.637 

Labor Supply and Demand . . . 1337, 2.1.03, 3.134 

Layoffs 13.63, 13.66, 13.82, 13.95, 13.08 

Motivations 2.5.04, 3.6.05 

Negro Students 2.L10, 3.138 

Skills Conversion 1.139, 2.434, 33.64, 33.90 

Technicians, as 2.L10, 2.437, 

3.137, 3.138,33.93 

Unemployment and Reemployment 13.08 

Women 3.636 

Worklife Instability 13.08 

Engineering Students (See also College Students) . . 3335 

Socioscientific Interests 33.71 

England (See British Manpower Policy; Great Britain; 

Manpower Development Programs) 

Entrepreneurs, Minority Groups as (See also Small 

Business) 2334, 33.83 

Entry-Level Jobs (See also New Workers; School-to 

Work Transition) 1.133, 23.46, 33.131 

Construction Industry 3334 

Disadvantaged Worker Training .... 13.19, 1334, 

33.14,3 3.66, 33.67 

NYC Work-Experience Programs 13.17 

Socioeconomic Factor Determining L6.ll 

Upgrading Entry-Level Skills 33.155 

You'Ji Worker Training 3.139 

Environmental Influences on Workers 13.95, 3336 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (See also 
Discrimination; Employment Discrimination) 

2.L07, 3.L44 to 3.L49, 3337 

Equal Opportunity 

Discrimination Coincident in 2.L07, 

3.1.44 to 3.L49 

Women 1333 

Ethnic Characteristics (See also Minority Groups) 

1339,3.6.06 

European Manpower Policy (See also International 

Manpower Studies) 2.4.10, 3335 



Factory Workers (See Blue-Collar Workers) 

Family Assistance Plan 1.139, 1337, L4.02 

Priority Guidelines for Recipients 13.02 

Family Life 13.08 

Labor Decisions, Influence on 2.435, 33.67 

Labor Force Participation by Household . . . 3.636 

Migrant Workers 13.65 

Recipient Characteristics Identified 1337 

Farmworkers (See also Rural Areas) 1334,3332 
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CODE NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



Alternative Employment 1.5.54, 1.535, 

2.1.04,3.1.22 

Capital-Labor Substitution 2.1.05, 3.1.19, 

3.133 to 3.135 

Earnings. Income, Wages 3.5.50 

Employment and Unemployment . . . 1.139, 13.51, 

2.1.12,3.1.67 

Harvest Mechanization 13.91,13107, 

33151,33152,3.5.14 

Labor Force Analyzed 2.1.12, 3.L67 

Labor Supply and Demand 1.139,2305, 

2.1.12, 3.1.19, 3.133 to 3.L35, 3.1.67 

Out-Migrants 2307, 3344 to 3349 

Seasonal Hiring 33.13 

Technicians 1.139 

Farmworkers, Migratory 1335 

Braceros in California 2.4.05,33.17 

Employment Services 13102 

Family Unity Adaptation 13.65 

Interstate Employment Services 13102 

Mexicans and Mexican Americans . . Ll.39, 1334, 
13.55, 2.1.04, 3.132, 3330 

Relocation and Settlement 1335, 2304, 

3.132,33117 

Socioeconomic Data . . . 13.65, 23.12, 33.13, 3.638 
Federal Manpower Development (See also Manpower 

Development Programs) 1332 

Federal Minimum Wage L630 

Federal Spending (See also Defense Industry; 

Government Expenditures) LL19 

Employment Implications 13.64 

Firemen 1321, L4. 16, 3.4.85 to 3.4.106 

Fisheries 1.4.06, 3.438 to 3.4.46 

Food Service Industry . .. 1365, 15.71, 3. L76, 3305, 33.12 
Foreign Trade 

Impact on U.S. Labor Force 23.01,3.6.01 

Foremen (See Supervisors and Managers) 



G 



Geographic Mobility (See also Migrants) . . 13.15, 1335 
Ghetto Areas (See also Inner-City Programs; 

Low-Income Groups; Marginal Workers) . 2.4.17,33.4 2 

Aging Residents LL08, 3308 to 3315 

Black Businesses 13.77 

Child Day-Care Centers 1337 

Consumer Behavior L4.16, 3.435 to 3.4.106 

Employment and Unemployment . . . 1.1.07, 2.4.17, 



2.436, 33.42, 33.69 
In-Migrants 2307, 3344 to 3349 



Indigenous Businesses’ Input-Outputs 13.05 

Job Placement 1-6.16,3304 

Job Turnover 3.6.09 

Job Worksites Compared L631 

Juvenile Delinquency 1.6.16 

Labor Market, Illicit 2304,3309 

Relocation from 3335 



Small Businesses 



33.07 



Youth (See also Negro Youth; Neighborhood 



Youth Corps; Youth) 23.02, 23.53, 

3305,33.141,33.153 

G. L Bill, World War II 13.70 

Government Employment 1.139,1.4.16, 

3376. 3.4.85 to 3.4.106 
Federal 1.1.40 



Local 1.1.04, 1.1.11, 1.4.16, 1332, 

1367, 1.6.13, 3315, 3.4.85 to 3.4.106 

State 1.1.04, 1.L16, 1339, 1332, 13.67, 1.6.13 

Government Expenditures (See also Defense Industry; 



Federal Spending) LL19 

Great Britain 

Industrial Training Act (1964) .... 2.4.31, 3.5.82 
Manpower Development Policy 23.03,3.6.04 



Union Participation in Manpower Policy 

23.03,3.6.04 

Gross National Product 

Labor Supply and Demand . . . 2.4.14, 3.131, 3334 

Group Counseling 1310, 1346, 13107, 2325, 

2.4.03, 3385, 3.136, 3334, 
3333, 33151, 33152, 33.10 

Group Techniques 13.46, 2335, 3333 

Juvenile Delinquents, by Volunteers 1334 

Rural Disadvantaged 3331 

School -to- Work Guidance . . 13.107, 33.151, 33.152 
Guidance (See Counseling and Guidance) 



H 



Halfway House 2331,33138 

Handicapped Workers (See also Disadvantaged 

Workers) 1336.2339,23.40,33115,33118 

Blind 1336, L6.06 

Coal Miners, Health -Impaired 1345 

Employment Services for 1384,3.L01, 

3308 to 3315, 3320 

Mentally Retarded 3301 

Hard-Core Unemployed (See also Long-Term 

Unemployed) 23.06,2333, 3.135,33.11, 

33.49, 33102, 33109 to 33.111, 3336 
Adult Education, Training and Job 

Placement 33105 

Harlem (New York Gty) 2.4.17, 2.436, 3342, 3339 

Health Services 1336, 1334, 23.47, 

3.137, 33.64, 33.65, 33132 

Disadvantaged Workers 1317, 13.19, 1343, 

1354, 2313, 3314, 3336, 3366, 3367 

Hiring Standards 3.633 

Information Gap 3308 to 3315 

Labor Supply and Demand . . . L4.16, 2.435, 3.1.08 
to 3315, 3.435 to 3.4.106, 33.91, 3395 
Manpower Utilization Plannings .... 1371. 3.L08 
to 3315, 3.134, 3390, 3391 
Medical Technicians . . . 1334, 13.61, 33.66, 33.67 
Military-Training Transferability . . . 1336, 23. -*7, 

3340,33132 

Nurses 3395 





Nurses 
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CODE NUMBER 

Psychiatrists 3^.06 

Skill Upgrading 1^54.2^26, 

2A55, 3.1.08 to 3.L15, 3.1.60, 
3^51, 3.3.66, 33.67, 33.147 

Training and Retraining 1.139,3.1.08 to 3. L15 

Women Physicians 3*L89 

High Schools 

Achievement Factors 1.5.68 

Cooperative Vocational Programs L3.77 

Dropouts, Preventive Teaching fcr 35.86 

Economic Returns 15.68 

Educational and Occupational Planning . . 15.107, 
L4.06, 25.13, 3556, 35 151, 
35.152. 3.453 to 3.4.46 

Equivalency Certi£ cation 1.552 

Nongraduates in College 2.457,35.93 

Hiring Standards and Practices (See also Employment 
Disc rimin ation; Occupational Licensing; 

Recruitment) 1.L10, 15.75, 2.L02, 3.L17 

Clerical Occupations 1551 

Construction Industry L4.16, 3.4.85 to 3.4.106 

Disadvantaged Workers LL24, 1556, 

1550. 1550 

Engineers 15.47 

Entry-Level Jobs 2.4.09, 3.156, 3.157, 3553 

Experience vs. Inexperience 2.4.09, 3553 

Older Workers 25.12,3558 

Overtime vs. New Hiring 35.66 

Regulatory Standards vs. Essential 

Requirements LL10, 3.156 

Homemakers (See Women Worker,; Working Mothers) 

Hospital Manpower L4.16, 2555, 35.147, 

3.455 to 3.4.106, 3.653 

Disadvantaged Youth 25.13,3556 

Military to Civilian Skill Transfers 1556 

Skilled-Unskilled Substitutions 2.4.06, 35.18 

Skills Upgrading 1554, 15.71, 35.66, 

35.67,33.90,35.91 

Staff Size-Quality Correlations 3.L60 

Work-St^ : Training 2556,3554 

Household Services (See also Domestic Workers) 

1551, 3.158 

Housing Problems 15.13 

Needs of Low-Income Workers 3556 

Renovation Work for Youth 25.06,35.12 

Segregation 15.13 

Human Resources Development Programs (See also 
Manpower Development Programs; Manpower 

Studies) 15.02,2550,3559,35.61 

University Research L4.10 to 1.4.19, 

3.456 to 3.4.106 

Human Services (See also Health Services; Social 

Work and Workers) 1555, 15.62, 15.60 



CODE NUMBER 

I 

Immigration (See also Bracero A g reement) 

Labor Certification Program L1.41 

Commuter Aliens 1.159, 3 L81, 35.40 

Cuban Refugees 3556,3559 

Income (Sec also Earnings, Income, Wages) L654 

Assistance for Ex-Offenders 15.13 

Deter m i n a n ts Compared: Madras (India/, 

Japan, and U.S. ... 3559 

Income Distribution 15.44, 15.98 

Fiscal Redistributive Policies 1553 

Inflation and Unemployment Factors 15.41 

Income Maintenance 1 257, 15.93, 2.4.02, 35.09 

Rural and Southern Poor 1557 

Welfare Dependency Obviated 1550 

India, Income Comparison with U.S 3559 

Indians, American (See also American Indians; 

Minority Groups) 1551,3153 

Industrial Injuries 3651 

Industrial Psychology (See also Work Groups) 

2.458,35.96 

Industrial Recruitment (See also various job entries; 

Hiring Standards and Practices; Labor Markets; 
Recruitment) 3^.02 

Industrial Relations Information (See also Collective 

Bargaining; Labor-Management Relations) ... L4.05, 

L6.07, 34.08 to 3457, 36.17 
Industrial Training (See also Manpower Development 

Programs; Training and Retraining) 15.98, 

35.97 to 35.99 

Industrial Training Act of 7964 (Great Britain) 2.451,3552 

Industry Studies (See also specific industry) 2 .LQ 3 , 

3-151, 3.153, 3154, 3157, 3L75 

Inflation 1-5.88,2.4.12,3^32 

Income Distribution ^.nd Manpower Prog ram^ 

Influenced . 15.103, 15.41, 1551, 15.98, 33146 

Job Search Curtailed 15.99 

Information Science (See also Labor Market 

Information; Matching Men and Jobs) L154 

Manpower Data LI. 12, LL 16, 

_ f L155, L157, L158 

Information Services (See also Employment Services) 

1552,1.6.07,35.17 

Inner-City Programs LL30, L6. 16, 25.44, 

35.04, 3555, 33129, 35.153 

Child Day-Care Centers 1557 

Residential Youth Training Centers 2552, 

2553,3305,33141 
Teachers 3^35 

Institutional Trai nin g (See also Training and 

Retraining; Vocational Education) 3557 

Integration (See also Discrimination ; Employment 

Disc r i m i n a ti on ; Minority Groups) UL98 

International Manpower Studies (See also various 

manpower entries) 15.103,33146 
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CODE NUMBER 

Apprenticeship 1.3.18 

Cost-Benefit Analysis 3.1.87 

Disadvantaged Workers 3.L08 to 3.L1S 

Educational and Occupational Interaction . . 3 S.CS 
Employment and Unemployment ... L 1 .08, 2.4.37, 
3.1.08 to 3.L1S, 55.93, 3.654 

Foreign Trade and U.S. Labor 1.4.11,2.5.01, 

3.458 to 3.4.76, 3.6.01 

Great Britain, Development Programs 1.4.09, 

L653, 3.4.49 to 3.455 

Handicapped Workers 3.L08to3.L15 

Income Comparison; Madras (India), 

Japan, and U.S. 3^89 

OECD Countries 1.6.14 

Labor Unions, Policy Role L6-23 

Older Workers 3L08ro3.L15 

Pensions L4.1 1,3.438 to 3.4.76 

School-to-Work Transition 3J.08 to 3.1.15 

Training and Retraining T 45 1,3.5.82 

U_S.-Mexico Border 1.L39.3.1.8L 35.12 

Yout». 3.L08 to3.L15 

Interviews, Surveys, and Questionnaires (See also 

Methodology) 3.L38 

Iowa 3555, 3556 

Job Vacancies Measurement L4.01, L4.05, 

3.4.01 to 3.4.18 

Labor Supply and Demand 1.4.05. 3.4.08 

to 3.4-37. 3,5.03 

Manpower Policy Planning 23.18, 3339 

Projections 1.4.05, 3.4.08 to 3.437. 33.03 



J< pan esc (See Chinese and Japanese Americans) 

Job Bank Concept (See also DomesJc Workers, 

Labor Market Information) 1.L42. 13.09, 

33.155,33.157,33.41 

Job Content (See also Skin Requirements; Working 

Conditions) 13.91, 1333, L6.10, 3.L82 

Automated vs. Nonautomated Jobs 3.L06 

Occupational Classification 2.1. 13 , 3 1 22, 

3.L71, 3.6.03 

Skin Requirements 1 . 1 . 10 , 1336, 3335, 33.11 

Job Corps 13.42, 13.09, 2.434, 33 62 

Job Discrimination (See also Employment) 1301 

Job Information (See Employment Services; Labor 
Market Information) 

Job Obsolescence (See also Engineers; Scientists; 

Technological Change) 3.L06, 3.5,64 

Job Opportunities 2323, 3.3.49, 33105, 33.114 

Long-Term Unemployed 2323, 33.49, 

33.106, 33.107 

Minority Group Businessmen 2327,3355 

Relocation Facto s 1.L38 

Rural Area Decrease 1SJ86 

White-N on white Perceptions ............ L6 0I 



CODE NUMBER 

Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) . . 1 221, 

L531, 1.5.96, 2.4.15, 2434. 

3337, 3338, 3.5.62 

Job Opportunities Through Better Skills (JOBS I) 

2338,3336 

Job Placement (See also Employment Service?) L132. 

1338,33.156. 33.159 

Aid for Parolees and Prisoners LI. 11, 2331, 

33.138,33.148 

Co rc^eling Preparation 2.1.01,3.1.05 

Disadvantaged Workers 1330. 1.6.16, 33.40 

Juvenile Delinquents ... 33. 109, 3.3.120 to 33.123 

Low Wage Industries 19 00 

Older Workers 2.5.13, 33.12,3330 

Recruitment for Industry 33.02 

Relocation 3J3 g; 

Unemployed Profusion uls 33.19 

White-Collar Workers 3.631 

Youth 2. ;.33, 2.436, 3334. 3.5.22, 33.92 

Job Redesign (See also Hirii:£ Standards and 

Practices) 13.99 

Job Retention 13.19, 23.42, 33.14, 33.127 

Job Satisfaction (See also Working Conditions) . . . LL05, 

13.03, £5.15, 3.6.41 

Automated Jobs 3.L06 

Blue-Collar Workers . . . 1331, 13.94, 23.07,33.17 
Employed and Self-Employed Compared 

2.432,33.60 

Engineers and Scientist 2311, 3339, 3.637 

Medical-Health Service Technicians . 3438,3373 
Self-Employed Small Businessmen . . 2.433, 3388 

Socb ' Workers 1 ^ 

Technological Advances 3.6.13 

White-Collar Workers 2.430,3332 

Work Groups 2.438,3396 

Work Place 3303 

Youth LL31 

Jobseeking 1.132, 13103,33146,3384 

Criminal Record as Handicap LI. 11 

Farmworkers, Migratory 1335 

Hijch School Students 13107,33151,33152 

In.~*atf on-Unemployrnent Trade-Off 1399 

Intensity L638 

Scientific Personnel 1337 

Training in Method 3384 

Job Skills 1310, 33.12,3311 

Job Success (See also Aspirations, Career; 

Motivations) 1317,3.136 

Job Vacancies LL27, L4.05, 3.L42, 

3343,3370, 3A08 3.437 

Jobs (See also Elasticity of Substitution ; Hiring 
Standards and Practices; Labor Markets; 

Labor Supply and Demand; Matching Men 

awi Jobs) LL05, 3382,3323 

Jobs, Education, and Training (JET 33.16 

JOBS NOW Project 23.22. 3344, 3345 
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CODE NUMBER 

Juvenile Delinquent* 1J.117, 1.4.0S, LU4, 

1.6.16.2^33.2.4.16.3^24,3^.79, 
33.80. 3.3.93. 33.120 to 33.123. 33.126. 
33.150. 33.161, 3.4.08 to 3.437, 3339 



Kansas 



1386, 2.4,16, 3339 



Labor Force Participation (See also Employment; 

Unemployed; and entries for specific groups) - - 1357, 
1-5,69, 2.1.13, 2309, 3.L71, 3316, 3317 

Clerical and Nonclerical Compared 1364 

Disadvantaged Worker? 1319, 1311, 23.12, 

23.48, 33.14, 33.133, 33.154, 3330, 3.636 

Domestic Workers 3.639 

Economic Factors 2.433, 3330, 33.61, 3336 

Ghetto Residents LL07, 2.436, 33.69 

Income Maintenance’s Impact 13.93 

Low-Income Groups 1330, 1335, 2.433, 

33.139, 33.160, 3337, 3331 

Married Women 1335, 13.76, 3431, 3334 

Mexicans and Mexican Americans . • L139, 3.131, 

33.40,3337 

Migratory Farmworkers 13.102,33.117 

Military Retirees 13.02 

Minimum Wage, Influence on 13.18 

Negroes 3433, 3.L08 to 3115, 3337 , 3361 

New Workers 13.11, 3.634 

Nonparticipants LL07, 3.635 

Older Workers 1.1.08, LI 31, L635, 

31.11, 33.10, 3.L62 to 3.135, 3330 

Prison Inmates L137 

Professionals, Unemployed 3319 

Public Assistance as Influence on 1 3.2S, 

3.L08 to 3115,3311 

Public School Teachers 3435, 3337 

Reentry for Ex-Mental Patients 2337, 

2336,3313, 33158 

Self-Employed Workers 3432,3433 

3360,3338 

Southern-Bom Out-Migrants 1338 

Southern Negroes LL22 

Summer Workers 33 05, 33 1 0 

Wage Levels as Factor 1311,3437,3370 

Welfare Mothers 33 08, 3. 3 23 

Women Workers 1131, 1306, 1332, 1374, 

3L07, 3111, 3.L44 to 3.L49, 3.132 to 3.135, 3312 

Youth 1.131, 1391, 1330, 3111, 

3.139, 3.L62 to 3.1.65, 3.1.120 to 31.123 

Lapor- Management Relations 1369, 1.435, 1*4.16, 

3.4.08 to 3.437, 3.4.85 to 3.4106 
Labor Market Information (See also Manpower Policy 

Planning; Manpower Studies) 3330 

Applications and Terminations Analyzed 

2315,3341 



CODE NUMBER 

Area Skill Surveys 3432,3387 

Computerized Job Data for Employment 

Servici ng 1131, 1.132, 1.1.42, 

1339,31.01.31.05 
Data Needs in Metropolitan Areas . . 11.06, 1.134 

Disadv »"**g ^d Workers 1133, 2 3 .38, 33.94 

Job Vacancy Data LL03. 11.42, 

3.L43 31.43. 3136 

Manpower Planning Value 3414,3416, 

3.L70, 3334, 3339. 3319 

Motivation, Effect on 13.63 

Occupational Trends ... LLQ3. 34.16, 3.L1S. 3339 

Scientific Personnel. Effective nes s for 1337 

Stratification Data, Implications of LL27 

Systems Appraisals and Designs .... 11.03, 11.05, 

LL12, LL25, L629 
Vocational Education, Value to .... 3.L18.3.L66 
Labor Markets (See also Labor Sup^y and Demand) 

1.633, 3.L04, 3.131, 3.L75 
Commuting as Unemployment Equalizer . . - 1338 

Depressed Areas 1392 

Employer Policies 1375, 3. L04 

Employment Rates and Entry Wages 

34.10,3335 

Ghetto Areas L1.07. 1331, 23.04, 

3417.33.09,3342 

as Income Determinants 3389 

Inflation-Unemployment Tradeoff . . 13103, 33146 

Iowa 3336 

Job Search and Response as Index to 1338 

Matching Men and Jobs 33156 

Primary and Secondary Compared 1.133. 

1137. L6.05 

Recruitment in 1375,2315,3341 

Relocations: Gains and Losses 1.138,3395 

Rural Areas 2.L12, 3.137, 3335 

S ec ondary 1305, 3131 

Unemployment: National vs. Regional 

1375, 1333 

Urban Areas L1.07, LL08. 3.L08 to 3115 

Labor Migration (See also Farmworkers, Migratory; 
Geographic Mobility; Migrants; Relocation 
of Workers) ............................ 3336 

Laboz Mobility (See also Geographic Mobility; 

Occupational Mobility) LL31.2342, 

2348,33127,33133 

Decline of 3.L75 

Earnings as Factor in 1334 

Employment-Related Factors 3377 

Layoffs 13101,3374 

Mexican Americans 1354 

Negroes LL31 

Older Workers LI SU 2. LI 1, 3.132 to 3. L65 

Relocation Programs 1374.1378 

Rural Workers 1353,3338,3359,3362 

Women Workers LL31, 2111, 3132 to 3.135 

Working Poor 12.20 

Youth 1131, 2111,3132 to 3135 
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CODE NUMBER 



CODE NUMBER 



Labor Pool for Temporary and Permanent Worker* . 3341 
Labor Shortage* (See also Labor Supply and 
Demand; Low-Skill Worker*, Shortage* of; 

Shortage Occupation*) 1388,3156 

Labor Stability (See also Employability; Inflation: 

Unemployed) 1357, 23.42, 3-3.127 



Labot' Supply and Demand (See also Labor Market*; 



Shortage Occupation*) Ll06,Z427 f 

24323370,3587 

College Graduates 1.L21 

Construction Industry 1.6.04, 3123 

Defense Cutback Effect* 2.4.14,3334 

Disadvantaged Worker* 1.L07 

Emplo, r — nt Service Role in LL03, 1.L2S 

Engineers and Scientists .... 1337, 2143, 3.L24 

Entry-Level Wage* 2.4.10, 33.25 

Federal Expenditures as Factor in LL04 

Fiscal Redistributive Policies 1333 



Health Services (See also Health Ser v ices; 

Medical Manpower; Nurses; Physician*) 

2.435,33.91,33.95 

Hireability Factor* in 2.449,3333 

Iodine Maintenance and Taxes as Factors 



2.442,3309 

Iowa L4.11, 2318, 3339. 

3.438 to 3.4.76, 3335 

Kansas Z4.ld.3339 

Licensing as Influence on LL1Q, LL24 

Manpower Policy 1. 1.08, 2.431, 

333d, 3332. 3319 

Manpower Projections L447. 13.04, 

2416, 2310, 3.4.47. 34,48. 
3331, 3335, 3339. 33,24 

Married Women Teachers 2.4. 25. 3337 

Migration's Impact 3345 

Minority Croups 2.4.08, 24U7. 3322, 3342 

Ph. D. Surpluses 1316 

Police 1330 



Rees oi^nenT tor Industrial Expansion .... 33156 



Regional Differences 3.146 to 3U15 

Self-Employment Factor* 2.433,3388 

SlriDed Worker* 3366 

Steel Industry 3372 

Supply Response of Jobless 1395 

Systems Analysis of 3375 

Technological Impact on 1346,3143.3319 

Unskilled Farmworkers LL39 

Unemployment, Noncyclkal 2.441, 3 3 ,08 

Urban Poor 2315,2.435, 



2426.3338.3561.3569 
Wage Differentials 1314, 2312. 3375, 3332 



Labor Turnover 2342. 23 1 5, 3375, 

33127,3331.3306,3341 

Disadvantaged Workers 1302.2246,3.2.11 

Employee Instability 3309 

Labor Market Indicator 3331 

Public School Teacher* 1348.3319 



Seasonal Factor* (See also Braccro*: 

Fa rmworker *. Migratory) 3324 

Supply and Demand Fictor* 13103,33146 

Labor Unions (See also Collective Bargai ni n g ; 
Labor-Management Relations: and specific 

crafts and industries) 1314. 2 . 3 . 5 2. 33140 

Entrance Procedure* 1396 

Manpower Policy Role 1336. 2314, 3.638 

Racial Integration in Craft Unions LI. 13, 

L122 LL40.1347 

Technological Change, Adjustment to 

1373,1378 

Training and Upg ra d in g Role 1314, 1 . 221 . 

1369. 1336. 2332. 33140 
Law Enforcement Personnel (Sec also Police) 

LL29.1310 

Tr aining Program* .............. 243 0.3 3 8 1 

Layoff* 1346, 13101, 3374 

Legislation. Manpower Implication* of (See ah o Great 
Britain. Industrial Training Act; Nunes. Nttne 

Training Act ot 1964) L129. 2149. 3355 

Leisure-Work Allocation L411. 1394. 3.458 to 3376 

Licensing, as Job Regulator (See mho Labor Supply 

and Demand; Professional Requirements . 1310. 1324 

Life Style a* Job Discrimination Factor 1379 

Literacy Training (See a (so Adah Education; 

Remedial Education) 1385.3-216. 33116 

Longshoremen** Industry L449. 3.4.49 to 3.455 

Long-Term Unemployed (See also Hard-Core 

Unemployed; Unemployed) 2549.3329. 

3378,3316 

Counseling and Guidance . . 2 UBS. 33101. 33106 
Educational Rehabilitation .... 33 1 0 0 , 33102 to 
331QS. 33110. 33112 33113 

Reading Disorders a* Factor in 13115 

Rural and Urban 2341, 33119 

Socioeconomic Characteristics 2206, 2443. 

32123310 

Training and Retraining 1319. 23 2 3. 

3L72 3349. 33107, 3311*; 
Work Orientation 33106.33109,33111 



Low-Income Groups (See also Earnings, Income. 

Wages) 24.122429.33322429 



Attitudes Toward Work 122 0 , 3337 

Counseling and Placement 1309 

Em p lo yer - S uppor ted Upgrading 1338 

Heahh as Employability Factor 1249 

Job Opportunities. P erce p ti on of L443 

Low-Skill Worker* 2336.3388 

Market Analysis ...................... 3649 

Negro Youth 31 2 5 

Occupational Mobility U142 1372 



2309,3316 



Poverty Status as Factor m 1387 

Spending Patterns of NYC Trainees 324 2 

Training Program Needs 3313 



Training Programs 1229, 2431, 3582 
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CODE NUMBER 

Work Response During Public Assistance 

1.2.20, 1.5.58, 2.4.02, 
2.4.23, 3.5.09,3.5.61 

Working Hours Determinants 1.5.72 

Working Poor . . 1-230, 1.5.58, 2.433, 3.3.139, 3.5.61 

Youth Work Attitudes 3.2.21 

Low-Skill Workers, Shortages of 1.5.88,3.1.56 

Low* Wage Industries, Training Programs Impact on . 1332 

M 

Madras (India) Labor Market 3.5.89 

Maine L4.06, 3A38 to 3.4.46 

Man-Machine Relationship 3.L26, 3.L37, 3.6.13 

Management Policies (See also Employer Policies; 

specific policy items) 3.L21, 3.L26 

White-Nonwhite Wage Differentials 1.5.30 

Managers (See Supervisors and Managers) 

Manpower Development Programs (See also 
Training and Retraining; specific program 

entries) L138, 13.09, 3.L27 

Addicts and Alcoholics L3.105 

Apprenticeship LL22,3.L76 

CEP/ WIN Program Interaction (See also 

Concentrated Employment Program; Work 

Incentive Program) L2.I4 

Community Receptivity 3.6.18 

Data Banks for Planning LL34, LL42, 

2.4.16, 3.5.39 

Disadvantaged Workers (See also Labor Force 

Participation; Training and Retraining) 1.1.30, 
13.14, L3.19, 1335, 13.100, 33.145 
Disadvantaged Youth (See also Negro Youth; 

Training and Retraining; Youth) L3.19, 

23.02, 2.4.19, 33.05, 3.3.14, 33.126, 33.162, 3.5.46 

Domestic Workers Z3.54, 33.142, 33.143 

Economic Policy Implications .... 13.03, 13.103, 
L6.15, 2.4.14, 33.146, 3334 
Education, Short-Term Compensatory (See also 
Adult Education; Vocational Education) 

2.437, 33.93 

Effectiveness of (See also Training and RetraikJng) 

13.03, 13.10 

Entry-Level Job Centers . ; 13.73 

Experimental Technical draining . . . 13.98, 33.96 

Federal, State, Local Coordination 13.32 

Great Britain 23.03, 23.14, 3.6.04, 3.6.38 

Health as Factor in L2.09 

Infl ation and Unemployment Impact 

13.103, 33.146 

Information Services (See also Data Banks) 

L134, L6.07 

In-Migration Factors 33.156 

Innovative Training Methods 13.55, 13.98, 

33.68 to 33.72, 33.96 to 33.99 

Interagency P l a nni ng L130, 1335, 

1332, 23.18, 3.L16, 3339 
Job Corps 13.09, 2.4.24, 33.62 



CODE NUMBER 

Job Development and Retention (See also 

Attitudes; Motivations) 1.3.19, 23.05, 

23.29, 33.09, 3.3.14, 3337 

JOBS NOW Program 2332, 33.44, 33.45 

Juvenile Delinquents 3.3.120 to 33.123 

Labor Union Participation (See also Collective 

Bargaining) 2332, 23.14, 3.3.140, 3.6.38 

MDTA Staff Evaluated L3.12, L4.04 

Male-Female Programs Compared 13.94 

Management Attitudes (See also Labor- 
Management Relations; Supervisors 

and Managers) 3330 

Methodology and Models L3.40, 2335, 

3.1.80, 33.41, 3.333 

Mobility Guidelines 13.74 

Negroes (See also Minority Groups; Negro 

Youth; Negroes) 3.530 

New Careers Program 33-13,33.15 

NYC Programs (See also Neighborhood 

Youth Corps) 13.70, 2.435, 3.3.89, 33.91 

OIC Programs (See also Opportunities 

Industrialization Center) .... 33.100, 33.103, 
33.104, 33.110, 33.112, 33.113 
Outreach (See also Outreach Programs) 

2335, 3.335 

On-the-job-Training (See also Training 

and Retraining) 3.5.94 

Private Sector, Role in (See also Employer 

Policies; Supervisors and Managers) . . L3.06, 
2.1.07, 2.4.15, 3.L44 to 3.L49, 3338 

Regional Efforts 23.38,3.1.28,33.63, 3.3.94 

Relocation Programs Evaluated (See also 
Geographic Mobility; Labor Mobility) 

23.48, 33.95, 3.3.133 
Residential Work-Experience Centers .... 13.111 
Upgrading (See also Upgrading Programs) 

LL14, 13.109, 33.155 

Upward Bound L5.43 

YMCA Manpower Project 13.116 

Manpower Policy Planning 1.1.07, 3.1.22, 3.1.80 

Census Defects as Factor 2.L06, 3.1.41 

College Graduates LL21 

Defense Budgets, Effect on 1332, 2.4.14, 

3.L02, 3. L54, 3.5.34 

Discrimination Remediation LL17 

Economic Interactions 1.6.15, 2.4.14, 

23.10, 3334, 3.5.76, 3.634 

Federal Expenditures, Impact on LL19 

Human Services 13.35 

Information Systems LL03, 1.L06, 

LL25, L138, 1334 

International Comparisons LL08,LL28, 

1.6.14, 1.6.15, 23.49, 2.431, 
23.14, 33.134, 33.82, 3.638 

Iowa 1.4.05, 23.18, 3339, 3.4.08 to 3.437 

Local and State 13.104 

Military Procurement, Effect on L5.12 

OECD Countries L6.I4 
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CODE NUMBER 

Performance Evaluation Guidelines 1.3.55, 

3.3.68 to 3.3.72 

Private Industry 3.1.04 

Public Service Employment 1.5.140 

Research Priorities L4.03, 1.4.05 to 

L4.07, 3.4.08 to 3.4.48 

Rural Area Research L3.51 

Specialists in 1.1.37, 2.1.08, 3.133 

Union Role (See also Labor Unions) . 2.5.14, 3.638 

Urban and Regional 3.1.28 

Manpower Projections (See also National Goals 

and Priorities) 13.40, L4.06, 1.6.04, 2.1.03, 

2.426, 2.432, 2.5.10, 3.134, 33.41, 
3.4.38 to 3.4.46, 3339, 3.5.87, 3.634 

National Goals 2.L07, 3.1.44 to 3.1.49 

Manpower Studies 13.55, L4.08. 3.132, 3.1.69 

Fund Reduction Impact 1337 

Human Capital and Labor Economics 1.4.15, 

L4.16, 3.4.85 to 3.4.106 
Interdisciplinary University Programs 1.4.12, L4.14 
Intxauniversity Exchange - - L4.ll, 3.438 to 3.4.76 

Local, Regional, and State 1.4.10, L4.17, 

L4.18, 2.3.45, 3.4.57 

Nuclear Industry L4.13, 23.77 to 3.4.84 

Participant-Observer Research 23.01, 33.03 

Phenomenology of Human Labor 13.01 

Research Exchange 3.131, 3.L68, 3.L69 

Rural Area Human Services 1.4.19 

Manpower Utilization (See also Underemployment) 

1.L08, 13.08, 3.1.08 to 3.L15, 
33.10, 33.11, 33.144 
Business and Government Program Support . 3340 

Career Changers 3.L08 to 3.L15 

College Dropouts and High School 

Graduates 33.84 

College Graduates L630 

Construction Industry . . LL13, L6.04, 1.6.22, 3.133 

Cuban Refugees 3336, 3339 

Engineers 1.139 

Health Manpower LL29, 1336, 

1334, 1336, 13.71, 2.4.06, 2.4.07, 
3.L08 to 3.L15, 3.L60, 33.64, 33.65, 
33.90, 3.3.91, 3.5.18, 3331, 33.95 

Industry-Sponsored 3.6.19 

Information Sources and Systems . . . LL06, 1.133 

Iowa 23.18,3339 

Job Performance Aids 13.116 

Jobs Function Analysis 3.L82 

Maine 1.406, 3.438 to 3.4.46 

Military-Training Carryover (See also Skills 

Transferability) 1.L09 

Retirees 33.16 

Scientists and Technicians - - 2.L07, 3.L44 to 3.L49 

Short-Term Projections for 33.16 

Surplus Ph. D.’s 13.16 

University Planning Center LL16 

"White Collar Workers 33.19 

Women 1.630, 23.05, 3.6.07 



CODE NUMBER 

Marginal Workers (See also Underemployment) . . . L5.79, 

L6.05, 3.1.08 to 3.1.15 

Disadvantaged by Technology 3.137 

Inexperienced Workmen 2.4.09, 3.533 

Job Retention Aid for 3.3.04 

Minimum Wage Protection 1.4.11, 13.18, 

1.630, 2.409, 3.458, 3.476, 3.533 

Program Training Needs 2.1.09, 3-1.55, 3.1.77 

Marine Science Technicians 2.4.11, 3.537 

Maritime Industry 1.4.09, L5.36, 3.4.49 to 3.435 

Marriage and Family (See also Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children; Women Workers) 

Child Day Care 23.32, 33.87 

Childspacing 1339, 3.636 

Economic Changes, Impact on 2.1.15, 3.L90 

Employment vs. Household Activities 1330 

Father’s Occupational Achievement 3338 

Household Labor Force Participation 13.11, 

13.76, 2.435, 33.67, 3.636 

Husband and Wife Careers 33.05 

Migratory Families 13.65, 2.439, 

3339.33.75.33.77 

Poverty Culture Status L5-87 

Wife’s Career Conflicts L5.06, L637 , 1.630, 

2.431, 2.435, 33.05, 33.54, 33.67 

Married Women Workers 13.74, 2.435, 3333, 33.67 

Child Care Factors (See also Child Day- 

Care Centers) 3.L88 

Work Behavior Determinants (See also Labor 

Force Participation) 13.76 

Mass Society, Weberian Concept of 33.48 

Matching Men and Jobs . - L1.05, 1.L12, L639, 2.1.12,3.1.67 

Data Processing as Tool L639 

Relocation for Rural Disadvantaged 33.95 

Mechanization of Farmwork 2.1.05, 3.L19, 

3.133 to 3.135, 33.14 

Medical Manpower (See also Health Services; Nurses; 

Physicians; Psychiatrists) .......... 2.435, 3.L08 to 

3.L15, 33.78, 3.5.91 
Job Opportunities for the Disadvantaged . . 1336, 

23.13.3336.33.78 

Labor Supply and Demand 3.5.95 

Paramedical Staff 3.633 

Professionalism of 33.06 

Skill Transferability from Military Health 

Services (See also Military Personnel, 

Former) 3.L40 

Technicians 13.61, 2.407, 2.438, 3331, 33.73 

Upgrading of Employed Disadvantaged . . - 1334, 
2.406, 33.66, 33.67, 33.18 

Women Professionals L5.04 

Men -Wo men Compared as Workers 1334 

Altitudinal Characteristics L630 

Mental and Ex-Mental Patients 23.07, 23.56, 

33.13, 33.158 

Mentally Retarded Workers 3.L01 

Metal Working Industries 23.37, 33-92 
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CODE NUMBER 

Methodology 1340, 23.01, 2.4X6, 3.132, 

33.03, 33.41, 3339, 3.6.19 

Cost-Benefit Analyses 1.4.05, 2.1.14, 3.1.73, 

3.1.74, 3.4.08 to 3.437 
Data Gathering ........... 1.1.18, 23.08, 3.1.38, 

3.1.82,3.6.15,3.6.40 

Survey Respondents’ Behaviors 3.138 

Mexicans and Mexican Americans (See also Alien 
Commuter Workers; Bracero Agreement; 

Commuting; Minority Groups) . . . 13.19, 23.17, 2331, 
33.14, 3332, 33.43, 33.40, 3331 

Bracero Aftermath 3330 

Commuter Aliens 1.139, 3.1.81 

Employment Discrimination 1.3.67 

Labor Force Participation 13.102, 3.5.57 

Occupational Adjustment 1335 

Occupational Mobility 1334 

Socioeconomic Adjustment 2.1.04, 3.132 

Michigan 3.131, 3330, 3339 

Midwest Area Study 2.1.04, 3.132 

Migrants (See also Commuting; Farmworkers, 

Migratory) ......... ......... 13.01, 2. 1.07 , 23.07, 

3. 1.44 to 3.L49, 3339, 3.6.14 
Adjustment, Occupational ... LL02, L4.01, L4.05, 
L538, 13.65, 3.4.01 to 3.437, 3.634, 3.637 

American Indians 1.4.13, 2.1.07, 3.1.44 

to 3.L49, 3.4.77 to 3.4.84 
College Graduates ... L4.06, 3.438 to 3.4.46, 3339 

Cost -Benefit Analysis 1.4.06, 3.438 to 3.4.46 

Counseling and Guidance L.L.02 

Depressed Area Populations 13.15 

Intercity 13.08, 3.5.45, 3.5.77 

Interstate and Intrastate 13.102, 13.97, 

23.07, 3336, 3.6.14 
Mexican Americans, Socioeconomic 

Adjustment of 2XG4, 2.1.07, 

3.132, 3.L44 to 3.L49 

Negroes 13.82, 2.4.18, 33.07, 33.44 

Public School Teachers . - 13-48 

Relocation Programs 33.95 

Return Migration 3338, 3.637 

Rural-Urban L4.01, L4.05, 1338, 2338, 

33.94, 3.4.01 to 3.437, 33.77, 3.637 

Texas Project Assessed 13.01, 33.01 

Unorganized Work Force 3.632 

Youth, Rural 13.85, 33.18 to 3330, 33.78 

Migratory Workers (See also Farmworkers, 

Migratory) L137, 13.01, 33.01, 3.632 

Military Manpower Procurement (See also Selective 
Service) 

Canada 13.12 

New Standards in U.S 1.1.09 

Military Personnel, Children of 3.L08 to 3.L15 

Military Personnel, Former (See also Retirement; 

Veterans) 1336 

GX Bill for Education 13.70 

Medical-Training Carryover to Civilian 

Health Services 1.4.13, 3.1.40, 3.4.77 to 3.434 



CODE NUMBER 

New Standards Men 1.1.09 

Skill Transferability to Civilian Jobs 1.4.13, 

1330, 1.6.02, 23.47, 33.132, 3.4.77 to 3.4.84 
Vocational Education ...... L4.13, 3.4.77 to 3.434 

Milwaukee (Wis.) 3X18 

Mine Health and Safety Act of 1909 (See also 

Coal Mining) 13.45 

Minimum Wage (See also Marginal Workers) 33.65 

Domestic Workers, Effect on 1.636 

Youth’s Employment, Effect on L630 

Minnesota 33.58 to 33.60 

Minority Groups (See also entries for various 

minorities) .. 1X10, 1X17, 1331, 23.05, 23.17, 2 3 .2 1 , 
2335, 33.09, 3332, 33.43, 33.85, 33.102 

Aging Unemployed Workers 1X08 

Banking Industry 3X37 

Building Trades (See also Boston Plan; 

Construction Industry) 1X13, 13.83, 

1333, 3336 

College Graduates 1X.15 

Counseling and Guidance .... 13.16, 1339, 2.4.08, 
3.1.85, 3X86, 33.106, 33.107, 3332 
Education and Employment as Correlates 

2.4.17,33.42 

Employment Discrimination ....... 13.67, 2X07, 

3X44 to 3.1.49, 33.85 

Employment Service for (See also California 

“Job Agent”) 2335,3333 

Language Training .............. 1335, 33.116 

Leadership Training 2333, 33.49, 

33.100 to 33.102, 33.105, 33.108 to 33.114 
Negroes and Spanish-Speaking Peoples (See 
also Dialect Remediation; Literacy 

Training) 1.137 

Nonurban Relocation 33X17 

Nursing Students 23.04, 33.07 

Occupational Mobility. . 1334, 23.05, 3331, 3.6.07 

Pre-Apprenticeship Programs 23-06, 

33.12, 33.01 

Public Assistance Variously Used 33.07 

School -to- Work Transition 23.44, 33.129 

Small Business ............ 13.47, 13.93, 2337, 

2334,3335,33.83 
Training and Retraining . . 13X00, 13.19, 13.59, 
23.19, 3341, 33X03, 33X45, 3331 

Trucking Industry 1338 

Upgrading Programs 1334, 3333 to 3335 

Underemployed as Trainees - . 1334, 33.66, 3367 

Vocational Education 3X83 

Worksite Accessibility 2.439,33.75 

Mississippi 2330, 23.07, 3.6.14, 33.61 

Mobility, Spatial (See also Geographic Mobility; 

Labor Mobility; Migrants; Occupational Mobility; 

Social Mobility) 23.07,3.6X4 

Montana 33.74 

Motivations (See also Aspirations; Attitudes; entries 

for specific groups) 13.63, 33.04 

Blue-Collar Workers 13.94, 23.04, 3.6.05 
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CODE NUMBER 

College Students 2-4.13,2.5.04,3-5.33,3.6.05 

Disadvantaged Youth 23.43,3-3.128,3.3.150 

Engineers 2.5.04, 3-5.04, 3.6.05 

Long-Term Unemployed 23.41, 33.119 

Low-Skill, Low-Wage Workers .... 2336, 33.88 

Minority Groups 2333, 33.49, 33.105, 33-14 

Negro College Women 1.6.09 

New Workers 23.04,3.6.05 

Trainees 1.6.17, 3.136, 3.134 

Work Groups 2.4.38, 3.5.96 

Youth Summer Workers 23.05,33.10 

N 

NAB-JOBS Program 13.02, L5.96, 2.4.15, 

2.4.19, 3338, 33.46 

National Goals and Priorities 1.138, 1.139, L6.15, 

2.L07,3.L44 to 3.1.49 

Negro Youth 

Attitudes toward Work (See also 

Aspirations; Motivations) 13.17 

Children of Military Personnel L1.08, 

3.L08 to 3.1.15 

Counseling and Guidance 1339. 2.4.08, 

3.L86, 3301, 3332 

Employability Improvement Programs 

3.L84, 33.84 

Employment and Unemployment LL07, 

1317, 13.91, 3.135, 3.139 

Job Orientation Experiment 3.L86 

Job Relocation Experiment 3337 

Labor Force Participation 3.5.43 

Rural 3.139 

Training, Non participants 2303,3308 

Negroes (See also Employment Discrimination; 

Integration ; Minority Groups) 13.19,2332, 

33.14, 33.140 

Apprenticeship (See also Preapprenticeship; 
Training and Retraining; specific 

industries) 1.1.22, 33.01 

Automation as Job Disadvantage 3.635 

Banking Industry 3.137 

Career Goals L6.09, 3330 

Civil Disorders, Role in 3.632 

College Graduates . . . 1.4.01, L6.09, 3.4.01 to 3.4.07 

Company-Sponsored Training . . _ 13.18 

Construction Industry (See also Building 
Trades Unions; Housing Problems) 

LL40, 1333 

Construction Industry Entrepreneurs L6-12 

Consumer Problems in Ghetto Areas L4.0L, 3.4.07 
Dialect Remediation for Women (See also 

Dialect Remediation) 23.45, 33.130 

Domestic Workers L4.01, L4.16, 3.4.01 

to 3.437, 3.435 to 3.4.106 

Economic Development L4.16, 1331, 

3.435 to 3.4JL06 



CODE NUMBER 

Employment Discrimination . . 1.1.17, L I 22, 13.67 
Employment Patterns (See also Unemployed) 

1.L17, L1.40, 1.4.11, 2.4.15, 2.4.17, 2.433, 
3.1.69, 3.438 to 3.4.76, 3338, 33.42, 33.61 

Engineers 2.1.10, 3.138 

Income Benefits from Political Ga in s 13.44 

Industrial Occupations, Nonentry to 3.137 

Industrial Upgrading 1.135 

Institutional Racism 13.64 

Integration in Railroad Crafts 13.07 

Job Retention 2.4.19, 33.46 

Job Search LL32, L4.09, 2.4.08, 

3.4.49 to 3.435, 3332 

Job Turnover 23.42,33.127 

Labor Force Participation 3337 

Labor Mobility (See also Labor Force 

Participation; Occupational Mobility) . 3331 

Migration LL02, L5.97, 2.4.18, 33.44 

Minimum Wage . . . . 1-4.11, 13.18, 3.438 to 3.4.76 
Mobility (See also Social Class and Status; 

Social Mobility) 13.66 

Older Workers - LL08 

Program Needs 2.L09, 3.135 

Residential Upgrading L6.19 

Small Business Proprietorship L4.01, L6.12 

2334, 3333, 3.4.01 to 3.4.07 
Voluntary and Industrial Organizations .... L6.18 

Wage Differentials from Whites L4.01, 

3.4.01 to 3.4.07 

Women Workers LL31, 13.74, 2.L11, 

3.L62 to 33.65, 33.139 

“Work Establishment" Membership L6.18 

Neighborhood Employment Centers 23-10, 33-20 

Neighborhood Youth Centers 2333, 33-141 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 1335, 13.110, 

3.L77, 33.68 to 33.72 

College Qualification Programs 13.05, 13.27, 

13.70, 33.89 

Cost-Benefit Analysis for Indiana .... 23.08, 3.6.15 

Dropouts 23.01, 23.02, 2.434, 

33.06, 33.07, 33.62 
Effectiveness for Disadvantaged Youth ... 1 . 2 . 1 0, 
L336, 23.02, 33.07, 33.12, 33CL4, 3332, 3333 
Enroll ees* Needs and Characteristics .... 1.2.10, 
23.01, 23.02, 33.02, 33.06, 33.07 

Group Counseling 13.10, 33.01 

Health Care Training 13.17 

Job Supervisors ........... 2.2.01, 33.06, 3332 

JOBS I Program 2338, 33-56 

New York City EnroIIees 3.232 

Nonparticipation 23.03, 33.08 

Posttraining Adjustment 13.11, 23.02, 33-07 

Recruitment 13.70, 1339, 3331, 3339 

Remedial Education ........ 13.11, 23.02, 33.07 

Rural Programs 1.2.23, 2.2.01, 3.2.06, 

33.18 to 3330 

Summer Programs ......... 1336, 1332, 33.14, 
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CODE NUMBER 



Urban Programs Evaluated 1.2.11 

Work Attitudes Improvement 3331 



Work* Experience Transitional Programs . - 1334, 
13.32, 13.110, 33.12, 33.22 
New Careers Program . . . 13.43, 13.54, 2.3.16, 2337, 33.13, 
33.15, 3.3.30, 33.66, 33.67, 33.81,33.115 



New Haven (Conn.) 33.94 

New Orleans (La.) 1.6.12 

New Workers (See also Entry-Level Jobs; School-to- 

Work Transition; Youth) 2.4.10, 3335 

Inexperienced vs. Experienced 2.4.09, 3.533 

Job Opportunities for Minorities 2.4.08, 

3.135,3332 

Motivations 23.04, 3.6.05 



Unemployment Rates 3.634 

Nonwhite Workers (See also Minority Groups) 33.74 

North Carolina L4.ll, 3.139, 3.438 to 3.4.76 

Northeast Region L632, 2.L12, 3.L67 

Nurses (See also Health Services) 

Aides and Practical Nurses 1.1.10, 2.4.06, 

3.137, 33.18 

Labor Supply and Demand 33.95 

Nurse Training Act of 1964 33.95 

Occupational Choice L4.06, 23.04, 

33.07, 3.438 to 3.4.46 

Shortages 2336, 3334, 3.5.95 

Training and Retraining .... 2.4.06, 33.18, 33.95 



o 



Occupational Choice (See also Labor Market 

Information) L134, 3.L08 to 3.L15, 3.632 

Attitudes of Youth 1339 

Blind Workers L6.06 



College Students 

Health Services 

High School Students 
Mexican Americans - 

Professionals 

Pretraining 

Technicians - 

Women 



L6.09, 3.1.79 

L4.05, 1.4.06, 3.4.08 to 3.4.46 

L4.06, 3.438 to 3.4.46 

1335 

13.04 

13.16,3.6.03 

L4.06, 2.4.07, 3.438 to 

3.4.46,3331 
. L5.74,L6.09, 23.05, 3.6.07 



Occupational Classification (See also Job Content) 

2.L13, 3.132, 3.L71 

Occupational Licensing LL10, L134, L6.05 

Occupational Mobility (See also Labor Mobility; 

Upgrading) ............ 1334, 1334, 2332, 33140 

Blue-Collar Workers LL08, 3.L08 to 3.L15 

Cuban Refugees 3336, 3339 

Disadvantaged Workers 1334, 13.90, 3 .3.25, 

3.333 to 3335, 3337, 3338, 
3331, 3338, 3339, 33.81 
Education’s Influence on .... 2.4.17, 33.19, 33.42, 

3338,3339,3 3.68 



Farmworkers L139 

Fathers of Families, White 3338 

Food Services Industry 13.65, 3.2.05 



Health Services 13.71, 3.3.90, 3391 

In-Company Plans 1379 

Job Restructuring as Aid 1399 

Laid -Off Engineers and Scientists 13.63, 

13.66, 13.82 

Licensing as Factor ........ 1.1.10, 1.1.24, 1.6.05 

Long-Term Unemployed 2.5.09, 3.6.16 

Low-Skill Workers 1334, 3333 to 3335 

Medical Technicians 2.4.07, 3331 

Public School Teachers 13.48,33.19 

Rural-Urban Migrants LL02, 3.138, 33.78 

Rural Youth 33.78 

Unionized Civil Service Workers 13.67 

Urban vs. Rural 2.1.07, 3.L44 to 3.L49 

White-Nonwhite Comparisons 1.131, 1335, 

2.1.11, 3.1.62 to 3.L65, 3331 

Women Workers - - 23.05, 33.05, 3.6.07 

Occupational Patterns 

Attainment Factors 1.6.11 

Federal Spending as Influence LI 39 

Migration 33.77 

Professionals ........ L136, 13.04, 1336, 2.4.07, 

2.431, 23.11, 3331, 3334, 33.71, 3.637 

Projection Techniques 3.L18 

Sex as Differential 1336, 13.34 

Technicians - 1336, 2.438, 33.73 

Women Workers 1336, 2.431, 33.05, 3334 

Work Performance LL05 

Occupational Training Information System (OTIS) . - 3.L66 
Occupations (See also Employment Services; Labor 
Market Information ; specific avocations, trades, 

and professions) LL10, 2.4.12, 3332 

Barbers and Cosmetologists LLxO 

Civil Service Employees 13.67 

Clerical Workers 13.81, 23.01, 23.02, 

33.06.33.07 

Domestic Workers - - • L6.26, 2334, 33.142, 33.143 

Elasticity of Substitution 33.76, 33.83 

Electricians 

Engineers 1336, 2.5.11, 3.637 

Firemen .......... 13.15, L4.16, 3.435 to 3.4.106 

Policemen 2.430, 33.81 

Scientists 23.11, 3.637 

Socioeconomic Barriers io “Elite” Occupations 

23.05. 3.6.07 

Training Data LL18 

Women Physicians 13.04 

Offenders, First (See also Crime and Offenders; Juvenile 

Delinquents ; Disadvantaged Youth) 33.148 

Oklahoma ....... ................... ........ 3. 1-66 

Older Workers (See also Age-Group Comparisons; 

A ging Workers) 

Employment Services . . 23.10, 23.13, 3330, 3.630 

Counseling and Placement 23.13, 

33.48,3.630 

Job Success Factors - . LL31, 2.L11, 3.L62 to 33.65 

Labor Force Participation - - - - - • L635 

Long-Term Unemployed .......... 23.20, 33.42 
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CODE NUMBER 



Marginal Employment 

Retirement* Involuntary 1.1.20 

Retirement Preparation 2J*09,33.1G f 3^.l7 

Training *nd Retraining 1.5.18, 2,334, 

3330,33.12 



Women 33.12 

On-the-job Training . . . „ 23.05, 23. 22 , 33.09, 

33-44,33.45,33.94 



Automated Jobs 3.L06 

Clerical Occupation* 1*231,23.02,33.07 

Cost-Benefit Analy ses 1.4*13, 2.1*14, 3. 1.73, 

3*1.74, 3.4.77 to 3.4.84, 33.74 

Household-Related Services 1331 

Private vs. public 3.6.12 

Private Industry Mobility Programs 13.68 

Technicians 1336, 2-438, 33.73 



Women Workers 3.L06 

Opportunities Industrialization Center (OlO) . . * . 33.100, 
33.103, 33-104* 33.110, 33-112, 33.113 
Opportunity Development Corporation (ODO) .... 33.16 

Oregon * • 2-5.10- 3.634 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 

Development (OECD) * • • 1*6.14 

Organizational Goals, Profit and Nonprofit 13.49 

Orientals (See Chinese and Japanese Americans) 

Out-Migrants (See also Migrants) 1-6.01, 3338 

Outreach Programs (See Apprenticeship; Job 

Placement) - * 13*22, 13.11, 2335, 

2338, 3339, 33.85, 33.94, 33.95 
Overindebted Workers (Sec also Garnisheed 

Workers) 1-535 



P 

Paper and Pulp Industry 1*135 

Parolees, Employment of (See also Counseling and 
Guidance; Crime and Offenders; Juvenile 

Delinquents; Rehabilitation Programs) 3.639 

Para professionals (See als° Health Services; 



Technicians; specific professional occupations) 

LL10, 1336, L3.62, 23.16, 23.40, 

? 2.4.06, 3330, 33-118, 33.1 8, 3.633 

Disadvantaged Workers 3 3.2 6 , 1 .3.54, 

33.64,33.65 

Education # ; 2.436, 3 . 5 .9 2 

Hiring Standards 1-130, 3.633, 

Teams ^th Professionals 33.01 

Part-Time Workers (See also Seasonal Employment ; 

Underemployment) * * - * * 1-131, 13.71, 

2.1-11, 3.1-62 to 3.L65 
Pennsylvania . • 1.4.16, 1-5-92, 23.07, 3.4.85 to 3.4.106, 3.6.14 
Pensions (See also Aging "Workers; Marginal Workers; 

Older Workers; Retirement) L330 

Earnings Allocated for .... L4.ll, 3.438 to 3.4.76 
European Programs 1.4.11, 3.438 to 3.4.76 

Philadelphia (Pa.) 1-1-38, L4.16, 3.4.85 to 3.4.106 

Physicians (See also HeaJrii Services; Medical 

Manpower; Professional Occupations) 1411, 

13.04, 3.438 to 3.4.76, 33*06 



CODE NUMBER 

Labor Supply and Demand 2.435, 33.91 

Physicists (See also En gi neers; Scientists) 1-5.69 

Placement of Unemployed (See also Employment 

Services; Job Placement; Layoffs) 1 3 . 22 , 33.74 

Plumbers 1*1.10, 3.L76 

Police (See also Law Enforcement Officers) 13.10, 

1334,2.430,3331 

Discrimination Among 33-85 

Manpower Shortages 1*139, 13.10 

Poor (See also Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children; Public Assistance; Working Poor) 

1333, ZL09, 3.135 

Civil Disorder Participants 3.L78 

Medical and Health Needs 3. LOS to 3-L15 

Mental Retardation Incidence 3.L01 

Population (See also Manpower Policy Planning; National 
Goals and Priorities) 

Census Coverage Deficiencies 2.L06, 3.1*41 

Projections 23.10,3.634 

Rural Decrease and Job Loss L5.86 

“Universe of Need** Estim ates 23.09, 3.135 

Poverty, Culture of (See also Low-Income Groups) 

1337,33.49,3334 
Manpower Implications in Elimination .... 3.134 
Preapprenticeship (See also Apprenticeship; Tr aining 

and Retraining) 23.06, 3-3.12, 33.01 

Pr*. training and Job Orientation 3-6.03 

Price Stability (See also Inflation; Labor Market 

Information; Unemployment) ... L3.103, 2.4.01, 2.4.12, 

33-146,3-5.08,3332 

Printers 3.L76, 3-6.12 

Prison Inmates (See also Crime and Offenders; 

Counseling and Guidance; Rehabilitation 

Programs) 

Private Industry Training (See also Employer Policies; 

Training and Retraining) 2339,33.115 

Productivity 13.69, 2.4.20, 2.438, 3332, 33-96 

Professional Occupations (See also Occupational Choice; 
specific occupations) 

Career Patterns 15.26 

Cuban Refugees 3336 

Employment Discrimination 3330 

Negro Men LL36 

Occupational Site Criteria 2.435, 33.91 

Skill Obsolescence (See also Engineers and 

Scientists) 3.636 

Supporting Personnel (See also Para- 

professionals; Technicians) 33.08 

Women . . - 13.04, 2.435, 23.05, 33.67, 3.6.07,3.636 

Professionalism (See also specific professional 

occupations) L o .28, 33.47, 33.63, 33.71 

Programed Instruction 1335,33.18, 

33.120 to 33-123 

Project Build 23 . 12 , 33.154, 33.01 

Project Rejoin 33.149 

Project Surge * 13.109, 33.155 
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Projection* (See also specific topics) 

State and Local Government Employees . - . 1.6.13 

Oregon State Manpower 2.5.10, 3634 

Promotion of Workers (See also specific industries) 

Supervisors and Managers 2.3.49, 33.134 

Wage Differentials as Barrier 1530 

Psychiatrists (See also Medical Manpower; 

Physicians) 35.06 

Public Assistance (See also Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children; Family Assistance Plan; 

Social Work and Workers; Welfare Mothers) 



32.02,13.07 

AFDC Recipients - 1330 

FAP Criteria 1.2. 27, L4.02 

Labor Force Participation Effect 1X08, 

15.42,36.11 

Parolees L6.03 

Role Conflicts for Indigenous Staff 15.17 

Staff Attitudes toward Recipients ... 1 2 3 1, 13.88 
Training Programs for Recipients ... 13.06, 3-2.03 

Work Orientation of Recipients L2.04 

Working Mothers 13.08 

Working Poor 1330 

Public Law 78 (See also Bracero Agreement) 3632 

Public School Teachers (See also College Teachers) 

Collective Bargaining L4.13, L4.16, 

34.77 to 34.106 

Dropouts, Preventive Teaching for 1337, 

13.103, 33146, 3536 

High Schools 15-48 

Labor Force Participation 2.435, 35-67 

Labor Mobility 15.48 

Occupational Mobility 35.19 

Youth Tutoring, Support of 33.77 

Public Service Agency Employment 

Disadvantaged Workers 13.15,13.15, 

1358,15.40 

Ex-Offenders (See also Parolees) LL11 

Puerto Ricans (See also Minority Groups) . - 1335, 1531, 

2.4.08, 3335, 33316, 3532 

Banking Industry - 3157 

Counseling and Vocational Guidance 2.4.03, 3532 

Employment Discrimination 2.4.03, 3 532 

Handicapped Unemployed 3L01 

Labor Force Participation 33117, 3557 



R 



Racism (See also Discrimination; Employment 
Discrimination) 

Hiring Sta n dards 15.64 

Housing Segregation - 1 5. 1 3 

Income Differentials 15-44 

Institutional 15.64 

Nonwhite Workers (See also Minority 

Groups; specific ethnic groups) 2.4.08, 3 5.22 

Occupational Opportunities 3533 

Railroad Operating Crafts 1557 



CODE NUMBER 

Railroad Industry 15.07,15.73 

Reading Disorders of Chronically Unemployed . . . 13.115 

Real Estate Industry 13.10 

Recidivism (See also Addicts and Alcoholics; Crime 
and Offenders; Parolees; Rehabilitation Programs) 

1333, 13.108, 33120 to 33123 
Recruitment (See also Employment Services; Hiring 

Standards and Practices; individual job entries) . 15.75 



Clerical Workers 1531 

Engineers 15.47 

Farmworkers (See also California **Job Agents’*; 
Farmworkers, Migratory; Seasonal 

Employment) 1.139 

Labor Market Expansion 15.75, 25.15, 

33156,36.41 

Methods 25.15,36.41 

Miners 33.74 

Public Service Employment 33.76 

Technicians 2.4.07, 3531 

Regional and Area Studies (See also specific 
geographic areas) 

Appalachia 3138 

Indian Reservations 3138 

New York — New England 1537 

Southwest, The 3138 

Regions, Economically Depressed 1552 

R ehabilit ation Programs (See also Counseling and 
Guidance; Group Counseling) 

Addicts and Alcoholics .... 1330, 13.41, 13.108 

Disadvantaged Groups 2336, 3330 

Handicapped Workers 2339,33115 

Long-Term Unemployed 23.41, 33.119 

Mental Patients, Former 23.07,2356, 

3313,33.158 

Parolees and Ex-Offenders 13.16,3130 

Prison Inmates 1336, 33.124, 33.125 

Women Offenders 1333 

Relocation of Plants and Businesses L138, 15.77, 

2.436, 3.L04, 3L08 to 3L15, 3559 

Large to Small Cities 1X08 

Relocation of Workers (See also Geographic Mobility; 
Labor Mobility; Manpower Development 

Programs) 1353, 3352, 33 ^5 

Effectiveness Appraised 2348,33113 

Mexican Americans 13102 

Puerto Ri cans - 33117 

Rural Workers - 3338, 3358 to 3360 

Supportive Services 3358,3359 

Unemployed Workmen 1353,3335, 

3338,3358,3359 

Remedial Education 13115, 33120 to 33123 

Research and Development 

Funding Cutbacks 1537 

Manpower Studies 1308, 2.1.03, 3.134, 

3.152, 3.158 

Secondary Tabor Markets 15.05 

Residential Centers (See also Neighborhood Youth 

Corps) 13311, 33126 
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CODE NUMP^R 



Domestic Worker Training 1.3.114 

Drug Control Programs 13.41 

Youth Summer Work Camps 23.43, 33.128 

Youth Training Programs ... 23.02, 33.05, 33162 
Residential Mobility (See also Discrimination; 

Racism) L6.19 

Retail Trade Industry (See also Small Business) . . L4.01, 
2.433, 3.431 to 3.4.07, 33.65, 3338 



Minority Group Proprietors (See also Negroes, 
Small Business Proprietors) . . 2337, 3335 

Owners and Managers 2.433,3338 

Retarded Workers (See Mentally Retarded Workers) 
Retirement (See also Older Workers; Pensions) 

College Teachers L4.05, 3.4.08 to 3.437 

Income Maintenance L4. 11, 3-438 to 3.4.76 



Involuntary 1L20 

Military Retirees (See also Military Personnel, 

Former) L6.02 

Preretirement Programs 33.16 

Retirement Employment 23.09, 33.16, 33.17 

Retraining (See Training and Retraining) 

Rio Grande Valley LL39 

Rioters 33.78 



Role Performances Compared 

Profit and Nonprofit Job Criteria 13.49 

Rural Areas (See also Agricultural Technology; 



Farmworkers; Migrants) 1 99 7 

Adjustment to Urban Life . . 23.07, 33.44 to 33.49 

Disadvantaged Workers 33.95 

Distribution of Physicians 2.435, 33.91 

Employment Opportunities 1330, 1336, 

3331, 33.02 

Farm Management Methods 13.91 

Job Loss and Population Decrease 1336 

Labor Mobility 1333, 3330 

Labor Supply and Demand 2.1.12,3.1.67 

Out-Migration 13.102, 33.77, 3.632 

Relocation Services 13.74 

Vocational Education 2338, 33.94, 33.144 



Youth Programs (See also Neighborhood 
Youth Corps; Work Incentive Program) 



1.2.23, 33.18 to 3.230 



s 



San Francisco (Calif.) 13.07, 3.L04 

School -to- Work Transition (See also Labor Force 

Participation; Manpower Development Pro g r am s) 

L131, 13.87, 13.107, 2.L11, 
3.L62 to 3.L65, 33.151, 33.152 



College Graduates LL21 

Dropouts LL26 

Noncollege Youth 3.130 

School-Leaving Age Compared 

Internationally 3.L29 

Vocational Education 13.77 



Scientists (See also Engineers; Professional Occupations) 

Aerospace Industry 13.04, 13.82 



College S'.udents 1339 

Employment Discrimination 23.05,3.6.07 

Job Satisfaction 2.5.11,3.637 

Labor Supply a^d Demand . . . 1337,2.1.03, 3.134 

Layoffs 1363, 13.66, 1332, 1.5.08 

Marine Science 2.4.11,3337 

Occupational Patterns 1336, 23.11,3337 

Productivity 13.69 

Skill Obsolescence 13.08, 2.434, 33.90 

Women 3.636 

Working Conditions 13.69, 33.47 

Worklife Instability 13.08 

Seasonal Employment (See also Part-Time Workers; 

Underemployment) 2.L05, 3.133, 3.133 to 3.135 

Braceros 33.13 

Citrus Fruit 3.1.19 

Construction Industry 3334 

Seattle (Wash.) 3334 

Second Careers (See also Military Personnel, Former; 

Retirement ) 1.6.02 

Secondary Labor Markets (See also Labor Markets) . L6.05 

Disadvantaged Workers in 3.131 

Selective Service (See also Veterans) L1.09, L4.05, 

3.4.08 to 3.437 

Self-Employed (See aJ*o Negroes, Small Business 
Proprietors; Retail Trade Industry; Small 

Business) 2.432, 2.433, 33.07, 33.60, 3338 

Service Employees International Union ( SEIU ) . . . LI. 14 

Service Industries L1.14, 33.16 

Sheltered Workshops for the Disadvantaged - 2339,33.115 

Shipping Industry 1336 

Shortage Occupations (See also Labor Supply and 

Demand; specific occupations) 13.88,2.436, 

3.134, 3.L56, 3.5.92 

Skill Escalation and Employment Development (SEED) 

23.03, 33.06 

Skill Obsolescence (See also Engineers; Scientists) 

13.08, 2.L07, 3.L44 to 3.1.49, 3.639 
Skill Requirements (See also Job Content) . . 2.L03, 3.134 

Administrators* Concept of 13.98, 33.96 

Area Needs Surveys 2.432, 33.18, 33.87 

Automated vs. Nonautomated Jobs 2.432, 

33.06,3338, 3337 

Civil Service Entry Jobs 23.46, 33.131 

Construction Industry L6.04 

Hospital Services 2.4.06, 3.5.18 

Licensing Procedures, Relation to 1.L10 

Low-Income Urban Workers - . . 13.02 

Negroes in Industry 1.135 

Proficiency Testing -. 13.61 

Public Safety Services 1.L29 

Tariff Protection, Relation to L432, 

3.438 to 3.4.76 

Technicians (See also specific occupations) 

13.98, 2.4.1 L 33.96, 3337 
Technological Change, Effect on . . . 3.L03, 3.139, 

3.137,3.634 
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CODE NUMBER 

Transportation Industry 23,52, 33.140 

Vocational Education Curriculum 1.1.01 

WIN Program Staff 13.12.13,18 

Skill Transferability (See also Engineers ; Military 

Personnel, Former: Scientists; Veterans) .... 1336, 

13.95, 1330 

Skill Utilization (See also Manpower Utilization; 

Second Careers; Underemployment) 1330 

Small Business (See also Negroes, Small Business 

Proprietors’; Retail Trade Industry; Self-Employment) 

Construction Contractors 1.6.12 

Minority Groups 1338, 13.47, L6.12, 

2337. 2334. 3335, 3333 
Owner-Manager Job Satisfaction . . . 3433, 3338 

Parolees as Proprietors 3.639 

Trucking Industry Proprietors 1338 

Volunteer Business Consultants 13.93 

Social Class and Status (See also Mobility; 

Occupational Mobility) 1334 

Ideology of (Weberian Theory) 33.4 8 

Middle-Class Negroes 3.1.08 to 3. L15 

Occupation Choice, Effect of and on . 2.4.13, 3333 
Social Insurance (See also Unemployment Insurance) 

1.4.16,3.435 to 3.4.106 

Social Mobility (See also Occupational Mobility; 

Social Class and Status) 

Low-Income Groups . . . 13.90, 2.4.04, 33-15, 33-49 

White Married Men 3338 

Social Organization of Migratory Farmworkers .... 13.65, 

3.6.08 

Social Work and Workers (See also 

Counseling and Guidance; Public Assistance; 
Volunteer Workers > 1335, 1334, 1336, 33.64, 33.65 



Attitudes of Staff 33.63 

Curriculum Relevance 1338 

Indigenous Nonprofessional Staff 13.60 

Job Satisfaction 1333 

Occupational Patterns 2.431,3334 

Paraprofessionals 1330, 23.16, 3330, 33.81 

Professional Skills Improvement 1331, 1338 

Student Attitudes 1334, 33.63 

Union 1338 

Socioeconomic Structure (See also Social Class 
and Status) 

Assimilation Factor 1338,13.65 

Career Achievement Factor 1334,33.48, 

33.49,33.18 

Education as Enforcement of 3338 

Employment’s Role in 3L15, 3350, 33.06 

Urban Decay’s Effect on 3336 

South, the 13.02, 1338 

Construction Industry L I 22, 13.40, 13.12 

Education in 1338 

Income Ceiling Data 19 97 

Negro Employment Patterns 1337 

Nonfarm Employment 13.01 

Out-Migrants LL02, 1333, 1338, 



1-532, 13.01, 3332, 3337 



CODE NUMBER 



Paper and Pulp Industry 1335 



South Carolina 2331, 33.08 to 33.15, 33338 

South Texas 13302 



Spanish Surnamed Persons (See also Cuban Refugees; 

Minority Groups; Puerto Ricans) . 1 335, 2332, 33.140 
Speech Training (See also Basic Occupational 

Language Training; Dialect Remediation) .... 1335, 
23.45, 2332, 33330, 33340, 33.40 
Standards for Jobs (See also Occupational Licensing) 



LL10, 1335 

State Development Commissions 3.L08 to 3.L15 

State Employment Services 1339, 2.L02, 3337 



Statistical Methods and Studies {See Cost-Benefit 
Analyses; Methodology) 

Steel Industry LL08* 33.03 to 3.L15, 33.72 

Stratification (Seel also Social Class and Status) . . . 33.48 
Students (See College Students; High Schools; Youth) 

Sub professional Occupations (See also Paraprofessionals; 

Technicians) 13.61, 2.436, 3332 

Substitution Information (See also Elasticity of 

Substitution) 13.03,1332 

Supervisors and Managers (See also employer entries) 

Attitudes and Perceptions of 1333, 13.49, 

13300, 33345, 33.79 

Disadvantaged Workers and 1331, 1329, 

13300, 1339, 3335, 3336, 3333, 33345 

Guidelines for 1335, 3335, 33.68 to 33.72 

Supervisory Style of L4Q5, 2.430, 3.438 

to 3.437, 3332 

Upgrading Programs 23.49, 33334 

White-Nonwhite Perceptions of .... 2307, 3317 
Supply and Demand (See Labor Supply and Demand) 

SURGE, Project 13309,33355 

Systems Analysis 33.75,3330 



T 



Talent Assistance Program (TAP) 1353,1338, 

3433,3333 

Tampa Bay Area 33.139 

Tariff Protection (See also Trade, Foreign, and 

Manpower) L43 1, 3.4.58 to 3.4.76 

Teachers (See also College Teachers; Public School 

Teachers) 13.43, 3435, 3337 

Teamsters Union No. 42 2332,33340 



Technical Education (See also Paraprofessionals; 



Vocational Education) 2.431,3337 

Tec hnici a ns (See also Paraprofessionals) 

Agricultural 1339 

Dental 1330, 1339,3436,33.92 

Draftsmen 3436,3352 

Earnings 3436,33.92 

Health and Medical . . . L130, 1326, 1334, 34.06, 

34.07, 3428, 3436, 3JL08 to 
33.15, 3330, 33.663337, 
3338, 333L 33.73,33.92 
Hiring Standards and Practices .... 1326, 1331, 

3407,3331,3333 
Marine Science 3431,3337 
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CODE NUMBER 



Occupational Choice 5456,2457, 

5458 to 54.46, 5521 

Occupational Mobility 2.4.07*3521 

Occupational Pattema 1526,2428, 

2456,35.73,3552 

Optometric LL33 

Proficiency Testing for 1551 

Recruitment 24.07, 3.127, 3521 

Skill Requirements 1.153,2153,2421, 

3224,3527 

Training Disadvantaged as 15.98,35.78, 

35.96 to 35.99 



Technological Change (See also Automation; Engineers; 



Scientists) 15.98,3556 

Aerospace Industry 3256 

Agriculture (See also Farmworkers) 1551, 

21.05, 24.05; 3.129,3253 to 3255, 3527 

Apprenticeship 1522, * « 7 6 

Automated vs. Nonautomated Jobs 5153, 

3.156,35.13 

Coal Mining 2556,3520 

Job Satisfaction 3.156,3257 



Labor Supply and Demand . . . 15.46, 3253, 3221 
Labor Unions (See also Trade Unions) 



15.73,3525 

Management Decisions EL08, 1273, 5158 to 3225 
Marginal Workers, Negative Impact on ... . 3.157 

Maritime Industry 1.459, 3.4.49 to 3.455 

Planning and Preparation for . . 2556, 

3258 to 3225, 35.10 

Political Response to 15.78 

Railroad Industry 15.73 

Skill Obsolescence (See also Engineers) . . . 3554 
Skilled Workers, Negative Effect on . 15.08, 3226 
Skilled Workers, Positive Effect on . . 3256,3257 

Social Aspects of 1558, 3256, 3525 

Steel Industry 1253 

Teenagers (See Delinquent Youth; Disadvantaged Youth; 
Youth) 

Temporary Help Market (See also Clerical Workers) - 1551 

Texas Migrant Worker's Project 1551,3551 

Tidewater Virginia L4.09, 3.4.49 to 3.455 

Trade, Foreign, and Manpower 1.421, 2551, 

3A58 to 3.4.76, 3551 

Trade Unions (See also Labor Unions) 1556, 

2422,3552 

Training Camps for Unemployed Youth (See also 

Disadvantaged Youth; Residential Centers) . - 15211, 

23.43,35228,35262 



Training and Retraining LL43, 2328, 3556 

Age-Group Comp ar isons 3557 

American Indians ... L433, 3.4.77 to 3.434, 3551 

Apprenticeship 1322, 13.76, 15213 

Attitudes of Employers and S upervi sors 

1221,35.79 

Attitudes of Trainees 1223, 1224, 1253 

Construction Industry 1/L73 , 9 a 23254 



Correctional Institution Programs 1 3 0 2, 

2351, 32120 to 32123, 32138 

Cost-Benefit Analysis 1.126, LL43, 1298, 

3297 to 3299 

Decision to Participate . 1250, 1520, 25.09, 35.16 

Detroit Programs Compared 3556 

Director-Staff Factors ....... 1223, 1246, 2325, 

2230, 2202 3553, 3551, 3552 
Domestic and Household-Related Services . 1551, 
1244, 12109. 3246, 3247, 3282 321SS 

Dropouts 1229,1251,2424,3552 

Effectiveness Evaluated 1.228, 1212 3551 

Employability Development Teams 1224 

Employer Supported 1.128, 1558, 1296, 

1219, 2157, 2206, 2205, 2425, 24.19, 32.44 
to 32.49, 3212 3209, 3297 to 3299, 3238, 3246 

Food Industry 32. 0 5 

Health and Medical Manpower L128, 1254, 

1552 2456, 242852-40, 5150, 3266, 
3557, 3278, 3206, 3218, 3273, 3295, 3523 

High Intensity Programs 1554, 1248, 2250, 

3553 to 3555, 35235 to 35237 

Institutional Programs 1 . 2424,3262 

International Approaches to (See also 

International Manpower Studies) 2451, 

5129,3282 



Job Corps 1209,2424,5552 

Law Enforcement 2450,3551 

Maritime Union 1556 

NAB-JOBS Program 1552 L296, 2425, 

2429,3238,3246 

Nonparticipation in 1229,2203,3208 

Older Workers 2520, 2524, 5542 3550 

On-the-job 25223244,5545 

Parolees and Released Prisoners 1202 5150 

Planning Data 2426,3239 

Posttraining Earnings 2456,2436, 

5151,3218,3292 
Posttzaining Performance ... 1210, 1236, 1296, 
2202 255832-31, 5207, 3251, 5625 

Preapprenticeship 2506, 5512 32153, 3201 

Pretraining Services .. 1216, 5L72 5351, 32153 

Private Sector's Role in 12.18,3280 

P rogr amm ed Instruction 1 5 25, 3212 

53220to 55123 

Public vs. Private Programs 3280,5622 

Real Estate Saks and Management 1210 

R e medi al Progr am s 1294, 35260, 35262 



Residential Youth Camps (See also 

Disadvantaged Youth) 15211 

Retraining Programs LL09, 12101, 2220, 

2224, 3242 3250, 32144 



Shortage Occupations 2456,2456,5127, 

5L61, 3218, 3292 3295 

Techniques for Training 1221, 1225, 

1292551235237 
Test-Taking Training 1555, 3558 to 3272 
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CODE NUMBER 

Tool and Die Maker* — £5.02* 3.L27* 

3.161* 5.6.02. 3312 

Training Incentive Payment* Program (TIPP) 

L338 

Union Sponsored LL14, 1336 

Upgrading Training . . . LL04, 15SS, 133 6* 1566» 
2.1.12* 2336, 3.167* 3330, 33.116 
Youth (See also Disadvantaged Youth; 

Juvenile Delinquents; Training Comp* 

for Unemployed Youth) . 13.111* L6.16, 33.01 

Training and Technology (TAT) Program . . 13.93* 

33-97 to 33.99 

Transportation and Trucking 1338* L403* 2305* 

2332*3309*33140 



Underemployment (See also Low-Income Workers; 

Manpower Utilization; Marginal Workers; 

Seasonal Employment) 33135 

Attitudes of Workers L406, 3.438 to 3.4.46 

Community Programs for 3333 

Disadvantaged Workers LL07* 1334* 2336* 

2.436, 3330* 3333 to 3335, 3369 

Identification of the Underemployed 1A06* 

3.438 to 3.4.46 

Upgrading Programs 1334* 2 3 j 06*3333 to 

3335*33136 

Unemployed (See also Labor Force Participation) 

Engineer s and Scientists .... LL29* 1 363* 1366* 

1382* 1308 

Ghetto Residents LL07* 2.4.17, 

2.426* 3342* 3369 

Handicapped Workers 2340, 3.L01* 33118 

Internatio nal Manpower Studies 2.4.01* 

3.L08 to 3J.15* 3308* 3634 
Mexican Americans ............. 23 . 21 , 3343 

Negroes (See also Negro Youth) . . - L131* 3.L78 
Relocation Programs • . 1353, 1378* 2348* 332S* 
3338* 3358* 3359* 3362* 3395, 33117, 33133 

Social Workers Skills with 1 3 21 

Supply Responses 1395 

Training and Retraining 3JL27* 33100* 

33104, 33110, 33112, 33113 

Women LL31, 2311* 3162 to 3365 

Youth (See also Disadvantaged Youth; 

Labor Force Participation) UL31* 3339 

Unemployment Insurance 1372, L4.13, 

2308, 3.4.77 to 3.464* 3315 
Unemployment Rate (See also Underemployment) . . LL08* 
LL31* 1395, 2311* 2309* 3362 to 3365* 3316 
Commuting as Rate Equalizing Factor . . . . 1308 

Cyclical Correlates 3320 

Great Britain ................... 2331* 3.5.82 

Jn mny Distribution 1341* 1351 

Jobseeking Intensity* Relevance of 1328 

Minimum Wage as Factor in 1318 

National vs. Regional — 1323 

Physical Disabilities as Factor in 1308 



CODE NUMBER 

P rice Stability Relationship 2.461* 3308 

Wage Levels Compared 2.4,12* 3332 

Unions (See also Labor Unions; Trade Unions) 3 3 25 

Social Workers 1328 

“Universe of Need** 2309, 3.L55 

Unskilled Workers 1377, 2.406* 3318 

Upgrading Programs 1*1.14, 1335, 1334* 

1348, 1362, 1390, 1336* 2336, 2354* 2304* 
3333 to 3335* 3388* 33142, 33143. 331 S 

Blue-Collar Workers UL08 

Counseli ng in 1369 

Disadvantaged Workers 1334* 2330* 

2350* 3333 to 3335, 3361* 33136 
Domestic Workers - - - 13109, 2314* 2 3 15 , 2 .3. 5 4* 
3327, 3328* 3382* 33309, 33142, 33143 

Farmworkers 1391 

Food Service Industry 1365 

Nonsupervisory Workers 2349, 33134 

Shortage Occupations 2337, 3392 

Spanish-Speaking Workers 1365 

Upward Bound L5.43 

Urban Areas (See also Ghetto Areas; Inner-City 
Programs; Manpower Development Programs) 

American Indians 1381 

Bl ock Community Inv e s t m ents 1377 

Business* Role in — 2.415, 3338 

Government's Role in 2.4.17, 3342 

Relocation of Business* Effect on LL38 

Urban Employment S ur ve y (1966) . . 2.4.17, 3342 
Urban-Rural Adjustment . . . 2307, 3344 to 3349 

WIN Program Effectiveness in 1 -2 . 28 

Urban Development Agencies 1330, 1332* 3316 

U3-Mexico Border 1.139, 3.161* 3340 

Utah 1629 



Veterans (See also Military Personnel* 

F ormer ) 1336* 1330* 1370 

Vocational Education (See also Disadvantaged Youth; 

Training and Retraining) 1307 

American Indians 3383 

Apprenticeship Related Instruction . 1332* 13.113 

British Retraining Programs 2.431* 3362 

Clerical Workers 1381* 3312 

Comxnzmity-Based Programs ............ 13310 

Cooperative High School Program 1377 

Cpnny] m g artd Guidance ........ 1316* 13107* 

3331, 33307* 33151* 33152 
Curriculum Responsiveness to Manpower 

Needs 1301* 1336, L4.G5* 2301* 

2310* 3305, 3318*3308,3.437* 3324 

Disadvantaged Youth 13107, 2 3 1 3* 

3326, 33126, 33149 to 33152 

Dropout-Prevention Teaching 3386 

Effectiveness Appraised LL43* 1 336* 1369* 

L466* 2.408, 2308, 3.438 to 3.446, 3322, 3315 
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CODE NUMBER 

Employment Services, R el a t i on s h ip 2.1.01. 

233S, 3. LOS. U» 
Job Opportunities for Minorities .... 2.44)8. 3522 

Parolees and Ex -Offenders 1.3.23, 33.93, 

33120 to 33123 

Programmed Instruction L32S.33J8 

Projections 24.16. 3559 

Rural Manpower 3.L5V, 33.1(4 

Statewide Systems .... 23.10. 3.156, 3335, 3334 

Vocational Rehabilitation 23.02, 3.L0L 33.02 

Volunteer Workers 1334, 2310, 3134. 3320 

Consultants to Small Businessmen 1393 

Counselors of Juvenile Delinquents ....... 1 S 2A 

w 

Wages (See also E a rnin g s , Income, Wages: Employment 
Discrimination; Minimum Wage) . 1.3.23, 2308, 33.15 
Discriminatory Differentials (See also 

Women Workers) 1330, 1331. 

3L07, 2327, 3344 to 3L49, 3370 

Migration Factor 3333 

Watu (Los Angeles, Calif.), Program 13110 

Welfare (See also Public Assistance) 133? 

Welfare Mothers (See also Aid to Families t ith 

Dependent Children) L2JJ8, L230 

Wetbacks (See also Immigration) 3131 

White-Collar Jobs (See also Occupational Mobility; 

Professional Occupations) 1397, 1331,3331 

Bine- to While-Collar Mobility 3312 

Negro Women 1.131, 31.11, 3132 to 3135 

White House Conference on Children and Youth 3138 

Women Physicians (See also Professional 

Occupations) 1304,3138.3339 

Women Workers 1334 

Attitudes 1330. 3305, 3333 

Career Discrimination (See also 

Employment Discrimination; Equal 

Opportunity) LL08. 1333 

Disadvantaged 1317, 2345, 

3302,33125,33130 

Domestic Services 1344, 3346, 3347, 3339 

Earnings (See also Wages) 2427, 

3138 to 3115. 3370 

Employment Barriers 1397 

Employment-Fertility Relationship 1339 

H andica p ped 2340. 3.L01, 33118 

Household and Job Honrs Co mpar ed ...... 1 320 

Labor Force Participation 1306, 2354, 

33142.331433357,3611 
Manpower Utilization . 1330, 2305, 3303 3307 

Marginal Workers 1374 

Older Workers 3308, 351 2 

Professional Occ up a t ions 1304, 1327, 2421, 

23233X89,33033319,3337,3354,3537 

Training and Vocational Programs 13112, 

33160 

Women’s Job Corps 33126 



CODE NUMBER 

Work Experience LL3L 1574, 

2L1L 3132 to 3L65 
Women's Organizations, as Aid for Handicapped . . . 1384 
Work-Experience and Career Exploration 

Program (WECEP) 1337 

Work- Experience Programs 13113 13111 

Work Croups (See also Automation) 3311 

Attitudes and Motivations 2438, 3536 

Job Sa t is f a cti o n 2.458. 3396 

Productivity 3450.3458.3352,3396 

Superv is ory Styles 3458. 3396 

Work Incentive Program (WIN) (See also 
Aid to Fa mili e s with Dependent Children; 

CoBceatssied Employment Program) L3o2 

Adminis trative SkQl Req uirem ents 1.2.12, 

1318. 1328. 1330. L251 

Decisionmaking Proce sacs 1304, 

L307, 1319, 1334 

Dr o po uts L251 

ES-ctmmess A p p ra is ed 1324, 1325, 1328, 

1333, 3306 to 3315 

Employer-Supervisor Altitudes 7 2 qc 

EnroDees* Ch aract eristics 1304, 1305 

1313. 1324, 1311 

Health of EnroDees 1309 

Interaction with CEP EnroDees 1314 

Overindebtedneas of E^oDees 1334 

Rural 129c 

Staff Attitudes 1304, 1333 

Staff Training Needs 1338 

Urban 1 . 22 a 

Work Orientation (See also A tt i t udes; Long-Term 

Unemployed) L406, 15.79, 3.458 to 3.4.46 

Work Sample Methods 1550. 1352, L6.10 

Worker Attitudes 3JL79. 3304. 3503 

Engineers and Scientists (See also 

Job Satisfaction) 1559, 2551, 3537 

F arm wor k ers 25.12,3379.3538 

Welfare Recipients, Toward Work . . LL08, 1542 

Working Conditions 3543, 3559 

Working Mothers (See also Child Day-Care 
Centers; Marriage and Family; 

Welfare Mothers) 1309, 2352. 3337, 3553 

Working Poor (See also Low-Income Croups) 1 Z2Q. 

1337. 1558, 2.L09. 2333. 3.155, 33.49 
Workmen’s Compensation, Claims Handling 3531 



YMCA Manpower Project 15516 

Youth (See also Age-Croup Com par isons; 

Appr enti ceship; High School Students) 

Aspirations, Career 1556, 2.4.13, 3533 

Attitu de s Toward Colle ge (See also College 

Graduates; College Students) . . 24.13, 3553 

Attitudes Toward Work LL26, 1317, 

L6J6, 24.13, 3559, 3553. 3556 
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D. Index of Research Subjects 



CODE NUMBER 

Boys Club, Chicago 1*6.16 

College — NYC Entrance Aid 1.3.05, 

L337, 1.3.70, 3.3.89 

Community Elite Corps 1-3.110 

Counseling and Guidance 1.3.03, 1.5.24, 

2.4.03, 2.4.08, 33.01, 33.14, 3.5.10, 3332 
Draftees (See also Selective 

Service) 1.4.05, 3.4.08 to 3.437 

Earnings (See also Minimum 

Wage) L630, 23.05, 33.10 

Employment and Unemployment - • . 1*1.07, 1.136, 
13.17, L4.09, L4.ll, 13.91, 1.630, 2.L07, 
2305, 2.4.03, 3.135, 3.L44 to 3.L49, 3310, 
3.4.49 to 3.4.55, 3.4.48 to 3.4.76, 3*5.10 



Housing Renovation Program 23.06, 33.12 

International Manpower Studies 1.1.08, 



3.1.08 to 3.1.15, 3.139 

Job Corps (See also Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector Program; Manpower 



Development Programs; 

Neighborhood Youth Corps) 13.09 

Job Performance 3.1.84 

Juvenile Delinrfuents 1334, 1.6.16, 

Z333, 33.79, 33.80, 3.3.161 
Labor Force Participation 1.131, 1 . 2 . 2 8, 



L4.ll, L635, 2.1.11, 3.L62 to 3.L65, 
3.438 to 3.4.76, 3.5.43 



CODE NUMBER 

Marginal Employment 1.4.11, 1.5.18, 

1.6.20, 3.135, 3.438 to 3.4.76 
Military Personnel, Children of . . . 3.L08 to 3.1.15 
Negro Career Aspirations (See also 

Negro Youth) 13.1 1 

NYC Work-Experience Programs 13.10, 

1333, 1334, 1.336, 1337, L3.70, 33.14, 
33.18 to 3330, 3332, 3333, 33.89, 3.3.150 

Opportunities, Perception of 2.4.08, 3332 

Residential Training Centers L336, 13.111, 

3.332, 3333, 33.52, 33.162 

Rural 3.L59, 33.18 to 3330, 33.78 

School-to-Work Transition 1*136, 1334, 

13.87, 1.3.107, 1.5.91, 23.02, 23.44, 2.4.08, 
23.04, 3.L08 to 3.L15, 3.135, 3.139, 33.07, 
33.129, 3.3.151, 33.152, 3332, 3.6.05 
Training Programs (See also Training 

and Retraining) L2J1, 1335 

United Leadership Institute 13.117 

Upward Bound 13.43 

Urban (See also Ghetto Areas; 

Inner-City Programs) 3 3 . 22 

Vocational Exploration Program (See also 

Vocational Education) L337 

Youth, White House Conference on Children and . . . 3.1.88 

Youth Opportunity Centers 23.02, 2333, 

33.05,3331,33.141 

Youth Progress in Industry (YPI) 23-44, 3.3.129 
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